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» 

CHAPTER L. 

FKOM THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE FOURTH YEAR 
OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE RE- 
VOLUTIONARY COMMOTIONS AT KORKYRA, 

The second and third years of the war had both been 
years of great suffering with the Athenians, from the con- 
tinuance of the epidemic, which did not materially relax 
until the winter of the third year (b.o. 429-428). It is no 
wonder that under the pressure of such a cala- Fourth year 
mity their military eiforts were enfeebled, ^fi**^ ^' 
although the victories of Phormio had placed suffering at 
their maritime reputation at a higher point ^^^^^'^^'T 
than ever. To their enemies, the destructive inyasion of 
effects of this epidemic — effects still felt, -^.ttica. 
although the disorder itself was suspended during the 
fourth year of the war — afforded material assistance as 
well as encouragement to persevere. The Peloponnesians, 
under Archidamus, again repeated during this year their 
invasion and ravage of Attica, which had been intermitted 
during the year preceding. As before, they met with no 
serious resistance. Entering the country about the be- 
ginning of May, they continued the process of devastation 
until their provisions were exhausted. * Te this damage 
the Athenians had probably now accustomed themselves: 

* Thucyd. iii. 1, 
VOL, VI, B 
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but they speedily received, even while the invaders were 
in their country, intelligence of an event far more embar- 
rassing and formidable — the revolt of Mitylene and of the 
greater part of Lesbos. 

This revolt, indeed, did not come even upon the Athe- 
B 428 i^ians wholly unawares. Yet the idea of it was 
Revolt of of longer standing than they suspected, for the 
Mityi6n6 Mitylenaeau oligarchy had projected it before 
partofLes- the war and had made secret application to 
Ath ^°^ Sparta for aid, but without success. Some time 
after hostilities broke out, they resumed the 
design, which was warmly promoted by the Boeotians, 
kinsmen of the Lesbians in ^olic lineage and dialect. The 
Mitylenaean leaders appear to have finally determined on 
revolt during the preceding autumn or winter. But they 
thought it prudent to make ample preparations before 
they declared themselves openly; and moreover they took 
measures for constraining three other towns in Lesbos, — 
Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha, — to share their fortunes, to 
merge their own separate governments, and to become 
incorporated with Mitylene. Methymna, the second town 
in Lesbos, situated on the north of the island, was decidedly 
opposed to them and attached to Athens. The Mitylenasans 
built new ships, — put their walls in an improved state of 
defence, — carried out a mole in order to narrow the entrance 
of their harbour and render it capable of being closed with 
a chain, — despatched emissaries to hire Scythian bowmen 
and purchase com in the Euxine — and took such other 
measures as were necessary for an effective resistance. 

Though the oligarchical character of their government 
gave them much means of secrecy, and above all, dispensed 
with the necessity of consulting the people beforehand, — 
still, measures of such importance could not be taken 
without provoking attention. Intimation was sent to the 
Athenians by various Mitylenaean citizens, partly from pri- 
vate feeling, partly in their capacity of |?r^a:^»j (or consuls, 
to use a modern word which approaches to the meaning) 
for Athens — especially by a Mitylensean named Doxander, 
incensed with the government for having disappointed his 
two sons of marriage with two orphan heiresses. ^ Kot less 

* Aristotel. Politic, r. 2, 8. The and there is no reason to question 
faet respecting Doxander here its truth. But Aristotle states it 
•laeiitioaed it stated t>y Aristotle^ in illustration of a general posi- 
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communicatiYe were the islanders of Tenedos, animated 
by ancient neighbourly jealousy towards Mitylene; so that 
the Athenians were thus forewarned both of the intrigues 
between Mitylene and the Spartans, and of her certain im- 
pending revolt unless they immediately interfered.* 

Tms news seems to have become certain about Fe« 
braary or March 428 b.c. But such was then pjo^eed- 
the dispirited condition of the Athenians — ari- ings of 
sing from two years' suiGFering under the epidemic, '^*^e^J"T 
and no longer counteracted by the wholesome condition 
remonstrances of Perikles — that they could not of MityUnd 
at first bring themselves to believe what they thither 
were so much afraid to find true. Lesbos, like ^^^®' . ,. 
Cluos, was their ally upon an equal footing, still ^*^^* 
remaining under those conditions which had been at first 
common to all the members of the confederacy of Delos, 
Mitylene paid no tribute to Athens: it retained its walls, 
its large naval force, and its extensive landed possessions 
on the opposite Asiatic continent: its government was oli- 
garchical, administering all internal affairs without reference 
to Athens. Its obligations as an ally were, that in case of 
war, it was held bound to furnish armed ships, whether in 
determinate number or not, we do not know. It would 
undoubtedly be restrained from making war upon Tenedos, 
or any other subject-ally of Athens: and its government or 
its citizens would probably be held liable to answer before 
the Athenian dikasteries, in case of any complaint of injury 
from the government or citizens of Tenedos or of any other 
ally of Athens — these latter being themselves also account- 
able before the same tribunals under like complaints from 
Mitylen^. That city was thus in practice all but independ- 
ent, and so extremely powerful, that the Athenians, fearful 
of coping with it in their actual state of depression, were 
loath to believe the alarming intelligence which reached 
them. They sent envoys with a friendly message to 

tion— that the private quarrels of toO< *AOv]valouc, %^^evos ISov ti]< ni* 

principal citizens are often the Xeu>c. 

cause of great misfortuue to the Having the account of Thucydi* 
commonwealth. He represents dds before us, we are enabled to 
Dozander and his private quarrel say that this is an incorrect con- 
as hkving brought upon MityUnd ception, so far as concerns the 
the resentment of the Athenians cause of the war— though the fact 
and the war with Athens— Ao^av- in itself may be quite true. 
Spot— '^p^e T^t atdaetut, xal icotpiu^uyt ' Thucyd. iii. 2. 

b2 
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persuade theMityleuseans to suspend their proceedings; and 
it was only when these envoys returned without success, 
that they saw the necessity of stronger measures. Ten 
Mitylensean trire&es, serving as contingent in the Athenian 
fleet, were seized, and their crews placed under guard; 
while Kleippides, then on the point of starting (along with 
two colleagues) to conduct a fleet of forty triremes round 
Peloponnesus, was directed to alter his destination and to 
proceed forthwith to Mitylene. ^ It was expected that ho 
would reach that town about the time of the approaching 
festival of Apollo Maloeis, celebrated in its neighbourhood 
— on which occasion the whole Mitylensean population waa 
in the habit of going forth to the temple: so that the town, 
while thus deserted, might easily be surprised and seized 
by the fleet. In case this calculation should be disap- 
pointed, Kleippides was instructed to require that the Mi- 
tylenaeans should surrender their ships of war and raze 
tneir fortifications, and in the event of refusal to attack 
them immediately. 

But the publicity of debate at Athens was far too great 

to allow such a scheme to succeed. The Mity- 
faiis'kJaur- len»ai^s had their spies in the city, and the 
priaing moment the resolution was taken, one of them 
^x^fies^ B®* off to communicate it at Mitylene. Crossinrj 
an imper« over to GeraBstus in Euboea, and getting aboard 
blockade. * merchantman on the point of departure, he 

reached Mitylene with a favourable wind on the 
third day from Athens: so that when Kleippides arrived 
shortly afterwards, he found the festival adjourned and tha 
government prepared for him. The requisition which ha 
sent in was refused, and the Mityleneean fleet even came 
forth from the harbour to assail him, but was beaten back 
with little difficulty: upon which, the Mitylensean lead- 
ders, finding themselves attacked before their prepara- 
tions were completed, and desiring still to gain time, 
opened negotiations with Kleippides, and prevailed on 
him to suspend hostilities until ambassadors could be sent 
to Athens — protesting that they had no serious intention 
of revolting. This appears to have been about the middle 
of May, soon after the Lacedaemonian invasion of Attica. 

Kleippides was induced, not very prudently, to admit 
this proposition, under the impression that his armament 

A Thucyd. iii. 3. 
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was not sufficient to cope with a city and island so power- 
ful. He remained moored off the harbour at the north: 
of Mitylene until the envoys (among whom was included 
one of the very citizens of Mitylene who had sent to betray 
the intended revolt, but who had since changed his opinion) 
should return from Athens. Meanwhile the Mitylensean 
government, unknown to Kleippides, and well-aware that 
the embassy would prove fruitless, took advantage of the 
truce to send secret envoys to Sparta imploring immediate 
aid* And on the arrival of the JJacedsemonian Meleas and 
the Theban Hermseondas (who had been despatched to 
Mitylene earlier, but had only come in by stealth since the 
arrival of Kleippides), a second trireme was sent along with 
them, carrying additional envoys to reiterate the solicita- 
tion. These arrivals and despatches were carried on without 
the knowledge of the Athenian admiral; chiefly in conse- 
quence of the peculiar site of the town, which had ori- 
ginally been placed upon a little islet divided from 
Ijesbos by a narrow channel or euripus, and had subse-* 
quently been extended across into the main island — like 
Syracuse and so many other Grecian settlements. It had 
consequently two harbours, one north, the other south of 
the town: Kleippides was anchored off the former, but the 
latter remained unguarded, i 

During the absence of the Mitylensean envoys at 
Athens, reinforcements reached the Athenian ho receivdt 
admiral from Lemnos, Imbros, and some other rein force- 
allies, as well as from the Lesbian town of ^/esie's *h2 
Hethymna: so that when the envoys returned, siege with 
as they presently did with an unfavourable reply, ?[goarL 
war was resumed with increased vigour. The want of re. 
Mitylenaeans, having made a general sally with JSJ,** p^^t o^ 
their full military force, gained some advantage the Mnyie- 
in the battle; yet not feeling bold enough to "***"■• 
maintain the field, they retreated back behind their walls. 
The news of their revolt, when first spread abroad, had 
created an impression unfavourable to the stability of the 

' Thne. ii!. 8,4: compare Strabo, boR. We must therefore preeame that 

xiiLj). 617; and Plehn, Lesb., p. 12-18. there were two places on the sea- 

Thncydidds Bp<»AkB of the spot at board of Lesbos which bore that 

the moHth of the northern harbour name. 

as being cabled Malea, which was The easternmost of the two 

also undoubtedly the name of the sonthem promontories of Pelopon- 

loath-eastem promontory of Les- nesBs was also called Capo Malea. 
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Athenian empire. But when it was seen that their con- 
duct was irresolute and their achievements disproportionate 
to their supposed power, a reaction of feeling took place. 
The Chians and other allies came in with increased zeal, 
in obedience to the summons of Athens for reinforcements. 
Kleippides soon found his armament large enough to 
establish two ' separate camps, markets for provision, 
and naval stations, north and south of the town, so as to 
watch and block up both the harbours at once. ^ But he 
commanded little beyond the area of his camp, and was 
unable to invest the city by land; especially as the Mity- 
lenseans had received reinforcements from Antissa, Pyrrha, 
and Eresus, the other towns of Lesbos which acted with 
them. They were even sufficiently strong to march against 
Methymna, in hopes that it would be betrayed to them by 
a party within. But this expectation was not realised, nor 
could they do more than strengthen the fortifications, and 
confirm the Mitylensean supremacy, in the other three sub- 
ordinate towns; in such manner that the Methymnseans, who 
soon afterwards attacked Antissa, were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. In this undecided condition, the island 
continued, until (somewhere about the month of August 
B.C. 428) the Athenians sent Paches to take the command, 
with a reinforcement of 1000 hoplites, who rowed them- 
selves thither in triremes. The Athenians were now in 
force enough not only to keep the Mitylenseans within 
their walls, but also to surround the city with a single wall 
of circumvallation, strengthened by separate forts in suit- 
able positions. By the beginning of October, Mitylene was 
thus completely blockaded, by land as well as by sea.* 

Meanwhile the Mitylensean envoys, after a troublesome 
voyage, had reached Sparta a little before the Olympic 
festival, about the middle of June. The Spartans directed 
them to come to Olympia at the festival, where all the 
members of the Peloponnesian confederacy would naturally 
be present — and there to set forth their requests, after the 
festival was concluded, in presence of all. 3 

Thucydides has given us, at some length, his version 
of the speech wherein this was done — a speech not a little 
remarkable. Pronounced, as it was, by men who had just 
revolted from Athens, having the strongest interest to 

* Thucyd. iii. ft. « Thucyd. iii. 18, 

•Thucyd.iii. 9. 
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raise indignation against her as well as sympathy for them- 
selves — and before an audience exclusively com- The mty- 
Eosed of the enemies of Athens, all willing to leneean en- 
ear, and none present to refute, the bitterest drew them- 
calumnies against her — ^we should have ex- J?^^!" *® 
pected a confident sense of righteous and well- tans at'the 
grounded, though perilous effort, on 4he part P^^?*^}® n- 
of the Mitylenseans, and a plausible collection of treating 
wrongs and oppressions alleged against the *^d. 
common enemy. Instead of which the speech is apologetic 
and embarrassed. The speaker not only does not allege 
any extortion or severe dealing from Athens towards the 
Mitylenaeans, but even admits the fact that they had been 
treated by her with marked honour; ^ and that too, through- 
out a long period of peace, during which she stood less 
in awe of her allies generally, and would have had much 
more facility in realising any harsh purposes towards them, 
than she could possibly enjoy now that the war had broken 
out, when their discontents would be likely to , 

find powerful protectors. 2 According to his own topics of 
showing, the Mitylenseans, while they had been ^®*' 
perfectly well treated by Athens during the past, '^*"' 
had now acquired, by the mere fact of war, increased 
security for continuance of the like treatment during the 
future. It is upon the necessity of acquiring security for 
the future, nevertheless, that he rests the justification of 
the revolt, not pretending to have any subject of positive 
complaint. The Mitylenseans (he contends) could have no 
prospective security against Athens: for she had succes. 
sively and systematically brought into slavery all her allies, 
except Lesbos and Chios, though all had originally been 

■ Thneyd. iii. 10. |i.T)8i Tcp ^elpouc fiievot ic t & icpcoTa 69' 6|i.(uv| 

B&^(0(«.ev clvai, c^ iv t^ clpi^vQ xoiauxa slpY^vavTO, Ao. 

'Ci|AU>|«.svoi bit* a6Tu>v cv xoi; * Thucyd. iil. 12. ob (livTOt iitl 

8eivoi« d9i9Td|«.«9a. ieoX6 f' &v i6oxou(iLSv 8uv-)i)0^vat (tcs- 

The language in which the Mi- pi'(i'(^ta^ai)f cl |i.v) 6 ic6X6|jloc S$s 

tylensan envoys describe the treat- xaT^vxT), icapa8el7(«.ot9i ^^ptbfxsvoi toIc 

ment which their city had received ic xoi>« &XXouc. Tl< o&v a6tV) i] cpiXia 

from Athena^ is substantially as iY^T''"'^^^ ^ iXsuQtpla icivtt), iv ^ icotpa 

strong as that which Kleon uses i^wpLTj^ aXXi^Xouc Oiie6e)r6fA.e6a, xal 

afterwards in his speech at Athens, oi (Aiv f)|Aac iv xq) noXe(«.({) 5«6i6ts< 

when he reproaches them with their iQcpiictuov, ^|Actc 8i ixdvouc it !{) 

ingratitude~Kleon says (iii. S9), fiaux^f th 016x6 iitoiou/JitVi 

«i6T6vo|i,ol tt olxouvxscy xal Tl)fcW« • 
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upon an equal footing: and there was every reason for 
fearing that she would take the first convenient opportunity 
of reducing the two last remaining to the- same level — the 
rather as their position was now one of privilege and ex- 
ception, offensive to her imperial pride and exaggerated 
ascendency. It had hitherto suited the policy of Athens 
to leave these twc^ exceptions, as a proof that the other 
allies had justly incurred their fate, since otherwise Lesbos 
and Chios, having equal votes, would not have joined forces 
in reducing them.* But this policy was now no longer 
necessary, and the Mitylenseans, feeling themselves free only 
in name, were imperatively called upon by regard for their 
own safety to seize the earliest opportunity for emancipa- 
ting themselves in reality. Nor was it merely regard for 
their own safety, but a farther impulse of Panhellenic 
patriotism; a desire to take rank among the opponents^ 
and not among the auxiliaries, of Athens, in her usurpation 
of sovereignty over so many free Grecian states. 2 The 
Mitylenseans had however been compelled to revolt with 
preparations only half completed, and had therefore a 
double claim upon the succour of Sparta — the single 
hope and protectress of Grecian autonomy. And Spartan 
aid — ^if now lent immediately and heartily, in a renewed 
attack on Attica during this same year, by sea as well as 
by land — could not fail to put down the common enemy, 
exhausted as she was by pestilence as well as by the cost 
of three years' war, and occupying her whole maritime 
force either in the siege of Mitylen^ or round Pelopon- 
nesus. The orator concluded by appealing not merely to 
the Hellenic patriotism and sympathies of the Peloponne- 
sians, but also to the sacred name of the Olympic Zeus, in 
whose precinct the meeting was held, that his pressing 
entreaty might not be disregarded. 3 

In following the speech of the orator, we see the plain 
confession that the Mitylenseans had no reason whatever 
to complain of the conduct of Athens towards themselves. 
She had respected alike their dignity, their public force, 

' Thncyd. Hi 11. AOxivofioi 84 f&^fj Sv to6c T> ^v<^4'^7')v< ^^^v* 

iXel90T](xcv 06 5i' &XXo ti >} 8aov au- xa <, «l fjii^ xi -^Slxouv ol? iic^ea«p, 

Toic ic TJjjv ^pyi^t «»iirpeicBla t« X6- EuoTpaTsueiv. 

Tfou, x«l T^<bfiLt|c jAoXXov i968q> ij * Thucyd. iii. 18. 

loxt>o<, ti iepd7|«.aTa 49alMeTO xora- ■ Thucyd. iii. 13, 14. 

Xi}ictd. 'A^a |i«r Y>^<>P^P^ ^XP*^^*^^* 
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and their private security. This important fact helps us 
to explain,first,the indifference which the Mity- p^j^^j^i^jj^j 
lensean people will be found to manifest in the grounds of 
revolt; next, the barbarous resolution taken complaint 
by the Athenians after its suppression. of the^Mity- 

The reasons given for the revolt are mainly ien»an8 
two. 1. The Mitylenseans had no security that Athens— 
Athens would not degrade them into the condi- ^«^ o' 
tion of subject-allies like the rest. 2. They did ^^^ ' 
not choose to second the ambition of Athens, and to be- 
come parties to a war for the sake of maintaining an em- 
pire essentially offensive to Grecian political instincts. 

In both these two reasons there is force; and both 
touch the sore point of the Athenian empire. That empire 
undoubtedly contradicted one of the fundamental instincts 
of the Greek mind — the right of every separate town to 
administer its own political affairs apart from external con- 
trol. The Peloponnesian alliance recognised this autonomy 
in theory, by the general synod and equal voting of all the 
members at Sparta, on important occasions; though it was 
quite true * (as Perikles urged at Athens) that in practice 
nothing more was enjoyed than an autonomy confined by 
Spartan leading-strings — and though Sparta held in perma- 
nent custody hostages for the fidelity of her Arcadian allies, 
summonine their military contingents without acquainting 
them whither they were destined to march. But Athens 
proclaimed herself a despot, effacing the autonomy of her 
allies not less in theory than in practice. Far from being 
disposed to cultivate in them any sense of a real common 
interest with herself, she did not even cheat them with 
those forms and fictions which so often appease discontent 
in the absence of realities. Doubtless the nature of her 
empire, at once widely extended, maritime, and unconnected 
(or only partially connected) with kindred of race, rendered 
the forms of periodical deliberation difficult to keep up; at 
the same time that it gave to her as naval chief an ascend- 
ency much more despotic than. could have been exercised 
by any chief on land. It is doubtful whether she could have 

* 

• Thncyd. 1. 144. Kit 8tov xd- abxoXz ix&axoi^t d>cpo6Xov- 

icsTvoi (the Lacedaemonians) Taic x a i. 

auTibv dico8u)9i ic6X«9i, {jlV) 99 lot Abont the hostages detained by 

Totc Aax«&ai|«,ovlo ic iicixT)- Sparta for the fidelity of her allies^ 

6clu>c auTOvo|iLcioQat| dXX' see Thncyd. v. 64, 61. 
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overcome — it is certain that she did not try to overcome— 
these political difficulties; so that her empire stood con- 
fessed as a despotism, opposed to the political instinct of 
the G-reek mind; and the revolts against it, like this of 
Mitylene, — insofar as they represented a genuine feeling 
and were not merely movements of an oligarchical party 
against their own democracy — were revolts of this offended 
instinct, much more than consequences of actual oppression. 
The Mitylenseans might certainly affirm that they had no 
security against being one day reduced to the common 
condition of subject-allies like the rest. Yet an Athenian 
speaker, had he been here present, might have made no 
mean reply to this portion of their reasoning. He would 
have urged, that had Athens felt any dispositions towards 
such a scheme, she would have taKen advantage of the 
Fourteen years' truce to execute it; and he would have 
shown that the degradation of the allies by Athens, and 
the change in her position from president to despot, had 
been far less intentional and systematic than the Mitylenaean 
orator affirmed. 

To the Peloponnesian auditors, however, the speech 
The Peio- ®^ ^^® latter proved completely satisfactory, 
ponnesians The Lesbians were declared members of the 
BiBtance to' Peloponnesian alliance, and a second attack upon 
Mityifinft— Attica was decreed. The Lacedaemonians, fore- 
demonstra- ™ost in the movement, summoned contingents 
tion of the from their various allies, and were early in ar* 
Athenians, ^j^j^g with their own at the Isthmus. They there 
began to prepare carriages or trucks, for dragging across 
the Isthmus the triremes which had fought against Phormio, 
from the harbour of Lechseum into the Saronic Gulf, in 
order to employ them against Athens. But the remaining 
allies did not answer to the summons, remaining at home 
occupied with their harvest; while the Lacedaemonians, 
sufficiently disappointed with this languor and disobedience, 
were still farther confounded by the unexpected presence 
of 100 Athenian triremes off the coast of the Isthmus. 

The Athenians, though their own presence at the 
Olympic festival was forbidden by the war, had doubtless 
learned more or less thoroughly the proceedings which had 
taken place there respecting Mitylene. Perceiving the 
general belief entertained of their depressed and helpless 
condition, they determined to contradict this by a great 
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and instant effort. They accordingly manned forthwith 100 
triremes, requiring the personal service of all men, citizens 
as well as metics, and excepting only the two richest classes 
of the Solonian census, t. e., the Pentakosiomedimni, and 
the Hippeis or Horsemen. With this prodigious fleet they 
made a demonstration along the Isthmus in view of the 
Lacedsemonians, and landed in various parts of the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast to inflict damage. At the same time thirty 
other Athenian triremes, despatched some time previously 
to Akamania under Asopius son of Phormio, landed at 
different openings in Laconia for the same purpose. This 
news reached the Lacedaemonians at the Isthmus, while 
the other great Athenian fleet was parading before their 
eyes. ^ Amazed at so unexpected a demonstration of strength, 
they began to feel how much they had been misled re- 
specting the exhaustion of Athens, and how incompetent 
they were, especially without the presence of their allies, 
to undertake any joint effective movement by sea and land 
against Attica. They therefore returned home, resolving 
to send an expedition of forty triremes under Alkidas to 
the relief of MitylenS itself; at the same time transmitting 
requisitions to their various allies, in order that these 
triremes might be furnished. 2 

Meanwhile Asopius with his thirty triremes had ar* 
rived in Akamania, from whence all the ships . . 
except twelve were sent home. He had been of Phormio 
nominated commander as the son of Phormio, — in Akar- 
who appears either to have died, or to have be- ***** ** 
eome unfit for service, since his victories of the preceding 
year. The Akarnanians had preferred a special request 
that a son, or at least some relative, of Phormio, should be 
invested with the command of the squadron; so beloved 
was his name and character among them. A^sopius how- 
ever accomplished nothinff of importance, though he again 
undertook conjointly with the Akarnanians a fruitless 
march against GilniadsB. Ultimately he was defeated and 
slain, in attempting a disembarkation on the territory of 
Leukas.3 

The sanguine announcement made by the Mitylenceans 
at Olympia, that Athens was rendered helpless by the 
epidemic, had indeed been strikingly contradicted by 

» Thnoyd. ili. 7-lC » Tliucyd. iii. 16, 16. 

■ Thucyd. Iii. 7. 
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het recent display ; since, taking numbers and equipment 
together, the maritime force which she had put fortn this 
summer, manned as it was by a higher class of seamen, 
surpassed all former years ; although, in point of number 
only, it was inferior to the 250 triremes which she had 
Bent out during the first summer of the war.i But the 
assertion that Athens was impoverished in fin- 
^utated** apices was not so destitute of foundation : for 
treasure of the whole treasure in the acropolis, 6000 talents 
h ***Td*b' *^ ^^^ commencement of the war, was now con- 
her efforts sumed, with the exception of that reserve of 
-.necesBity jqqo talents which had been solemnly set aside 

for her to • i j i -i j • • /» j /• • • « 

raise a di- against the last exigencies oi detensive resist^ 
rect contri- ance. This is not surprising when we learn 
that every hoplite engaged for near two years 
and a half in the blockade of Potidsea received two drachmas 
per day, one for himself and a second for an attendant. 
There were during the whole time of the blockade 3000 hop- 
lites engaged there, — and for a considerable portion of the 

> Thncyd. Hi. 17. Kal, xari t6v difference there was in the ap« 

^p6vov Toutov, &v al v^ec licXsov, iv pearance and efficiency of an ar- 

ToU icXciarai Si^ v^e^ Oft* aOtoic mament, according to the class of 

ivsp^ol xiXXsi sY^vovTO, napanXi^aiai citizens who served on it. We 

Bk xal Cti icXslou? dp^oftdvou tou ico- may then refer the word xiXXoc to 

XdfjLOU. TiQv T« Yap 'AttixVjv xal the excellence of ontfit hence 

£&f)oiav xal SaXapiiva ixaxov icpu- arising: I wish indeed that any in« 

Xa990v, xal icepl IlcXon6vvT)aov its- stance could be produced of xdX- 

pat ixax^v ^(rav, X^P^^ ^^ ^^ ^^P^ "^^^ ^° ^^^^ sense, but we find the 

iloxlSaiav xal iv toU aXXoi^ ywploi*, adjective xdXXiatoc (Thucyd. v. 60) 

tuoTc al icoaai fipta ifif^o^iio ev 4vl oTpaxAitefiov fap 6"») xooxo xiXXia- 

Oipei 8iax69iai xal icevxiQxovxa. Kal to v *£XX7)vix6vxu>v jxexpi toOSs ^uv- 

tA i^TiiLOLta Tooxo (taXiaxa Onavd- ^X9ev. In v. 8. Thucydidds em- 

Xu>ae fjisxa DoxiSala;, &o, ploys the word d^iwfta to denote 

I have endeavoured to render as the same meaning : and in vi. 81. 

well at I can this obscure and he says, icapaoxeuifj fap aoxT) irpwxT) 

difficult passage; difficult both as exicXeuaaaa (tiac ic6Xeu>c Suvdcfjiei 

to grammar and as to sense, and *£XXt]vix^ iro\i;reXeax<ixT] 6'r) xal eo- 

not satisfactorily explained by itpeiteaxiTTj xwv eU ixeivov x6v ypo- 

anyof the commentators — if indeed vov iyivexo. It may be remarked 

it can be held to stand now as that in that chapter too, he con- 

Thucydidds wrote it. In the pre- trasts the expedition against 8i* 

ceding chapter, he had mentioned cily with two other Athenian ex- 

that this fleet of 100. sail was peditions, equal to it in number 

manned largely firom the hoplite but inferior in equipment: the 

class of citizens (iii. 16). Now we same comparison which I believe 

know from other passages in his he means to take in this pas- 



work (aee. ▼. 8 ; vL 81) how much sage. 
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time, 4600 ; besides the fleet, all the seamen of which re- 
ceived one drachma per day per man. Accordingly, the 
Athenians were now for the flrst time obliged to raise a 
direct contribution among themselves, to tne amount of 
200 talents, for the purpose of prosecuting the siege of 
Mitylene : and they at the same time despatched Lysikles 
(with four colleagues) in command of twelve triremes to 
collect money. What relation these money-gathering 
ships bore to the regular tribute paid by the subject-allies, 
or whether they were allowed to visit these latter, we do 
not know. In the present case, Lysikles landed at Myua 
near the mouth of the Mseander, and marched up the 
country to levy contributions on the Karian villages in 
the plain of that river : but he was surprised by the Kari- 
ans, perhaps aided by the active Samian exiles at Ansea in 
the neighbourhood| and slain with a considerable number of 
his men.1 

"While the Athenians thus held MitylenS under siege, 
their faithful friends the Plat8Bans had re- 
mained closely blockaded by the Peloponnesians of*th"^ia- 
and Boeotians for more than a year, without taans from 
any possibility of relief. At length provisions J^^ed tow^" 
began to fau, and the general Eupompides, 
backed by the prophet ThesBnetus (these prophets ^ were 
often among the bravest soldiers in the army), persuaded 
the garrison to adopt the daring, but seemingly desperate, 
resolution of breaking out over the blockading wall and in 
apite of its guards. So desperate, indeed, did the project 
seem, that at the moment of execution, one half of the gar- 
rison shrank from it as equivalent to certain death : the 
other half, about 212 in number, persisted and escaped, 
Happy would it have been for the remainder had they even 
perished in the attempt, and thus forestalled the more 
melancholy fate in store for them ! 

It has been already stated that the circumvallation of 
Platsea was accomplished by a double wall and a Their plan 
double ditch, one ditch without the encircling of escape- 
walls, another between them and the town ; the ordinary" 
two walls being sixteen feet apart, joined to- difficulty 
gether, and roofed all round, so as to look like one ^^^ danger, 
thick wall, and to afford covered quarters for the besiegers. 

' Thncyd. iil. 19. nophon, Hellen.ii.4, 19; Herodot, 

* Xkucyd. iii. 20. Compare Xe- ix. ai \ Plutarch, Aratun, c. 26, 
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Both the outer and inner circumference were furnished 
with battlements, and after every ten battlements came a 
roofed tower, covering the whole breadth of the double 
wall — allowing a free passage inside, but none outside. In 
general, the entire circuit of the roofed wall was kept 
under watch night and day; but on wet nights the besie- 
gers had so far relaxed their vigilance as to retire under 
cover of the towers, leaving the intermediate spaces un- 
guarded: and it was upon this omission that the plan 
of escape was founded. The Platseans prepared ladders 
of a proper height to scale the blockading double wall, as- 
certaining its height by repeatedly counting the ranges of 
bricks, which were near enough for them to discern, and 
not effectually covered with whitewash. On a cold and 
dark December night, amidst rain, sleet, and a roaring 
wind, they marched forth from the gates, lightly armed, 
some few with shields and spears, but most of them with 
breastplates, javelins, and bows and arrows. The right 
foot was naked, but the left foot shod, so as to give to it 
a more assured footing on the muddy ground, i Taking 
care to sally out with the wind in their faces and at such 
a distance from each other as to prevent any clattering of 
arms, they crossed the inner ditch and reached the foot of 
the wall without being discovered. The ladders, borne in 
the van, were immediately planted, and Ammeas son of 
Koroebus, followed by eleven others armed only with a 
short sword and breastplate, mounted the wall: others 
armed with spears followed him, their shields being carried 
and handed to them when on the top by comrades behind. 
It was the duty of this first company to master and 
maintain the two towers right and left, so as to keep 
the intermediate space free for passing over. This was 
successfully done, the guards in both towers being sur- 
prised and slain, without alarming the remaining besiegers. 

* Thncyd. iii. 22. Dr. Araold, in The naked foot is very liable to 

his note, construes this passage as slip in the mad, and might easily 

if the right or bare foot were the be rendered less liable, by sandals 

least likely to slip in the mud, and or covering particularly adapted 

the left or shod foot the moffnikely. to that purpose. Besides, Wasse 

The Scholiast and Wasse maintain remarks justly, that the warrior 

the opposite opinion, which is cer- who is to use his right arm re- 

tainly the more obvious sense of quires to have his left foot firmly 

the text, though the sense of Dr. planted. 
Arnold would also be admissible. 
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Many of the Flatseans had already reached the top 
of the wall, when the noise of a tile accidentally knock- 
ed down by one of them betrayed what was passing. 
Immediately a general clamour was raised, alarm was 
given, and the awakened garrison rushed up from be- 
neath to the top of the wall, yet not knowing where the 
enemy was to be found; a perplexity farther increased 
by the Platseans in the town, wno took this opportunity 
01 making a false attack on the opposite side. Amidst 
such contusion and darkness, the blockading detachment 
could not tell where to direct their blows, and all re- 
mained at their posts, except a reserve of 300 men, 
kept constantly in readiness lor special emergencies, who 
marched out and patroled the outside of the ditch to 
intercept any fugitives from within. At the same time, 
fire-signals were raised to warn their allies at Thebes. 
But here again, the Platseans in the town had foreseen 
and prepared fire-signals on their part, which they hoist- 
ed forthwith in order to deprive this telegraphic com- 
munication of all special meaning. ^ 

Meanwhile the escapmg PlatsBans, masters of the two 
adjoining towers — on the top of which some of Half of the 
them mounted, while others held the doorway garrison of 
through, so as to repel with spears and darts all escapes to 
approach of the blockaders — prosecuted their Athens. 
ifight without interruption over the space between, shoving 
down the battlements in order to make it more level and 
plant a greater number of ladders. In this manner they 

* Thucyd. iil. 22. cppuxTol re ^povro so as to confound its meaning — 

ic xdtt 6i^3^< TCoXejxioi, &c. It would litoy^ daatp^ Ta aTjfteia iq. . . . 

seem by this statement that the Compare iii. 80. I agree with the 

blockaders mnst have been often general opinion stated in Dr. 

in the habit of transmitting Intel- Arnold's note respecting these 

ligence to Thebes by means of fire-signals, and even think that 

fre-signals; each particular com- it might hare been sustained more 

bination of lights having more or strongly. 

less of a special meaning. The *( Non enim (observes Cicero in 

Platseans had observed this, and the fifth oration against Verres, c. 

foresaw that the same means would 36), sicnt erat nuper consuetudo, 

be used on the night of the out- prsedonum adventum signiflcabat 

break, to bring assistance from ignis e specula 8ublatu8 aut tumulo : 

Thebes forthwith. If they had not sedflammdezipao incendio navium 

observed it hefore^ they could not et calamitatem acceptam et perictt- 

have prepared for the moment when lam reliquum nuntiabat." 
the new signal would bjB; hoisted, 
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• 

all successively got over and crossed the outer ditclu 
Every man, immediately after crossing; stood ready on the 
outer bank with bow and javelin to repel assailants and 
maintain safe passages for his comrades in the rear. At 
lengthy when all had descended, there remained the last 
and greatest difficulty — the escape of those who occupied 
the two towers and kept the intermediate portion of wall 
free: yet even this was accomplished successfully and without 
loss. The outer ditch was found embarrassing — so full 
of water from the rain as to be hardly fordable, yet with 
thin ice on it also, from a previous frost: for the storm, 
which in other respects was the main help to their escape, 
here retarded their passage of the ditch by an unusual 
accumulation of water. It was not however until all had 
crossed except the defenders of the towers — who were yet 
descending and scrambling through — that the Peloponnesian 
reserve of 300 were seen approaching the spot with torches. 
Their unshielded right side being turned towards the ditch, 
the Platseans, already across and standing on the bank, im- 
mediately assailed them with arrows and javelins — in which 
the torches enabled them to take tolerable aim, while the 
Peloponnesians on their side could not distinguish their 
enemies in the dark, and had no previous knowledge of 
their position. They were thus held in check until the 
rearmost Platseans had surmounted the difficulties of the 
passage: after which the whole body stole off as speedily 
as they could, taking at first the road towards Thebes, 
while their pursuers were seen with their torch-lights follow- 
ing the opposite direction, on the road which led by the 
heights called Dryos-Kephalae to Athens. After having 
marched about three-quarters of a mile on the road to 
Thebes (leaving the chapel of the Hero Androkrates on 
their right hand), the fugitives quitted it, and striking to 
the eastward towards Erythrae and Hysiae, soon found them- 
selves in safety among the mountains which separate 
BoBotia from Attica at that point; from whence they passed 
into the glad harbour and refuge of Athens. ^ 

Two hundred and twelve brave men thus emerged to 
life and liberty, breaking loose from that impending fate 
which too soon overtook the.remainder, and preserving for 
future times the genuine breed and honourable traditions 

> Thucyd. iii. 24. Diodorus (xii. facte, without either noyelty or 
50) giyes a brief saxnmary of theio liTelinesg. 
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of PlatsBa. One man alone was taken prisoner at the brink 
of the outer ditch, while a few, who had enrolled them- 
selves originally for the enterprise, lost courage and re- 
turned in despair even from the foot of the inner wall; 
telling their comrades within that the whole band had 
perished. Accordingly, at day-break, the Plateeans within 
sent out a herald to solicit a truce for burial of the dead 
bodies, and it was only by the answer made to this request, 
that they learnt the actual truth. The description of this 
memoraole outbreak exhibits not less daring in the exe- 
cution than skill and foresight in the design, and is the 
more interesting, inasmuch as the men who thus worked 
out their salvation were precisely the bravest men who 
best deserved it. 

Meanwhile Faches and the Athenians kept Mitylene 
closely blocked up, the provisions were nearly b.c. 427. 
exhausted, and the besieged were already be- Blockade 
ginning to think of capitulation — when their close?/ cm? 
spirits were raised by tne arrival of the Lace- "ed on by 
daemonian envoy Salsethus, who had landed at nlan^*^*' 
Pyrrha on the west of Lesbos, and contrived to general 
steal in through a ravine which obstructed the ^1*° Mityie- 
continuity of the blockading wall (about Fe- naeans are 
bruary 427 b.c). He encouraged the Mityle- J^Cid otft 
naeans to hold out, assuring them that a Pelo- bytheLace- 
ponnesian fleet under Alkidas was on the point ^"J^/ind** 
of setting out to assist them, and that Attica thither 
would be forthwith invaded by the general Pelo- Sai®*^"'- 
ponnesian army. His own arrival, also, and his stay in the 
town, was in itself no small encouragement: we shall see 
hereafter, when we come to the siege of Syracuse by the 
Athenians, how much might depend upon the presence of 
one single Spartan. All thought of surrender was accord- 
ingly abandoned, and the Mitylenseans awaited with im- 
patience the arrival of Alkidas, who started from Pelopon- 
nesus at the beginning of April, with forty-two triremes; 
while the Lacedaemonian army at the same time invaded 
Attica, in order to keep the attention of Athens fully em- 
ployed. Their ravages on this occasion were more diligent, 
searching, and destructive to the country than before, and 
were continued the longer because they awaited the arrival 
of news from Lesbos. Eut no news reached them, their 

VOL. VL 
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stock of provisions was exhausted, and the army was ohliged 
to break up. i 

The tidings which at length arrived proved very un- 
satisfactory. 

Salsethus and the Mitylenseans had held out until their 
provisions were completely exhausted, hut neither relief 
nor encouragement reached them from Peloponnesus. At 
Mityi6n6 length even SalsBthus became convinced that no 
holds out relief would come; he projected, therefore, as a 
iionB'aM " ^^^t hope, a desperate attack upon the Athenians 
exhauBted and their wall of blockade. For this purpose he 
arm^s^sauhe distributed full panoplies among the mass of the 
people of people or commons, who had hitherto been with- 
for*a^gener- ®^* them, having at best nothing more than bows 
ai sally— or javelins.* 

refu?e^°to^* But he had not sufficiently calculated the 

Join— the consequences of this important step. The Mi- 
leLlUrto tylenaBan multitude living under an oligarchi- 
Athens, at cal government, had no mterest m the present 
discretion, contest, which had been undertaken without 
any appeal to their opinion. They had no reason for 
aversion to Athens, seeing that they suffered no practical 
grievance from the Athenian alliance: and (to repeat what 
has been remarked in the early portion of this volume) we 
find that even among the subject-allies (to say nothing of 
a privileged ally like Mitylene), the bulk of the citizens 
were never forward, sometimes positively reluctant, to 
revolt. The Mitylensean oligarchy had revolted, in spite 
of the absence of practical wrongs, because they desired 
an uncontrolled town-autonomy as well as security for its 
continuance. But this was a feeling to which the people 
were naturally strangers, having no share in the govern- 
ment of their own town, and being kept dead and passive, 
as it was the interest of the oligarchy that they should be, 
in respect to political sentiment. A Grecian oligarchy 
might obtain from its people quiet submission under ordi- 
nary circumstances ; but if ever it required energetic effort, 
the genuine devotion under which alone such effort could 
be given, was found wanting. The Mitylensean Demos, so 
soon as they found themselves strengthened and ennobled 

» Thucyd. iii. 25, 26, 6itXillei tov fi^jjiov, Tcpoxspov 4»iX6^ 

• Thucyd. iii. 27. 6 SiXaiGo?, x«l fivxa, u)? iice^iwv xoi? A6>ivaloic. 
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by the possession of heavy armour, refused obedience to the 
orders of Salsethus for marching out and imperiling their 
lives in a desperate struggle. They were under the belief 
— not unnatural under the secrecy of public affairs habi- 
tually practised by an oligarchy, but which assuredly the 
Athenian Demos would have been too well-informed to 
entertain — that their governors were starving them, and 
had concealed stores of provision for themselves. Accord- 
ingly, the first use which they made of their arms was, to 
demand that these concealed stores should be brought out 
and fairly apportioned to all; threatening unless their 
demand was complied with at once, to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Athenians and surrender the city. The 
ruling Mitylenseans, unable to prevent this, but foreseeing 
that it would be their irretrievable ruin, preferred the 
chance of negotiating themselves for a capitulation. It 
was agreed with Paches, that the Athenian armament 
should enter into possession of Mitylene; that the fate of its 
people and city should be left to the Athenian assembly, 
and that the Mitylenseans should send envoys to Athens to 
plead their cause: until the return of these envoys. Pachas 
engaged that no one should be either killed, or put in 
chains, or sold into slavery. Nothing was said about Sa- 
lsethus, who hid himself as well as he could in the city. In 
spite of the guarantee received from Paches, so great was 
the alarm of those Mitylenseans who had chiefly instigated 
the revolt, that when he actually took possession of the 
city, they threw themselves as suppliants upon the altars 
for protection. But being induced by his assurances to 
quit their sanctuary, they were placed in the island of 
Tenedos until answer should be received from Athens, i 

Having thus secured possession of Mitylene, Paches 
sent round some triremes to the other side of -,j^ p ^ 
the island, and easily captured Antissa. But ponnesian 
before he had time to reduce the two remaining ^^^*J*'*'*®' 
towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, he received news arrives off 
which forced him to turn his attention elsewhere. ***® coaBt of 

To the astonishment of every one, the Pe- asronish- 
loponnesian fleet of Alkidas was seen on the coast ™®"* ^^^ 
of Ionia. It ought to have been there much which it« 
earlier, and had Alkidas been a man of energy, l^^H^^^ 
it would have reached Mitylene even before the *^"* ^^' 

< Thacyd. iii. 28. 
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Bun'ender of the city. But the Peloponnesians, when about 
to advance into the Athenian waters and brave the Athe- 
nian fleet; were under the same impression of conscious 
weakness and timidity (especially since the victories of 
Phormio in the preceding year) as that which beset land- 
troops when marching up to attack the Lacedaemonian 
heavy-armed. ^ Alkidas, though unobstructed by the Athe- 
nians, who were not aware of his departure — though pressed 
to hasten forward by Lesbian and Ionian exiles on 
board; and aided by expert pilots from those Samian exiles 
who had established themselves at Ansea^ on the Asiatic 
continent, and acted as zealous enemies of Athens — never- 
theless instead of sailing straight to Lesbos, lingered first 
near Peloponnesus, next at the island of Delos, making 
capture of private vessels with their crews; until at length, 
on reaching the islands of Ikarus and Mykonus, he heard 
the unwelcome tidings that the besieged town had capitu- 
lated. Not at first crediting the report, he sailed onward 
to Embaton, in the Erythraean territory on the coast of 
Asia Minor, where he found the news confirmed. As only 
seven days had elapsed since the capitulation had been 
concluded, Teutiaplus, an Eleian captain in the fleet, stre- 
nuously urged the daring project of sailing on forthwith, 
and surprising Mitylene by night in its existing unsettled 
condition: no preparation would have been made for re- 
ceiving them, and there was good chance that the Athenians 
might be suddenly overpowered, the Mitylenaeans again 
armed, and the town recovered. 

Such a proposition, which was indeed something more 
than daring, did not suit the temper of Alkidas. Nor could 
he be induced by the solicitation of the exiles to fix and 
fortify himself either in any port of Ionia, or in the JEolic 
town of Kyme, so as to afford support and countenance to 
such subjects of the Athenian empire as were disposed to 
revolt; though he was confidently assured that many of 
them would revolt on his proclamation, and that the satrap 
Pissuthnes of Sardis would help him to defray the expense. 
Having been sent for the express purpose of relieving 
Mitylene, Alkidas believed himself interdicted from any 
other project. He determined to return to Peloponnesus 
at once, (heading nothing so much as the pursuit of Paches 

* Thnoyd. iy. 84. t^ Y^'^f-T) 8t8ouXu>|Aivot d>c iicl AaxeSatfxoviouc 

• Thncyd. ir. 76. 
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and the Athenian fleet. From Embaton accordingly he 
started on his return, coasting southward along Asia Minor 
as far as Ephesus. But the prisoners taken in his voyage were 
now an encumbrance to his night; and their number was not 
inconsiderable, since all the merchant-vessels in his route had 
approached the fleet without suspicion, believing it to be 
Athenian: a Feloponnesian fleet near the coast of Ionia was 
as yet something unheard of and incredible. To get rid 
of nis prisoners, Alkidas stopped at Myonnesus near Teos, 
and there put .to death the greater number of them — a 
barbarous proceeding which excited lively indignation 
among the neighbouring Ionic cities to which they belonged; 
insomuch that when he reached Ephesus, the Samian exiles 
dwelling at Ansea, who had come forward so actively to 
help him, sent him a spirited remonstrance, reminding him 
that the slaughter of men neither engaged in war, nor 
enemies, nor even connected with Athens except by con- 
straint, was disgraceful to one who came forth as the 
liberator of Greece — and that if he persisted, he would 
convert his friends into enemies, not his enemies into friends. 
So keenly did Alkidas feel this animadversion, that he at 
once liberated the remainder of his prisoners, several of 
them Chians; and then departed from Ephesug, taking his 
course across sea towards Krete and Peloponnesus. After 
much delay off the coast of Krete from stormy weather, 
which harassed and dispersed his fleet, he at length reached 
in safety the harbour of Kyllene in Elis, where his scat- 
tered ships were ultimately reunited. ^ 

Thus inglorious was the voyage of the flrst Pelopon- 
nesian admiral who dared to enter that Mare p^^^jj^gg 
clausum which passed for a portion of the terri- after the 
tory of Athens.2 But though he achieved little, JJft*^!^^*' 
his mere presence excited everywhere not less pursues the 
dismay, than astonishment: for the Ionic towns J®^* ^f Ai- 
were all unfortified, and Alkidas might take and which re- 
sack any one of them by sudden assault, even J^'^^^ *<> ^®* 
though unable to hold it permanently. Pressing wuhout'^' 
messages reached Paches from Erythrse and ^^^Sgf^"^® 
from several other places, while the Athenian *°^ ^' 

* Thncyd. iii. 32, 83-69. x^c iauTU>v ixdvTouc (tfj iav ico- 

• Thucyd. v. 96. 'Apyetoi *' iX- Xejilooc dtiivai, idasiov xatd 94- 
96vTSC itap' 'A6v]valouc iiccxdXouv Stt Xavvay (AaxsSaiftoviouO icapacXtO- 
Yi7pa|iji.ivoY iv xatc anovdaic S t a aau 
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triremes called Paralus and Salaminia (the privileged 
vessels which usually carried public and sacred deputations) 
had themselves seen the Peloponnesian fleet anchored at 
IkaruS; and brought him the same intelligence. Faches, 
having his hands now free by the capture of Mitylene, set 
forth immediately in pursuit of the intruder, whom he 
chased as far as the island of Patmos. It was there ascer- 
tained that Alkidas had finally disappeared from the eastern 
waters, and the Athenian aomiral, though he would have 
rejoiced to meet the Peloponnesian fleet in the open sea, 
accounted it fortunate that they had not taken up a posi- 
tion in some Asiatic harbour — in which case it would have 
been necessary for him to undertake a troublesome and 
tedious blockade, ^ besides all the chances of revolt among 
the Athenian dependencies. We shall see how much, in 
this respect, depended upon the personal character of the 
Lacedaemonian commander, when we come hereafter to the 
expedition of Brasidas. 

On his return from Patmos to Mityl^n^, Paches was 
induced to stop at Notium by the solicitations of 
]^o^ium— some exiles, ilotium was the port of Kolophon, 
he captures from which it was at some little distance, as 
Mb pSSdy^ ifeirsBus was from Athens. 2 
towardg About three years before, a violent internal 

Sl^ leider dissension had taken place in Kolophon, and one 
of the of the parties, invoking the aid of the Persian 

gamson. Itamanes (seemingly one of the generals of the 
satrap Pissuthnes), had placed him in possession of the 
town; whereupon the opposite party, forced to retire, had 
established itself separately and independently at Notium* 
But the Kolophomans who remained in the town soon 
contrived to procure a party in Notium, whereby they were 
enabled to regain possession of it, through the aid of a 
body of Arcadian mercenaries in the service of Pissuthnes. 
These Arcadians formed a standing garrison at Notium, 
in which they occupied a separate citadel or fortified space, 
while the town became again attached as harbour to Kolo- 
phon. A considerable body of exiles, however, expelled 

We see that the sea is here Ionia, 
reckoned as a portion of the Athe- ' Thncyd. iii. 33. 
uiah territory; and even the por- * The dissensions between No- 
tion of sea near to Peloponnesus tiuxn and Kolophon are noticed by 
—much more that on the coast of Aristot. Politic, y. 3. 2. 
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on that occasion, now invoked the aid of Pachas to rein- 
state them, asd to expel the Arcadians. On reaching the 
place, the Athenian general prevailed upon Hippias the 
Arcadian captain to come forth to a parley, under the 
promise that, if nothing mutually satisfactory could be 
settled, he would again replace him "safe and sound" in 
the fortification. But no sooner had the Arcadian come 
forth to this parley, than Paches, causing him to be de- 
tained under guard but without fetters or ill-usage, imme- 
diately attacked the fortification while the garrison were 
relying on the armistice, carried it by storm, and put to 
death both the Arcadians and the Persians who were found 
within. Having got possession of the fortification, he next 
brought Hippias again into it — " safe and sound," accord- 
ing to the terms of the convention, which was thus literally 
performed — and then immediately afterwards caused him 
to be shot with arrows and javelins. Of this species of 
fraud, founded on literal performance and real violation, 
of an agreement, there are various examples in Grecian 
history; but nowhere do we read of a more flagitious com- 
bination of deceit and cruelty than the behaviour of Paches 
at Notium. How it was noticed at Athens, we do not know: 
yet we remark, not without surprise, that Thucydides 
recounts it plainly and calmly, without a single word of 
comment. ^ 

Notium was now separated from Kolophon, and placed 
in possession of those Kolophonians who were Notium re- 
opposed to the Persian supremacy in the upper coioniaed 
town. But as it had been, down to this time, AtSns 
a mere appendage of Kolophon and not a separate 
separate town, the Athenians soon afterwards *°^^' 
sent (Ekists and performed for it the ceremonies of coloni- 
zation according to their own laws and customs, inviting 
from every quarter the remaining exiles of Kolophon. 2 
Whether any new settlers went from Athens itself, does not 
appear. But the step was intended to confer a sort of 
Hellenic citizenship, and recognised collective personality, 
on the new-bom town of Notium; without which, neither 
its The6ry or solemn deputation would have been admitted 
to offer public sacrifice, nor its private citizens to contend 
for the prize at Olympic and other great festivals. 

' Thucyd. iii. Si, Colophoniaca, p. 86. (Gottingen, 

' « Thucyd. ilL 84; C. A. Pcrtz, 1843.) 
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Having cleared* the Asiatic waters from the enemies 
Paohds of Athens, Paches returned to Lesbos, reduced 

Athens^ the towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, and soon found 
about a himself so completely master both of Mitylene 
M?t^i*"8ean ^^^ ^^® whole island as to be able to send home 
prison?^ the larger part of his force; carrying with them 
*w S®'^**"*" as prisoners those Mitylenaeans who had been 
cerned ^n^' deposited in Tenedos, as well as others promi- 
the late re- nently implicated in the late revolt, to the 
lelh'er with number aftoffether of rather more than a 
laicBthus. thousand. The Lacedsemonian Salaethus, being 
recently detected in his place of concealment, was included 
among the prisoners transmitted. 

Upon the fate of these prisoners the Athenians had 
Important HOW to pronounce. They entered upon the 
debate in discussion in a temper of extreme wrath and 
nianassem- Vengeance. As to Salaethus, their resolution 
biy upon to put him do death was unanimous and imme- 
ment'of the diate. They turned a deaf ear to his promises, 
prisoners, assuredly delusive, of terminating the blockade 
of Plataea, in case his life were spared. What to do with 
Mitylene and its inhabitants, was a point more doubtful, 
and was submitted to formal debate in the public assembly. 

It is in this debate that Thucydides jQrst takes notice 
First men- of Kleon, who is however mentioned by Plutarch 
tion of as rising into importance some few years earlier, 
fhu°cyd^dS8 during the Ufetime of Perikles. Under the 
—new class great increase of trade and population in Athens 
ticianV'to *^^ PeirsBus during the last forty years, a new 
which* he class of politicians seems to have grown up; 
belonged. ^^^^ engaged in various descriptions of trade 
and manufacture, who began to rival more or less in im- 
portance the ancient families of Attic proprietors. This 
change was substantially analogous to that which took 
place in the cities of MedQaeval Europe, when the merchants 
and traders of the various guilds gradually came to com- 
pete with, and ultimately supplanted, the patrician families 
in whom the supremacy had originally resided. In Athens, 
persons of ancient family and station enjoyed at this time 
no political privilege — since through the reforms of 
Ephialtes and Perikles, the political constitution had be- 
come thoroughly democratical. But they still continued 
to form the two highest classes in the Solonian census 
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founded on property — the Pentakosiomedimni, and the 
Hippeis or Knic hts. New men enriched by trade doubtless 
ffot into these classes, but probably only in minority, and 
imbibed the feeling of the class as they found it, instead 
of bringing into it any new spirit. Now an individual 
Athenian of this class, though without any legal title to 
preference, yet when he stood forward as candidate for 
political influence, continued to be decidedly preferred 
and welcomed by the social sentiment at Athens, which 
preserved in its spontaneous sympathies distinctions 
effaced from the political code. ^ Besides this place ready 
prepared for him in the public sympathy, especially ad- 
vantageous at the outset of political hfe — he found himself 
fjEirther borne up by the family connexions, associations 
and political clubs, &c., which exercised very great influ- 
ence both on the politics and the judicature of Athens, 
and of which he became a member as a matter of course. 
8uch advantages were doubtless only auxiliary, carrying a 
man up to a certain point of influence, but leaving him to 
achieve the rest by his own personal qualities and capacity. 
But their effect was nevertheless very real, and those who, 
without possessing them, met and buffeted him in tho 
public assembly, contended against great disadvantages. 
A person of such low or middling station obtained no 
favourable presumptions or indulffence on the part of the 
public to meet him half-way; nor did he possess established 
connexions to encourage first successes, or help him out 
of early scrapes. He found others already in possession 
of ascendency, and well-disposed to keep down new com- 
petitors; so that he had to win his own way unaided, from 
the first step to the last, by qualities personal to himself; 
by assiduity of attendance — by acquaintance with business 
— by powers of striking speech — and withal by unflinching 
audacity, indispensable to enable him to bear up against 
that opposition and enmity which he would incur from 
the high-bom politicians and organised party-clubs, as 
soon as he appeared to be rising into importance. 

The free march of political and judicial affairs raised 
up several such men, during the years beginning and imme- 
diately preceding the Peloponnesian war. Even during 

* Thncyd. t. 43. 'AXxt[)id8T)c~ Tt|AU)|ACvoc. Compare Xenophon, 
drfip ^Xixlq^ (iiiv u>v Sxi t6tc vio;, u)« Memorabil. i. 2, 26; iii. 6^ 1. 
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the lifetime of Perikles, they appear to have risen in greater 
;Eukrat68, or less numbers. But the personal ascendency 
?^^ikifi ^^ ^^^^ great man — who combined an aristocrati- 
Hy per- '* cal position with a strong and genuin e democrati- 
boius, Ac. cal sentiment, and an enlarged intellect rarely 
found attached to either — impressed a peculiar character 
on Athenian politics. The Athenian world was divided 
into his partisans and his opponents, among each of whom 
there were individuals high-bom and low-born — though 
the aristocratical party properly so called, the majority of 
wealthy and high-born Athenians, either opposed or dis- 
.liked him. It is about two years after his death that we 
begin to hear of a new class of politicians — Eukrates, the 
rope-seller — Kleon, the leather-seller — Lysikles, the sheep- 
peller — Hyperbolus, the lamp-maker;* the two first of 
whom must, however, have been already well-known as 
speakers in the Ekklesia even during the life-time of 
!Perikl§s. Among them all, the most distinguished was 
Kleon, son of Klesenetus. 

Kleon acquired his first importance among the speak- 
Character ers against Perikles, so that he would thus 
of Kleon. obtain for himself, during his early political 
career, the countenance of the numerous and aristocratical 
anti-Perikleans. He is described by Thucydides in general 
terms as a person of the most violent temper and character 
in Athens — as being dishonest in his calumnies, and viru- 
lent in his invective and accusation. 2 Aristophanes, in 
his comedy of the Knights, reproduces these features with 
others new and distinct, as well as with exaggerated de- 
tails, comic, satirical, and contemptuous. His comedy 
depicts Kleon in the point of view in which he would 
appear to the knights of Athens — a leather-dresser, smell- 
ing of the tan-yard — a low-bom brawler, terrifying 

' Aristophan. Eqait. 130 aeq.^ time two years afterwards, but 

and Scholia ; Eupolis, Dem^ Fragm. in terms which also seem to 

XT. p. 466, ed. Meineke. See the imply a first introduction— fxdXiffTa 

remarks in Banke, Gommentat. de Se aOrot); ev^fc KXiiuv 6 KXsaiverou, 

Vit& AristophaniSi p. cccxxxiv. dvif]p 67]fiaYU>76c xaT* cxeivov tov 

aeq. yp^'fO'* u>v xal xdp itXi^Oei KiSavtbxa- 

« Thncyd. ill. 86. KXiwv— a>v xal to?, iv. 21-28; also v. 16. KXdtuv 

e; ta aXXa piaidxato? tu>v icoXiTuJv, — vofxlCcDv xaxa<pavioTepo? &v elvat 

xal x(j> SrjfL(|> napanoXi) iv x^ x6ts xaxoupywv, xal dicioxdxepot 6ia()dX- 

iciOavtbxaxoc. Xu>v, &C. 

He also mentions Kleon a second 
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opponents by the violence of his criminations, the loudness 
of his voice, the impudence of his gestures — moreover as 
venal in his politics — threatening men with accusations 
aad then receiving money to withdraw them — a robber of 
the public treasury — persecuting merit as well as rank — 
and courting the favour of the assembly by the basest and 
most guilty cajolerv. The general attributes set forth by 
Thucydides (apart from Aristophanes, who does not profess 
to write history), we may reasonably accept — the powerful 
and violent invective of Kleon, often dishonest — together 
with his self-conjGidence and audacity in the public assembly. 
Men of the middling class, like Kleon and Hyperbolus, 
who persevered in addressing the public assembly and 
trying to take a leading part in it, against persons of 
greater family pretension than themselves, were pretty 
Bure to be men of more than usual audacity. Without 
this quality, they would never have surmounted the oppo- 
sition made to tnem. It is probable enough that they had 
it to a displeasing excess — and even if they had not, the 
same measure of self-assumption which in Alkibiades would 
be tolerated from his rank and station, would in them pass 
for insupportable impudence. Unhappily we have no 
specimens to enable us to appreciate the invective of 
Kleon. We cannot determine whether it was more virulent 
than that of Demosthenes and jEschines, seventy years 
afterwards; each of those eminent orators imputing to the 
other the grossest impudence, calumny, perjury, corruption, 
loud voice, and revolting audacity of manner, in language 
which Kleon can hardly have surpassed in intensity of 
vituperation, though he doubtless &11 immeasurably short 
of it in classical finish. Nor can we even tell in wnat de> 
gree Kleon's denunciations of the veteran Perikles were 
fiercer than those memorable invectives against the old 
age of Sir Robert Walpole, with which Lord Chatham^s 
political career opened. The talent for invective possessed 
by Kleon, employed first against Perikles, would be 
counted as great impudence by the partisans of that 
illustrious statesman, as well as by impartial and judicious 
citizens. But among the numerous enemies of Perikles, 
it would be applauded as a burst of patriotic indignation, 
and would procure for the orator that extraneous support 
at first, which would sustain him until he acquired his 
personal hold on the public assembly. ^ 

J Plutarch, Periklds, o. 88: 'EntfOexo 8i «al KXiuj^t^ ^t\ 
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By what degrees or through what causes that hold 
was gradually increased, we do not know. At the time 
when the question of MitylenS came on for discussion, it 
had grown into a sort of ascendency which Thucydides 
describes by saying that E^eon was "at that time by far 
the most persuasive speaker in the eyes of the people." 
The fact of Kleon^s great power of speech and his capa- 
city of handling public business in a popular manner, is 
better attested than anything else respecting him, because 
it depends upon two witnesses both hostile to him — Thucy- 
dides and Aristophanes. The assembly and the dikastery 
were Kleon's theatre and holding-ground: for the Athe- 
nian people taken collectively in their place of meeting — 
and the Athenian people taken individually — were not 
always the same person and had not the same mode of 
judgement: Demos sitting in thePnyx was a different man 
from Demos sitting at home. * The lofty combination of 
qualities possessed by Perikles exercised influence over- 
both one and the other; but Kleon swayed considerably 
the former, without standing high in the esteem of the latter. 

When the fate of Mitylene and its inhabitants was 
indigna- Submitted to the Athenian assembly, Kleon took 
tion of the the lead in the discussion. There never was a 
against*^' theme more perfectly suited to his violent tem- 
Mityifinfi— peramcnt and power of fierce invective. Taken 
SfKw'io collectively;, the case of Mitylene presented a 
put to death revolt as inexcusable and aggravated as any 
mai7popu- revolt could be. Indeed we have only to read 
lation of the grounds of it, as set forth by the Mitylensean 
age^^is'^^ speakers themselves before the Peloponnesians 
carried and at Olympia, to be Satisfied that such a proceed- 
passed. jj^^^ when looked at from the Athenian point of 
view, would he supposed to justify, and even to require, 
the very highest pitch of indignation. The Mitylenaeans 
admit not only that they have no ground of complaint 
against Athens, but that they have been well and honour- 
ably treated by her, with special privilege. But they fear 
that she may oppress them in future: they hate the very 
principle of her empire, and eagerly instigate, as well as 

8ia T^c np6< ixtivov ipT^c t<ov no- — in the words of the oomio author 

XiT<I)v itopsu6|xevo? «l? x-^jv BrjpLayui- Hermippus. 

YI^v. ' Aristophan. Equit. 750. 
Periklds was S7];^9eU at9u>vi KXstovi 
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aid, her enemies to subdue her: they select the precise 
moment in which she has been worn down by a fearful 
pestilence, invasion, and cost of war. Nothing more than 
this would be required to kindle the most intense wrath in 
the bosom of an Athenian patriot. But there was yet 
another point which weighed as much as the rest, if not 
more. The revolters had been the first to invite a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet across the ^gean, and the first to proclaim, 
both to Athens and her allies, the precarious tenure of her 
empire. ^ The violent Kleon would on this occasion find 
in the assembly an audience hardly less violent than him- 
self, and would easily be able to satisfy them that anything 
like mercy to the Mitylenaeans was treason to Athens. He 
proposed to apply to the captive city the penalties tolerated 
by the custom of war, in their harshest and fullest measure: 
to kill the whole Mitylenaean male population of military 
age, probably about 6000 persons — and to sell as slaves 
afi the women and children. 2 The proposition, though 
strongly opposed by Diodotus and others, was sanctioned 
and passed by the assembly, and a trireme was forthwith 
despatched to Mitylene, enjoining Paches to put it in exe- 
cution. ^ 

8uch a sentence was, in principle, nothing more than 
a very rigorous application of the received laws Repentance 
of war. Not merely the reconquered rebel, but °? *^® "\*^®" 
even the prisoner of war (apart irom any special the decree 
convention) was at the mercy of his conqueror »» passed. A 
to be slain, sold, or admitted to ransom. We sembiy is 
shall find the Lacedaemonians carrying out the convened 
maxim without the smallest abatement towards aider the' 
the Platsean prisoners in the course of a very decree, 
short time. And doubtless the Athenian people — so long 
as they remained in assembly, under that absorbing tem- 
porary intensification of the common and predominant senti- 
ment which springs from the mere fact of multitude — and 
so long as they were discussing the principle of the case, — 
What had MitylenS deserved? — thought only of this view. 

1 Thncyd. iii. 86. icpoa^uvefidXcTO 1000 (Thucyd. iii. 60). The total of 

odx iXd^tatov TJ}c 6p(A^c, Ac. 7]f)u)vTec or males of military age 

* I infer this total number from must have been (I imagine) six 

the fact that the number sent to times this number. 

Athens by Pachfis, as foremost in- ' Thucyd. iii. 36. 
•tigators, was rather more than 
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Less than the most rigorous measure of war (they would 
conceive) would be inadequate to the wrong done by the 
MityleDseans. 

But when the assembly broke up — when the citizen^ 
no longer wound up by sympathising companions and 
animated speakers in the Pnyx, subsided into the compara- 
tive quiescence of individual life — when the talk came to 
be, not about the propriety of passing such a resolution, 
but about the details of executing it — a sensible change, 
and marked repentance became presently visible. We must 
also recollect — and it is a principle of no small moment in 
human affairs, especially among a democratical people like 
the Athenians, who stand charged with so many resolutions 
passed and afterwards unexecuted — that the sentiment of 
wrath against the Mitylenseans had been really in part dis- 
charged by the mere passing of the sentence, quite apart 
from its execution; just as a furious man relieves himself 
from overboiling anger by imprecations against others, 
which he would himself shrink from afterwards realising. 
The Athenians, on the whole the most humane people in 
Greece (though humanity, according to our ideas, cannot 
be predicated of any Greeks), became sensible that they 
had sanctioned a cruel and frightful decree. Even the 
captain and seamen i to whom it was given to carry, set 
forth on their voyage with mournful repugnance. The 
Mitylenaean envoys present in Athens (who had probably 
been allowed to speak in the assembly and plead their own 
cause), together with those Athenians who had been proxeni 
and friends of Mitylene, and the minority generally of the 
previous assembly — soon discerned, and did their best to 
foster, this repentance; which became during the course of 
the same evening so powerful as well as so wide-spread, 
that the Strategi acceded to the prayer of the envoys, and 
convoked a fresh assembly for the morrow to reconsider 
the proceeding. By so doing, they committed an illegality, 
and exposed themselves to the chance of impeachment. 
But the change of feeling among the people was so manifest 
as to overbear any such scruples. 2 

» Thucyd. iil. 36. Kal t^ Oaxepala the trireme appointed to carry the 

(lexdcvoidc tic eOSuc f^ aOTOi; xal dva- order of execution, are a striking 

Xoyiafioc, u>(x6v to f)o6Xcufxa xal (xeya point of evidence in this case : x?]^ 

iyvwoOai, ic6Xiv SXtjv StafSeipai (xaX- icpoxepac veu)c 06 vnouS^ itXeou97]; 

Xov ^ o& xoi)? alxtouc* iitl itpayfxa dXXoxoxov, Ac. (iii. 50). 

The feelings of the seamen, in *■ Thucyd. iii. 36. As to the ille- 
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Though Thucydides has given us only a short summary 

without any speeches, of what passed in the first Account or 

assembly — yet as to this second assembly, he **»® tecond 

gives us at length the speeches both of Kleon giren by 

and Diodotus — the two principal orators of the ThwcydidAs 

first also. We may be sure that this second K*eon^n ^ 

assembly was in all points one of the most in- "^pport of 

1 !• J • c j.\. i_i J the resolu- 

terestmg and anxious ot the whole war; and tion already 
though we cannot certainly determine what were ?••■«<*. 
the circumstances which determined Thucydides in his 
selection of speeches, yet this cause, as well as the signal 
defeat of Kleon whom he disliked, may probably be pre- 
sumed to have influenced him here. 

That orator, coming forward to defend his proposition 
passed on the preceding day, denounced in terms of indig- 
nation the unwise tenderness and scruples of the people, 
who could not bear to treat their subject-allies, according 
to the plain reality, as men held only by naked fear. He 
dwelt upon the mischief and folly ot reversing on one day 
what had been decided on the day preceding; also upon 
the guilty ambition of orators, who sacrificed the most 
valuable interests of the commonwealth, either to pecuniary 
gains, or to the personal credit of speaking with effect, 
triumphing over rivals, and setting up their own fancies 
in place of fact and reality. He deprecated the mistaken 
encouragement given to such delusions by a public "wise 
beyond what was written," who came to the assembly, not 
to apply their good sense in judging of public matters, but 
merely for the delight of hearing speeches. * He restated 
the heinous and unprovoked wronff committed by the Mity- 
lenseans — and the grounds for inflicting upon them that 
maximum of punishment which "justice" enjoined. He 
called for "justice" against them, nothing less, but nothing 

gality, gee Thncyd. vl. 14— which tepoi 8i too xaXw? «Iic4vtoc jtifx'j^c^ff- 

I think is good evidence to prove 8ai X6yov. 

that there wag illegality. I agree Compare the language of Arch i- 

with Schomann on thig point, in damns at Sparta in the congress, 

spite of the doubts of Dr. Arnold, where he takes credit to the Spar- 

* Thucyd. iii. 87. ol fiiv YdtpTtbv tans for being ajAaOeffxepov tu)v v6- 

T8 v6(i.u>v.9o<pd)Tepoi PooXovxai <palvtff- jicdv t^; Onspo'j/la^ icai8eu6fxevoi, Ac. 

9ai, Tu>v Ts dsl Xt70(xivu)v ic t6 xoiv^v (Thucyd. i. 84) — very similar in 

icspi7lYveo8ai . . . . oi 8' AitioxoovTe? spirit to the remarks of Kleon 

T^ iauTu)v ^uvivei dftaGifftspoi fiiv about the Athenians. 
TU)v v6(AU>v d^i0U9iv elvat, dSuvaTtb- 
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more; warning the assembly that the imperial necessities 
of Athens essentially required the constant maintenance of 
a sentiment of fear in the minds of unwilling subjects, and 
that they must prepare to see their empire pass away if 
they suffered themselves to be guided either by compassion 
for those who, if victors, would have no compassion on them^ 
— or by unseasonable moderation towards those who would 
neither feel nor requite it — or by the mere impression of 
seductive discourses. Justice against the Mitylenseans, not 
less than the strong political interests of Athens, required 
the infliction of the sentence decreed on the day preceding. > 

The harangue of Kleon is in many respects remarkable. 
Bemarks on ^^ ^^ ^^^ Surprised to find a man, whose whole 
the speech importance resided in his tongue, denouncing so 
of Kleon. severely the licence and the undue influence of 
speech in the public assembly, we must recollect that lOeon 
had the advantage of addressing himself to the intense pre- 
valent sentiment of the moment: that he could therefore 
pass off the dictates of this sentiment as plain, downright, 
honest, sense and patriotism — while the opponents, speaking 
against the reignmg sentiment and therefore driven to col- 
lateral argument, circumlocution, and more or less of 
manoeuvre, might be represented as mere clever sophists, 
showing their talents in making the worse appear the better 
reason — if not actually bribed, at least unprincipled and 
without any sincere moral conviction. As this is a mode 
of dealing with questions, both of public concern and of 
private morality, not less common at present than it was 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war — to seize upon some 
strong and tolerably wide-spread sentiment among the 
public, to treat the dictates of that sentiment as plain com- 
mon sense and obvious right, and then to shut out all 
rational estimate of coming good and evil as if it were 
unholy or immoral, or at best mere uncandid subtlety — we 
may well notice a case in which Kleon employs it to support 
a proposition now justly regarded as barbarous. 

Applying our modern views to this proposition, indeed, 
the prevalent sentiment would not only not be in favour of 

• Thucyd. iii. 40. (xrjSe -cpial toT? 4|xoi xa xe Sixaia i« MiTuXrjvaloo? 
aSufxcpopcDxaxoic T^ *PX^) oixxy, xal xal xo 56ji.<popa 5{xa iconQaexe* aXXu>c 
flSovfJ Xdycov, xol imetxelo^, dfxap- 8i fvdvxec xoi« fxsv 06 x^P^^^'^^j ^f^a? 
xdvciv. tk aOxouc fidXXov 8ixaiu)o«96e. 

* Thucyd. iii. 40. iieie6[xevoi H 
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Kleon, but would be irresistibly in favour of his opponents. 
To put to death in cold blood some six thousand persons, 
womd 80 revolt modern feelings, as to overbalance all con- 
siderations of past misconduct in the persons to be con- 
demned. Nevertheless the speech of Diodotus, Speech of 
who followed and opposed Kleon, not only con- i>iodotu8 in 

.. IX T- "^1 J- • opposition 

tains no appeal to any such merciful predisposi- to Kieon— 
tions, but even positively disclaims appealing to Becond de- 
them: the orator deprecates, not less than Kleon, gaUn? the 
the influence of compassionate sentiment, or of former. 
a spirit of mere compromise and moderation, i He farther 
discards considerations of iustice or the analogies of criminal 
judicature 2 — and rests nis opposition altogether upon 

' Thncyd. iii. 48: compare the oGxs xaTTjyopi^vcov* ob •(ip icsp2 ttjc 

speech of Kleon, iii. 40. &(i.sTc Si ixelviuv aSixlac fjiiiv 6 dywvi el ou>- 

Yvovxec dfieUo tA5« «Tvai, xol (m^t* (ppovoufisv, dXXd icspl x^? i](xsxepac 

oixx({> icXiov velpiavxcc jxi^xe iitiaixei<i, tOpouXlac . . . .8txai6xtpo? Yap 

olc 0&8 i iyu) iu> icpoadYsaQai, u>v a6xou (KXitovoc) 6 Xdyoc 

die' QtOxtbv 8i x(bv icapaivou{X6vu>v, Ac. icp6c Tf)v vuv Oftcxipav ipyjjv 

Dr. Arnold distinguishes otxxoc ic MixuXifivalou^i "^^X^ ^^ ^^*^~ 

(or SXeoO f^om inieixela, hy saying ondaaixo* fj|i.ci< 6i o6 8txaC6- 

that Hhe former is a feeling, the |i.cOaicp6< adxo^c, (uvTcxtuv 

latter, a habit; oTxTOC, pity or com- 6ixalu)v 8«iv, dXXd pooXeo6(xs9a 

passion, may occasionally touch icepl a6xu)v, oiciuc xpriai\ujiz l^ouaiv. 

those who are generally very far So Mr. Burke, in his speech on 

frombeingiicuixeic— mild or gentle. Conciliation with America (Burke's 

'£TCieixela relates to all persons— Works, vol. iii. p. 69-74), in dis- 

oTxxoc; to particular indiyidnals." cussing the proposition of prose- 

The distinction here taken is cer- cuting the acts of the refractory 

tainly in itself Just, and iicieix7)c colonies as criminal, «The thing 

sometimes has the meaning ascribed seems a great deal too big for my 

to it by Dr. Arnold: but in this ideas of jurisprudence. It should 

passage I believe it has a different seem, to my way of conceiving 

meaning. The contrast between such matters, that there is a wide 

oIxxo< and inicixKla (as Dr. Arnold difference in reason and policy, 

explains them) would be too feeble, between the mode of proceeding on 

and too little marked, to serve the the irregular conduct of scattered 

purpose of Kleon and Diodotus. individuals, or even of bands of 

'Enuixtla here rather means the men who disturb order within the 

disposition to stop short of your state — and the civil dissensions 

full rights; a spirit of fairness and which may from time to time agi- 

adjustment; an abatement on tate the several communities which 

your part likely to be requited by compose a great empire. It looks 

abatement on the part of your ad- to me to be narrow and pedantic, 

▼ersary : compare Thucyd. i. 76 ; to apply the ordinary ideas of cri- 

iv. 19 ; V. 86 ; viii. 93. minal justice to this great public 

» Thucyd. iii. 44. iyu) 8i itap^X- contest. I do not know the method 

Qov o&xs dvxspu>v ntpl MiTuXt]valu>y ofdrawing up anindictment against 

VOL, VI. B 
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reasons of public prudence, bearing upon the future welfare 
and security of Athens. 

He begins by vindicating* the necessity of reconsidering 
the resolution just passed, and insists on the mischief of 
deciding so important a question in haste or under strong 
passion. He enters a protest against the unwarrantable 
insinuations of corruption or self-conceit by which Kleon 
had sought to silence or discredit his opponents ;2 and then, 
taking up the question on the ground of public wisdom 
and prudence, he proceeds to show that the rigorous sen- 
tence decreed on the preceding day was not to be defended. 
That sentence would not prevent any other among the 
subject-allies from revolting, if they saw, or fancied that 
they saw, a fair chance of success : but it might perhaps 
drive them, 3 if once embarked in revolt, to persist even to 
desperation, and bury themselves under the ruins of their 
city. "While every means ought to be employed to prevent 
them from revolting, by precautions beforehand — it was a 
mistaken reckoning to try to deter them by enormity of 
punishment, inflicted afterwards upon such as were recon- 
quered. In developing this argument, the speaker gives 
some remarkable views on the theory of punishment gener- 
ally, and on the small addition obtained in the way of 
preventive effect, even by the greatest aggravation of the 
suffering inflicted upon the condemned criminal — views 
which might have passed as rare and profound even down 
to the last century.* And he farther supports his argument 
by emphatically setting forth the impolicy of confounding 
the Mitylensean Demos in the same punishment with their 
oligarchy: the revolt had been the act exclusively of the 

a whole people," Ac. — "My con- geyerity (dcpeiSifftaTa tcAvtoov Itci- 

sideration is narrow, confined, and ijitopsiTo). And you might often 

wholly limited to the policy of the see along the frequented roads 

question." men deprived of their eye% their 

' Thucyd. iii. 42. bands, and their feet : so that in 

» Thucyd. iii. 43. his government, either Greek or 

* Thucyd. iii. 45, 46. barbarian, if he had no criminal 

* Compare this speech of Dio- purpose, might go fearlessly 
dotus with the views of punish- through and carry whatever he 
ment implied by Xenophon in his found convenient." (Anabasis, i. 
Anabasis, where he is describing the 9, 13.) 

government of Cyrus the younger : The severity of the punishment 

<^Nor can any man contend, that is in Xenophon^s mind the measure 

Cyrus suffered criminals and wrong- both of its effects in deterring cri- 

dgers to laugh at him: he punish- minals, and of the character of tha 

dLthem with tha most unmeasured ruler inflicting it* 
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latter, and the former had not only taken no part in it, but 
as soon as they obtained possession of arms, had surrendered 
the city spontaneously. In all the allied cities, it was the 
commons who were well-affected to Athens, and upon whom 
her hold chiefly depended against the doubtful fidelity of 
the oligarchies : i but this feeling could not possibly continue, 
if it were now seen that all the Mitylenseans indiscriminately 
were confounded in one common destruction. Diodotus 
concludes by recommending that those Mitylenseans whom 
Paches had sent to Athens as chiefs of the revolt, should 
be put upon their trial separately; but that the remaining 
population should be spared. 2 

This speech is that of a man who feels that he has 
the reigning and avowed sentiment of the audience against 
him, and that he must therefore win his way by appeals 
to their reason. The same appeals however might have been 
made, and perhaps had been made, during the preceding 
discussion, without success. But Diodotus knew that the 
reigning sentiment, though still ostensibly predominant, 
had been silently undermined during the last few hours, 
> and that the reaction towards pity and moderation, which 
had been growing up under it, would work in favour of 
his arguments, though he might disclaim all intention of 
invoking its aid. After several other discourses, both for 
and against, — the assembly came to a vote, and the propo- 
sition of Diodotus was adopted ; but adopted by so small 
a majority, that the decision seemed at first doubtful. 3 

The trireme carrying the first vote had started the 
day before, and was already twenty-four hours Rapid 
on its way to Mitylene. A second trireme was y^y*^.® of 

J. .•'i .7 1 . ., t the trireme 

immediately put to sea bearing the new decree ; which 

yet nothing short of superhuman exertions could carries the 

enable it to reach the condemned city, before decree to 

the terrific sentence now on its way might be JJityiend— 

actually in course of execution. The Mityle- jusUn^thne 

nsean envoys stored the vessel well with pro- *J prevent 

visions, promising large rewards to the crew if tion^orthe 

they arrived in time. An intensity of effort *"*• 

* Thuoyd. iii. 47. Nov (i.iv Y^P t^« otvxixaOifftaji.iv'T]? ic6Xctt>c th rXtf^ 

6(itv 6 &^|j.o< iv ndiaat; xai; icdXeaiv 9oq ^U|j.(j.a)^ov ^x^vxtc k^ ic6Xs(jlov 

c5voo< iaxl, xal i) 06 ^uva^piorraTai irti^fzoHt. 

tOK 6XI70K, ^ sav piaaO^, fticdp^'^ * Thucyd. iii. 48. 

ToU dKOOTiQoaoi itoXi|Aioc t0^u«, xal ' Thucyd. iii. 49. i-fivovxo iv <) 
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was manifested, without parallel in the history of Athenian 
seamanship. The oar was never once relaxed between 
Athens and Mitylene — the rowers merely taking turns for 
short intervals of rest, with refreshment, of barley-meal 
steeped in wine and oil, swallowed on their seats. Luckily 
there was no unfavourable wind to retard them: but the 
object would have been defeated, if it had not happened 
that the crew of the first trireme were as slow and averse 
in the transmission of their rigorous mandate, as those of 
the second were eager for the delivery of the reprieve in 
time. And after aU, it came only just in time. The first 
trireme had arrived, the order for execution was actually 
in the hands of Paches, and his measures were already 
preparing. So near was the Mitylensean population to this 
wholesale destruction : i so near was Athens to the actual 
perpetration of an enormity which would have raised 
against her throughout Greece a sentiment of exasperation 
more deadly than that which she afterwards incurred even 
from the proceedings at Melos, Skione and elsewhere. Had 
the execution been realised, the person who would have 
Buffered most by it, and most deservedly, would have been 
the proposer Kleon. For if the reaction in Athenian sen- 
timent was so immediate and sensible after the mere passing 
of the sentence, far more violent would it have been when 
they learnt that the deed had been irrevocably done, and 
when all its painful details were presented to their imagin- 
ations: and Kleon would have been held responsible as the 
Those Mity- author of that which had so disgraced them in 
wh'm'^*' their own eyes. As the case turned out, he was 
Fachds had fortunate enough to escape this danger; and his 
Ath* *° a proposition, to put to death those Mitylenaeans 
put to death whom Paches had sent home as the active re- 
— treatment yolting party, was aftorwards adopted and exe- 
by the^ " cuted. It doubtless appeared so moderate, after 
Athenians, the previous decree passed but rescinded, as to 
be adopted with little resistance, and to provoke no after- 
repentance: yet the men so slain were rather more than 
one thousand in number. 2 

Besides this sentence of execution, the Athenians 
razed the fortifications of Mitylene, and took possession of 

jftipoTOvla &Y^u)(j.aXot, ixpirriat 8* f| jxev 7) MitoXt^vt!} ^X9t xivSuvou. 
^oO A10S6TOU. * Thuoyd. iii. 60. 

f iTltiiCtrd* iili 49. sap a tovoutov 
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all her ships of war. In lieu of tribute, they farther 
established a new permanent distribution of the land of 
the island; all except Methymna, which had remained 
faithful to them. They distributed it into 3000 lots, of 
which 300 were reserved for consecration to the gods, and 
the remainder assigned to Athenian kleruchs, or proprietary 
settlers, chosen by lot amon^ the citizens; the Lesbian 
proprietors still remaining on the land as cultivating tenants, 
and paying to the Athenian kleruch an annual rent of two 
minse (about seven pounds sixteen shillings sterling) for 
each lot. We should have been glad to learn more about 
this new land-settlement than the few words of the historian 
suffice to explain. It would seem that 2700 Athenian 
citizens with their families must have gone to reside, for 
the time at least, in Lesbos — as kleruchs : that is, without 
abnegating their rights as Athenian citizens, and without 
being exonerated either from Athenian taxation, or from 
personal military service. But it seems certain that these 
men did not continue long to reside in Lesbos. We may 
even suspect that the kleruchic allotment of the island must 
have been subsequently abrogated. There was a strip on 
the opposite mainland of Asia, which had hitherto belonged 
to Mitylene; this was now separated from that town, and 
henceforward enrolled among the tributary subjects of 
Athens. * 

> Thacyd. ill. 60; iv. 62. About annual reyenue capable of being 

ihe Lesbian kleruchs, see Boeckh, appropriated by the state^ unless 

Public Econ. of Athens, B. ill. c. that sum were required to xnain- 

18 ; Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. i. 2, p. tain the kleruchs as resident garri- 

86. These kleruchs must origi- son for the maintenance of Les- 

nally baye gone thither as a gar- bos. And as it turned out after- 

rison, as M. Boeckh remarks ; and wards that their residence was not 

may probably haye come back, necessary, we may doubt whether 

either all or a part, when needed the state did not conyert the kle- 

for military seryice at home, and ruchic grants into a public tribute, 

when it was ascertained that the wholly or partially, 

island might be kept without them. We may farther remark, that if 

Still howeyer there is much which the kleruch be supposed a citizen 

is puzzling in this arrangement, resident at Athens, but reoeiying 

It seems remarkable that the Athe- rent from his lot of land in some 

nians, at a time when their accu- other territory — the analogy be- 

mulated treasure had been exhaust- tween him and the Boman colo- 

ed and when they were begin- nist fails. The Boman colonistai, 

ning to pay direct contributions though retaining their priyileges 

from their priyate property, "should as citizens, were sent out to reside 

sacri^ce 6400 mina (90 talents) on their grants of land, and to 
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To th0 misfortunes of MitylSnS belongs^ as a suitable 
Nnormitlea appendiXy the fate of Faches the Athenian com- 
voimnliud mander, whose perfidy at Notium has been re- 
A?]yiUyUna cently recounted. It appears that having con- 
r to' th *^ tracted a passion for two beautiful free women 
Athonian ftt MitylenS, Hellanis and Lamaxis, he slew 
dikaitorj. their husbands, and got possession of them by 
force. Possibly they may have had private friends at 
Athens, which must of course have been the case with many 
Mitylensean families. At all events they repaired thither, 
bent on obtaining redress for this outrage, and brought 
their complaint against Paches before the Athenian 
dikastery, m that trial of accountability to which every 




oonititute a sort of resident garri- 
son over the prior inhabitants, 
who had been despoiled of a por- 
tion of territory to make room for 
them. 

See— on this subject and ana- 
logy — the excellent Dissertation 
of Madwig— De jure et conditione 
coloniarum Populi Bomani qusestio 
hiitorica— Madwig,Opu8cul.Gopen- 
hag. 1834. Diss. yiii. p. 246. 

M. Boeckh and Dr. Arnold con- 
tend Justly that at the time of the 
expedition of Athens against Sy- 
racuse and afterwards (Thucyd. 
yii. 67; viii. 23), there could have 
been but few, if any, Athenian 
kleruchs resident in Lesbos. We 
might even push this argument 
farther, and apply the same infer- 
ence to an earlier period, the 
eighth year of the war (Thucyd. 
iv.76), wlien the Mitylensan exiles 
were so active in their aggressions 
upon Antandrus and the other 
towns, originally Mityleneean 
possessions, on the opposite main- 
land. There was no force near at 
hand on the part of Athens to deal 
with these exiles except the dpyu- 
P0X6701 v^s(. But had there been 
kleruchs at Mityldnd, they would 
probably have been able to defeat 
the exiles in their first attempts, 
would certainly have been 



among the most important forces 
to put them down afterwards— 
whereas Thucydidds makes no al- 
lusion to them. 

Farther, the oration of Antipho 
(De Gsede Herod, c. 13) makes no 
allusion to Athenian kleruchs, 
either as resident in the island, or 
even as absentees receiving the 
annual rent mentioned by Thucy- 
didds. The Mitylensean citizen, 
father of the speaker of that ora- 
tion, had been one of those im- 
plicated (as he says, unwillingly) 
in the past revolt of the city 
against Athens: since the deplor- 
able termination of that revolt, 
he had continued possessor of his 
Lesbian property, and continued 
also to discharge his obligations 
as well (choregic obligations— 5^0- 
pTjYlaO towards Mityldnd as (his 
obligations of pecuniary payment 
— TiX>)) towards Athens. If the 
arrangement mentioned by Thu- 
cydidds had been persisted in, this 
Mitylensean proprietor would have 
paid nothing towards the city of 
Athens, but merely a rent of two 
minsB to some Athenian kleruch 
or citizen ; which can hardly be 
reconciled with the words of the 
speaker as we find them in An* 
tiphOt 
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officer was liable at the close of his command. So profound 
was the sentiment which their case excited, in this open 
and numerous assembly of Athenian citizens, that the guilty 
commander, not waiting for sentence, slew himself with his 
sword in open court, i 

The surrender of Platsea to the Lacedaemonians took 
place not loncf after that of Mitylene to the „ 

Axi_' ij.ij.'j.i_ Surrender 

Athenians — somewhat later m the same summer, of Piatsea 
Though the escape of one-half of the garrison to the Lace- 
had made the provisions last longer for the rest, «™<>'^^^*'* 
still their whole stock had now come to be exhausted, so 

' See the Epigram of Agathiaa, pov, &C) e606va< 8l8ou< t^< vrpaTT]- 

67. p. 877. Agathias ed. Bonn. flac, iv aOT<jj T<jj 6ixa9T7]pi(f) aicaod- 

*EXXavlc Tpiiidxaipa, xal d x^' (tevo^ ^i?oc dveiXev iauT6v, Ac. 

pUffoa Ad|iLa^i(, The statement in Plutarch, and 

{9TT)v (jiiv icdTpa< (fiffta Aea- that in the Epigram hang together 

pidSoQ. 80 perfectly well, that each lends 

"Oxxoc S* 'A^ri^aiiQai o6v SXxaatv jfv- authority to the other, and I think 

6a8c xiXffttc there is good reason for crediting 

T&v MiTuXi]va(«v ^dv aXdica^c the Epigram. The suicide of Fa- 

nijri^i chds, and that too before the di- 

Tdv xoupdv d6lxu)< fjpdaaocTo, tu>( kasts, implies circumstances very 

8i ouveuvu)c different from those usually brought 

ixTavcv,u>cTi^va<TXj8ept7]96(ASvoQ. in accusation against a general on 

Tal Si xax* Alyaioio poou icXaTi) trial. It implies an intensity of 

XaiTjia <pspi90T]v, anger in the numerous dikastB 

xal kotI xdv xpavocdv Mo'|;ovlav greater than that which acts of 

dpafxiTT)v, peculation would be likely to raise, 

Ad(i(f> 8' dYY*^^TT)v dXiTiQftovoc IpY^ and such as to strike a guilty maa 

ndxtjxoc with insupportable remorse and 

(iiaf a |Liv cU 6Xo7)v x^pa ouvt)- humiliation. The story of Lap- 

Xaadfijv. maxis and Hell&nis would bejuit 

Tola itiv, a> xo6pa, icenovigxaTov* of a nature to produce this vehe- 

&'!> 8* iitl TtdTpav ment emotion among the Athe- 

^xexov, iv8' aux^ xsiaQov dito^Qi- nian dikasts. Moreover the words 

fniva* of the Epigram— piio^a (tiv «U 8Xoij)v 

Eu 8i ic6v<uv dii6vaa6ovy iitcl itoxl x^pa 9UvT]Xaodxi]v — are precisely ap« 

od|ta 9Uvc6va>v plicable to a self-inflicted death. 

c&Stxov, eg xXeivac |i.va|i.a aao^po- It would seem by the Epigram, 

ouva^* moreover, that even in the time of 

*T|Lvci)9iv 8* Iti itdvx«< 6(i69povac Agathias (a.d. 650 — the reign of 

fjpcotvac, Justinian) there must have been 

itdxpa< xal icoaltov itiQ|xaxa xicra- preserved at Mityldnd a sepulchral 

(jiiva^ monument commemorating this in- 

Plutarch (Nikias, 6 : compare cident. 

Flutorch Aristeidds, c. 26) states Schneider (ad Aristotel. Folitio. 

the fact of Pach6s having slain y. '6, 2) erroneously identifies this 

himself before the dikastery on story with that of Doxander and 

occasion of this trial Of account- the two iitlxXi]poi whom he wished to 

•bility* XldxTjTa xov IXovxa Ai9- obtaininmarriage forhii twoioni. 
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that the remaining defenders were enfeebled and on the 
point of perishinff bv starvation. The Lacedaemonian 
commander of the blocKading force, knowing their defence- 
less condition^ could easily have taken the town by storm, 
had he not been forbidden by express orders from Sparta. 
For the Spartan government, calculating that peace might 
one day be concluded with Athens on terms of mutual 
cession of places acquired by war, wished to acquire Flataea, 
not by force but by capitulation and voluntary surrender, 
which would serve as an excuse for not giving it up: though 
such a distinction, between capture by force ana by capi- 
tulation, not admissible in modern diplomacy, was after- 
wards found to tell against the Lacedaemonians quite as 
much as in their favour. ^ Acting upon these orders, the 
Lacedaemonian commander sent in a iherald, summoning 
the Flataeans to surrender voluntarily, and submit them- 
selves to the Lacedaemonians as judges — with a stipulation 
^that the wrong-doers > should be punished, but that none 
should be punished unjustly.'' To the besieged, in their 
state of hopeless starvation, all terms were nearly alike, 
and they accordingly surrendered the city. After a few 
days' interval, during which they received nourishment 
from the blockading army, five persons arrived from Sparta 
to sit in judgement upon their fate — one Aristomenidas, 
a Herakleid of the regal family. 3 

The five Spartans having taken their seat as judges, 
q^^ doubtless in full presence of the blockading 

Piattean army, and especially with the Thebans, the great 
rfion^are"' enemies of Flataea, by their side — the prisoners 
put upon taken, 200 Flataeans and twenty-five Athenians, 
Vefore'**^ were brought up for trial or sentence. No 
Laoedsmo- accusation was preferred against them by any 
nian Judges, qq^. |J^^ ^j^g simple question was put to them 

by the judges — "Have you during the present war rendered 
any service to the Lacedaemonians or to their allies V The 
Flataeans were confounded at a question alike unexpected 
and preposterous. It admitted but of one answer — but 
before returning any categorical answer at all, they en- 
treated permission to pleaa their cause at length. In spite 

* Thnoyd. r. 17. AaxtBat|AOvloiCt val dixacmlc ixsl* 

* Thucyd. ill. 89. npoarAynttx 8* vote XP^^'^^>^) '^^'^c tt d3ixouc xo« 
a6ToU xigpuxa XiyovTa, si {)o6XovTai X&Ckv, icapi dtxv)v tk oOSi^a. 
KapaSoOvai t^v ic6Xtv ix6vTic toi« * Fauian. iii. 9, 1. 
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of" the opposition of the Thebans,i their request was 
granted. Astymachus and Lakon (the latter, proxenus of 
Sparta at Platsea) were appointed to speak on behalf of 
the body. Possibly both these delegates may have spoken : 
if so, Thucydid^s has blended the two speeches into one. 
A more desperate position cannot be imagined. The 
interrogatory was expressly so framed as to exclude allusion 
to any facts preceding the Peloponnesian war. But the 
speakers, though fully conscious how slight was their 
chance of success, disregarded the limits of the question 
itself, and while upholding with unshaken courage the 
dignity of their little city, neglected no topic which could 
touch the sympathies of their judges. After Speech of 
remonstratinff against the mere mockery of trial *f*® ^1?*®*** 
and judgement to which they were suWtted, fcM 
they appealed to the Hellenic sympathies, and onbehaifof 
lofty reputation for commanding virtue, of the and their 
Lacedaemonians. They adverted to the first comrades, 
alliance of Platsea with Athens, concluded at the recommen- 
dation of the Lacedaemonians themselves, who had then 
declined, though formally solicited, to undertake the pro- 
tection of the town against Theban oppression. They next 
turned to the Persian war, wherein Platsean patriotism 
towards Greece was not less conspicuous than Theban 
treason 2 — io the victory gained over the Persians on their 
soil, whereby it had become hallowed under the promises 
of Pausanias and by solemn appeals to the local gods. 
From the Persian war they passed on to the flagitious 
attack made by the Thebans on Platsea, in the midst of 
the truce. They did not omit to remind the judges of an 
obligation personal to Sparta — the aid which they had 
rendered, along with the Athenians, to Sparta, when 
pressed by the revolt of the Helots atlth6me. This speech 
is as touching as any which we find in Thucydides; the 
skill of it consisting in the frequency with which the 
hearers are brought back, time after time and by well- 

> Thucyd. iil. 60. iicsiS^ %a\ ixti- IlXaTaixbc, of Isokratds, p. 808. sect, 

vote itapdi Yv(b|j.7)v T7;v auTcbv 62. 

fiaxp6T«poc X6yo« «569r] t^? itpo? xb The whole of that oration is in- 

tpu>Ti](i.a inoxpiaeu);. auTu>v here teresting to he read in illustration 

means the Thebans, of the renewed sufferings of the 

* See this point emphatically set Plateeans near fifty years after this 

forth in Orat. xiv. called Aofoc capture. 
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managed transitions, to these same topics. ^ And such was 
the impression which it seemed to make on the five Lace- 
daemonian judffeSi that the Thebans near at hand found 
themselves under the necessity of making a reply to it: 
although we see plainly that the whole scheme of proceeding 
— the K>rmal and insulting question, as well as the sentence 
destined to follow upon answer given — had been settled 
beforehand between them and the LacedsBmonians. 

The Theban speakers contended that the Plataeans 
Bepi/of the bad deserved, and brought upon themselves by 
Thebani. their own fault, the enmity of Thebes — that 
they had stood forward earnestly against the Persians, 
only because Athens had done so too — and that the merit, 
whatever it might be, which they had thereby acquired, 
was counterbalanced and cancelled by their having allied 
themselves with Athens afterwards for the oppression and 
enslavement of the ^ginetans, and of other Greeks equally 
conspicuous ^r zeal against Xerxes, and equally entitled 
to protection under the promises of Pausanias. The 
Theoans went on to vindicate their nocturnal surprise of 
Platsea, by maintaining that they had been invited by the 
most respectable citizens of the town,^ who were anxious 
only to bring back Plataea from its alliance with a stranger 
to its natural Boeotian home — and that they had abstained 
from anything like injurious treatment of the inhabitants, 
until constrained to use force in their own defence. They 
then reproached the Plataeans, in their turn, with that 
breach of faith whereby ultimately the Theban prisoners 
in the town had been put to death. And while they ex- 
cused their alliance with Xerxes, at the time of the Persian 
invasion, by afi&rming that Thebes was then under a dis- 

> Thnoyd. iii. 64-60. Dionyiint approximating to anything really 

of HalikamaffUB beitowe eipecial delivered on the occasion. But it 

commendation on the speech of seems to me that the means pos- 

the Plateean orator (De Thucyd. sessed by Thucydidds for inform- 

Hist. Jndic. p. 931). Goncnrring ing himself of what was actually 

with him as to its merits, I do not said at this scene before the cap- 

Gononr in the opinion which he tared Platsea, must have been con- 

expressei^ that it is less artisti- siderable and satisfactory : I there- 

cally pat together than those other fore place full confidence in them, 

harangues which he considers in- as I do in most of the other har- 

ferior. angues in his work, so far as the auh' 

ICr. Mitford doubts whether these glance goes. 

two orationa are to be taken as * Thnoyd. ill* 66. 
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honest party-oligarchy, who took this side for their own fac- 
tions purposes, and carried the people with them by force — 
they at the same time charged the Platseans with perman- 
ent treason against the Boeotian customs and brotherhood. ^ 
All this was farther enforced by setting forth the claims 
of Thebes to the ^atitude of Lacedsemon, both for having 
brought Boeotia into the Lacedsemonian alhance at the 
time of the battle of Koroneia, and having furnished so 
large a portion of the common force in the war then 
going on. 2 

The discourse of the Thebans, inspired by bitter and 
as yet unsatisfied hatred against Platsea, proved 
effectual: or rather it was superfluous — the taans are 
minds of the Lacedaemonians having before been sentenced 
made up. After the proposition twice made by JSo^LacV^^ 
Archidamus to the Platseans, inviting them to dsemonian 
remain neutral and even offering to guarantee iai^iain*"*^ 
their neutrality — after the solemn apologetic 
protest tendered by him upon their refusal, to the gods, 
before he began the siege — the Lacedaemonians conceived 
themselves exonerated from all obligation to respect the 
sanctity of the place; 3 looking upon the inhabitants as 
having voluntarily renounced their inviolability and sealed 
their own ruin. Hence the importance attached to that 
protest, and the emphatic detail with which it is set forth 
in Thucydides. The five judges, as their only reply to the 
two harangues, again called the Platseans before them, and 
repeated to every one of them individually the same ques- 
tion which had before been put. Each of them, as he suc- 
cessively replied in the negative,* was taken away and 
killed; together with the twenty-five Athenian prisoners. 

> Thnoyd. lU. 66. t& 7c&vt(i)v two conflicting stories, between 

Boi(i)TU>v ic&Tpia— iii. 62. I^a> tu)v which Thucydidds does not decide : 

&XXu>v Botu)Tu>v icapaf)atvovTec xa see Thucyd. ii. S, 4, and this Hi- 

icdTpia. story, above, chap, xlviii. 

• Thucyd. iii. 61-68. It is probable ■ Thucyd. iii. 68; ii. 74. To con- 
that the slaughter of the Theban pri- strue the former of these passages 
soners taken in the town of Plateea (iii. 68) as it now stands, is very 
was committed by the Flateeans in difficult, if not impossible : we 
breach of a convention concluded can only pretend to give what 
withtheThebans: and on this point seems to be its substantial mean- 
therefore the Thebans had really ing. 

ground to complain. Respecting this * Diodoms (xii. 66) in his meagre 

convention, however, there were abridgeibent of the siege and fate 
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The women captured were sold as slaves: and the town and 
territory of Platsea were handed over to the Thebans, who 
at first established in them a few oligarchical Plataeau 
exiles, together with some Megarian exiles — but after a 
few months, recalled this step, and blotted out Flataea,^ 
as a separate town and territory, from the muster-roll of 
Hellas. Having pulled down all the private buildings, they 
employed the materials to build a vast barrack all round 
the Herseum or temple of Here, 200 feet in every direction, 
with apartments of two stories above and below; partly aa# 
accommodation for visitors to the temple, partly as an 
abode for the tenant-farmers or graziers who were to 
occupy the land. A new temple, of 100 feet in length, was 
also built in honour of Here, and ornamented with couches 
prepared from the brass and iron furniture found in the 
private houses of the Platffians.^ The Platsean territory 
was let out for ten years, as public property belonging to 
Thebes, and was hired by private Theban cultivators. 

Such was the melancholy fate of Plataea, after sustain- 
ing a blockade of about two years. 3 Its identity and local 
traditions were extinguished, and the sacrifices, in honour 

of Platsea, somewhat amplifies the corrections of the text of ancient 

brevity and simplicity of the ques- authors grounded upon the reason 

tion as given by Thucydidds. which all these critics think so 

' Thucyd. iii. 67. 6|ia« tk (you obvious and so convincing ; and I 

Spartans) xal ix icavToc tou ^EXXt]- must again renew the protest here, 

vixou icavoix'ijola fiidBT^^slou; (IlXd- It shows how little the principles 

xatav) i^aXei'jiai. of historical evidence have been 

s Thucyd. iii. 69. reflected upon, when critics can 

* Demosthends (or the Pseudo- thus concur in forcing dissentient 
Demosthends), in the oration witnesses into harmony, and in 
against Kesora (p. 13S0. c. 26), says substituting a true statement of 
that the blockade of Flatsea was their own in place of an errone- 
continued for fen years before it sur- ous statement which one of these 
rendered — eicoXiopxouv av7oi>s 5iicX(p witnesses gives them. And in the 
•ztix^i. «epiTeixiffavT«? Uxa Itt). That present instance;, the principle 
the real duration of the blockade adopted by these critics is the less 
was only two years, is most cer- defensible, because the Pseudo- 
tain: accordingly several eminent Demosthenes introduces a great 
critics — Palmerius, Wasse, Duker, many other errors and inaccura- 
Taylor, Auger, Ac, all with one cies respecting Platsea, besides his 
accord confidently enjoin us to mistake about the duration of the 
correct the text of Demosthenes siege. The ten years' siege of 
from fiixa to 86o. "Bepone fidenter Troy was constantly present to 
dOo"— says Duker. the imagination of these literary 

I have before protested against Greeks. 
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of the deceased victors who had fought under Pausanias, 
suspended — which the Platsean speakers had urged upon 
the Lacedaemonians as an impiety not to be tolerated, i and 
which perhaps the latter would hardly have con- Beason of 
sented to under any other circumstances, except *^®x^®X®"*^ 
fromananxious desire of conciliating the Thebans dsemonians' 
in their prominent antipathy. It is in this way r;*^**®" ^^ , 
that Thucydides explains the conduct of Sparta, Mity'JLr'^ 
which he pronounces to have been rigorous in compared, 
the extreme. 2 And in truth it was more rigorous, consider- 
ing only the principle of the case and apart from the num- 
ber of victims, than even the first unexecuted sentence of 
Athens against the Mitylenaeans. For neither Sparta, nor 
even Thebes, had any fair pretence for considering Plataea 
as a revolted town, whereas Mitylene was a city which 
had revolted under circumstances peculiarly offensive to 
Athens. Moreover Sparta promised trial and justice to 
the Platseans on their surrender: Paches promised nothing 
to the Mitylenaeans except that their fate should be re- 
served for the decision of the Athenian people. This little 
city — interesting from its Hellenic patriotism, its grateful 
and tenacious attachments, and its unmerited sunering — 
now existed only in the persons of its citizens harboured 
at Athens. We shall find it hereafter restored, destroyed 
again, and finally again restored: so chequered was the 
fate of a little Grecian state swept away by the contending 
pontics of greater neighbours. The slaughter of the twenty- 
five Athenian prisoners like that of Salsethus by the Athen- 
ians, was not beyond the rigour admitted and tolerated, 
though not always practised on both sides — towards 
prisoners of war. 

We have now gone through the circumstances, pain- 
fully illustrating the manners of the age, which followed 
on the surrender of Mitylene and Platsea. We next pass 
to the west of Greece — the island of Korkyra — where we 
shall find scenes not less bloody, and even more revolting. 

It has been already mentioned, s that in the naval 
combats between the Corinthians and Korkyrseans during 
the year before the Peloponnesian war, the former had 

* Thucyd. iii. 69. i^i^to^-o 67]3«(<Jt>^ lv«xa, vo|aICovt«c 

• Thucyd. iii. 69. a)rs86v H Ti i« t6v icdXsjxov o6to»)? fipxi t6t» xo- 
xal TO ^Ufticav icipl nXaxaitLv ol Otatdftsvov (b9eXl(j.ou< elvoti. 
Aauit8ai|t6vtoi outtuc dKOTCTpa(jL|Uvoi ' See above, ohap. xlvii. 
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captured 250 Korkyrsean prisoners, men of the first rank 
ana consequence in the island. Instead of following the 
impulse of blind hatred in slaughtering their 
Olroum- pnsoners,the Corinthians displayed, if not ereater 
Korkyra— humanity, at least a more long-sighted calcula- 
the Korky- tion. They had treated the prisoners well, and 
tives are ' made every effort to gain them over, with a view 
sent back of employing them on the first opportunity to 
Corinth, effect a revolution in the island — to bring it into 
under alliance with Corinth, i and disconnect it from 

to'effecTt^a Athens. Such an opportunity appears first to 
revolution have occurred during tne winter or spring of the 
vermneSt present year, while both Mitylene and Platsea 
and foreign were Under blockade ; probably about the time 
fhe'Siand! when Alkidas departed for Ionia, and when it 
was hoped that not only Mitylene would be re- 
lieved, but the neighbouring dependencies of Athens ex- 
cited to revolt, and her whole attention thus occupied in 
that quarter. Accordingly the Korkyrsean prisoners were 
then sent home from Corinth, nominally under a heavy 
ransom of 800 talents, for which those Korkyrsean citizens 
who acted as proxeni to Corinth made themselves respons- 
ible. 2 The proxeni, lending themselves thus to the decep- 
tion, were doubtless participant in the entire design. 

But it was soon seen in what form the ransom was 
really to be paid. The new-comers, probably at first 
heartily welcomed after so long a detention, employed all 
their influence, combined with the most active personal 
canvass, to bring about a complete rupture of alliance with 
Athens. Intimation being sent to Athens of what was 
going on, an Athenian trireme arrived with envoys to try 
and defeat these manoeuvres; while a Corinthian trireme 
also brought envoys from Corinth to aid the views of the 
opposite party. The mere presence of Corinthian envoys 
indicated a change in the political feeling of the island. 
But still more conspicuous did this change become, when 
a formal public assembly, after hearing both envoys, decided 
— that Korkyra would maintain her alliance with Athens 
according to the limited terms of simple mutual defence 
originally stipulated; 3 but would at the same time be in 
relations of friendship with the Peloponnesians, as she had 

* Thucyd. i. 66. dor. xii. 67. 

* Thucyd. iii. 70 : compare Die- ' Thuoyd. i, 44* 
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been before the Epidamnian quarrel. Since that events 
however, the alliance between Athens and Korkyra had 
become practically more intimate, and the Korkyrsean fleet 
had aided the Athenians in the invasion of Peloponnesus. ^ 
Accordingly, the resolution now adopted abandoned the 
present to go back to the past — and to a past which could 
not be restored. 

Looking to the war then raging between Athens and 
the Peloponnesians, such a declaration was self- 
contradictory. It was intended by the oligarch- temp's* to 
ical party only as a step to a more complete re- ^^^^s a.y>oxit 
"volution, both foreign and domestic. They tion^they 
followed it up by a political prosecution against prosecute 
Peithias, the citizen of greatest p ersonal influence craticaT^ 
among the people, who acted by his own choice leader Pei- 
as proxenus to the Athenians. They accused pro* ecu^es 
him of practising to brinff Korkyra into slavery five of them 
to Athens. What were the judicial institutions i^they^aw 
of the island, under which he was tried, we do found 
not know: but he was acquitted of the charge, s^iity* 
He then revenged himself by accusing in his turn five 
of the richest among his oligarchical prosecutors, of the 
crime of sacrilege — of having violated the sanctity of the 
sacred grove of Zeus and Alkinous, by causing stakes, for 
their vine-props, to be cut in it. 2 This was an act dis- 
tinctly forbidden by law, under a penalty of a stater or four 
drachms for every stake so cut. But it is no uncommon 
phenomenon, even in societies politically better organised 
than Korkyra, to find laws existing and unrepealed, yet 

> Thucyd. ii. 25. dnoXoYla, will illustrate this charge 

* Thucyd. iii. 70. 9i9xu>v Tl|jLvetv made by Peithias at Korkyra. There 

^dpaxac 8X toO re Atb^ Te|idvou« xal were certain ancient olive trees 

Tou 'AXxivou* C7](i>l« Si Tuad* ixaoTY^v near Athen% consecrated and pro - 

^dpaxa eicixetto aTar^p. tected by law, so that the proprie- 

Tbe present tense Ti|j.veiv seems tors of the ground on which they 

to indicate that they were going stood were forbidden to grub them 

on habitually making use of the up, or to dig so near as to injure 

trees in the grove for this purpose, the roots. The speaker in that 

Probably it is this cutting and oration defends himself against a 

fixing of stakes to support the charge of having grubbed up one 

vines, which is meant by the word of these and sold the wood. It 

^apaxiafjioc in Pherekratds, Pers. appears that there were public 

Ap. Athenseum. vi. p. 269. visitors whose duty it was to watch 

The Oration of Lysias (Or. vii.) over these old trees: see the note 

against Nikomaohns; Oicip tou ot}xou of Markland on that oration, p. 270. 
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habitually violated, BometimeB even by every one, but still 
oftener by men of wealth and power, whom most people 
would be afraid to prosecute. Moreover in this case, no 
individual was injured by the act, so that any one who came 
forward to prosecute would incur the odium of an in- 
former — which probably Peithias might not have chosen 
to brave under ordinary circumstances, though he thought 
himself justified in adopting this mode of retaliation against 
those who had prosecuted him. The language of Thucy- 
dides implies that the fact was not denied: nor is there any 
difficulty in conceiving that these rich men may have ha- 
bitually resorted to the sacred property for vine-stakes. 
On being found guilty and condemned, they cast themselves 
as suppliants at the temples, and entreated the indulgence 
of being allowed to pay the fine by instalments. But 
Peithias, then a member of the (annual) senate, to whom 
the petition was referred, opposed it, and caused its rejec- 
tion, leaving the law to take its course. It was moreover 
understood that he was about to avail himself of his char- 
acter of senator — and of his increased favour, probably 
arising from the recent judicial acquittal — to propose in 
the public assembly a reversal of the resolution recently 
passed; together with a new resolution, to recognise only 
the same friends and the same enemies as Athens. 

Pressed by the ruinous fine upon the five persons con- 
They aseas- demned, as well as by the fear that Peithias 
twai^nd^" ™^gJ^* carry his point and thus completely defeat 
several their project of Corinthian alliance, the oligar- 

10^7 and"*" ^^^^^^ P^'^^y resolved to carry their point by 
make them- violence and murder. They collected a party 
milters of ^^^^^d with daggers, burst suddenly into the 
the govern- seuate-house during full sitting, and there slew 
d'ecrl7*ne^n. ^^^i^l^ias with sixty other persons, partly sena- 
traiity— tors, partly private individuals. Some others of 
BvaiiiSS' ^^^ friends escaped the same fate by getting 
mission to aboard the Attic trireme which had brought 
Athens. the envoys, and which was still in the harbour, 
but now departed forthwith to Athens. These assassins, 
under the fresh terror arising from their recent act, con- 
voked an assembly, affirmed that what they had done was 
unavoidable to guard Korkyra against being made the 
slave of Athens, and proposed a resolution of full neutrality 
both towards Athens and towards the Peloponnesians— 
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permitting no visit from either of the belligerents, except of 
a pacific character and with one single ship at a time. And 
this resolution the assembly was constrained to pass — it prob- 
ably was not very numerous^ and the oligarchical partisans 
were at hand in arms, i At the same time they sent envoys to 
Athens, to communicate the recent events with such colour- 
ingas suited their views, and to dissuade the fugitive partisans 
of I^eithias from provoking any armed Athenian intervention, 
Buch as might occasion a counter-revolution in the island. 2 
With some of the fugitives, representations of this sort, or 

Eerhaps the fear of compromising their own families left be- 
ind, prevailed. But most of them, and the Athenians 
along with them, appreciated better both what had been 
done and what was likely to follow. The oligarchical envoys, 
together with such of the fugitives as had been induced 
to adopt their views, were seized by the Athenians as con- 
spirators, and placed in detention at JSgina; while a fleet 
of sixty Athenian triremes under Eurymedon was immedi- 
ately fitted out to sail for Korkyra — for which there was 
the greater necessity, as the Lacedaemonian fleet under 
Alkidas, lately mustered at Kyllene after its return from 
Ionia, was understood to be on the point of sailing thither. 3 
But the oligarchical leaders at Korkyra having little 
faith in the chances of this mission to Athens, Th^ oiigar- 
proceeded in the execution of their conspiracy chicai party 
with that rapidity which was best calculated to Jtt^k'Se* 
ensure its success. On the arrival of a Corinth- people— 
ian trireme — which brought ambassadors from Jattieinthe 
Sparta, and probably also brought news that the city- 
fleet of Alkidas would shortly appear — they the*p'e^pu 
organised their force, and attacked the people —arrival of 
and the democratical authorities. The Korky- ^^1^"^***®" 
rsean Demos were at first vanquished and dis- admiral Ni. 
persed. But during the night they collected '^ostratus. 
together and fortified themselves in the upper parts of the 
town near the acropolis, and from thence down to the 
Hyllaic harbour — one of the two harbours which the town 
possessed ; while the other harbour and the chief arsenal, 
facing the mainland of Epirus, was held by the oligarchical 

' Thucyd. iii. 71. u)^ 5i clicov, xal xaTaics9eu76Tac ice(aovTa< (iv)8£v dvc- 

licixupu>aai '^vdfxaoav tv)v ictxiQ^siovTcpacraeiv, 8itu>( {ii] tic iici* 

7vd)|jLr)v. OTpo?r| '(i^r^roLK. 

* Thucyd. iii. 71. xal to6? ixtX » Thucyd. iii. 80. 
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party, together with the market-place near to it, in and 
around which the wealthier Korkyrseans chiefly resided. 
In this divided state the town remained throughout the 
ensuing day, during which the Demos sent emissaries round 
the territory soliciting aid from the working slaves, and 
promising to them emancipation as a reward; while the 
oligarchy also hired and procured 800 Epir otic mercenaries 
from the mainland. Reinforced by the slaves, who flocked 
in at the call received, the Demos renewed the struggle on 
the morrow more furiously than before. Both in position 
and numbers they had the advantage over the oligarchy, 
and the intense resolution with which they fought com- 
municated itself even to the women, who, braving danger 
and tumult, took active part in the combat, especially by 
flinging tiles from the housetops. Towards the afternoon 
the people became decidedly victorious, and were even ou 
the point of carrying by assault the lower town, together 
with the neighbouring arsenal. The oligarchy had no other 
chance of safety except the desperate resource of setting 
fire to that part of the town, witn the market-place, houses, 
and buildings all around it, their own among the rest. This 
proceeding drove back the assailants, but destroyed much 
property belonging to merchants in the warehouses, 
together with a large part of the town: indeed had the 
wind been favourable, the entire town would have been 
consumed. The people being thus victorious, the Corinthian 
trireme, together with most of the Epirotic mercenaries, 
thought it safer to leave the island; while the victors were 
still farther strengthened on the ensuing morning by the 
arrival of the Athenian admiral Nikostratus, with twelve 
triremes from Naupaktus,* and 500 Messenian hoplites. 

Nikostratus did his best to allay the furious excitement 
Moderation prevailing, and to persuade the people to use 
of Niko- theirvictory with moderation. Under his auspices 
prcTce^ed^ * Convention of amnesty and peace was concluded 
ings of the between the contending parties, save only ten 
^ards^he" proclaimed individuals, the most violent oli- 
vanquished garchs, who Were to be tried as ringleaders, 
oligarchs. These men of course soon disappeared, so that 
there would have been no trial at all, which seems to have 
been what Nikostratus desired. At the same time an 
alliance offensive and defensive was established between 

* Thucyd. iii. 74,76; 
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Korkyra and Athens, and the Athenian admiral was then 
on the point of departing, when the Korkyraean leaders 
entreated him to leave with them, for greater safety, five 
ships out of his little fleet of twelve — offering him five of 
their own triremes instead. Notwithstanding the peril of 
this proposition to himself, Nikostratus acceded to it; and 
the Korkyrseans, preparing the five ships to be sent along 
with him, began to enroll among the crews the names of 
their principal enemies. To the latter this presented the 
appearance of sendingthem to Athens, which they accounted 
a sentence of death. Under such impression they took 
refuge as suppliants in the temple of the Dioskuri, where 
Nikostratus went to visit them, and tried to reassure them 
by the promise that nothing was intended against their 
personal safety. But he found it impossible to satisfy them, 
and as they persisted in refusing to serve, the Korkyraean 
Demos began to suspect treachery. They took arms again, 
searched the houses of the recusants for arms, and were 
bent on putting some of them to death, if Nikostratus had 
not taken them under his protection. The principal men 
of the defeated party, to the number of about 400, now took 
sanctuary in the temple and sacred ground of Here ; upon 
which the leaders of the people, afraid that in this inviol- 
able position they might still cause farther insurrection in 
the city, opened a negociation and prevailed upon them to 
be ferried across to the little island immediately opposite 
to the Herseum; where they were kept under watch, with 
provisions regularly transmitted across to them for four 
days.i 

At the end of these four days, while the uneasiness of 
the popular leaders still continued, and Nikost- ^„i^j^i ^^ 
ratus still adjourned his departure, a new phase the Lace- 
opened in this melancholy drama. The Pelo- fdmirai*^ 
ponnesian fleet under Alkidas arrived at the road Aikidas, 
of Sybota on the opposite mainland — fifty-three Qf%L^^^^ 
triremes in number, since the forty triremes three trire- 
brought back from Ionia had been reinforced by ™®4ed*^" 
thirteen more from Leukas and Ambrakia. terror aad 
Moreover the Lacedaemonians had sent down f*'^"?^^®^*^ 

T»'-i !•• • i.'i/» J.I. *'*® iBland. 

Jorasidas as advising companion — nimsell worth 

more than the new thirteen triremes, if he had been sent' 

to supersede Alkidas, instead of bringing nothing but 

« Thucyd. iU. 76, 76. 
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authority to advise.* Despising the small squadron of 
Nikostratus, then at Naupaktus, the Spartans were only 
anxious to deal with Korkyra before reinforcements should 
arrive from Athens; but the repairs necessary for the ships 
of Alkidas, after their disastrous voyage home, occasioned 
an unfortunate delay. "When the Peloponnesian fleet was 
seen approaching from Sybota at break of day, the confusion 
in Korkyra was unspeakable. The Demos and the newly 
emancipated slaves were agitated alike by the late terrible 
combat and by fear of the invaders — the oligarchical party, 
though defeated, was still present, forming a considerable 
minority — and the town was half-burnt. Amidst such ele- 
ments of trouble, there was little authority to command, 
and still less confidence or willingness to obey. Plenty of 
triremes were indeed at hand, and orders were given to 
man sixty of them forthwith — while Nikostratus, the only 
man who preserved the cool courage necessary for effective 
resistance, entreated the Korkyraean leaders to proceed 
with regularity, and to wait till all were manned, so as to 
sail forth from the harbour in a body. He offered himself 
with his twelve Athenian triremes to go forth first alone, 
and occupy the Peloponnesian fleet, until the Korkyraean 
sixty triremes could all come out in full array to support 
him. He accordingly went forth with his squadron, but 
the Korkyrseans, instead of following his advice, sent their 
ships out one by one and without any selection of crews. 
Two of them deserted forthwith to the enemy, while others 
presented the spectacle of crews fighting among themselves: 
even those which actually joined battle came up by single 
ships, without the least order or concert. 

The Peloponnesians soon seeing that they had little 
jj - to fear from such enemies, thought it sufficient 

battle off to sct twenty of their ships against the Korky- 
b T^^"^* raeans, while with the remaining thirty-three they 
Nikostra- moved forward to contend with the twelve Athe- 
Aik*d ^ nians. Nikostratus, having plenty of searoom, 
was not afraid of this numerical superiority; the 
more so as two of his twelve triremes were the picked 
vessels of the Athenian navy — the Salaminia and the 
Paralus.2 He took care to avoid entangling himself with 

' Thucyd. iii. 69-76. thence, they must have been sent 

* The8« two triremes had been round to join Nikostratus at Nau- 

withPachds at Lesbos (Thucyd. iiL paktus. We see in what constant 

23); immediately on returning from service they were kept. 
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the centre of the enemy, and to keep rowing about their 
flanks; and as he presently contrived to disable one of their 
ships, by a fortunate blow with the beak of one of his 
vessels, the Peloponnesians, instead of attacking him with 
their superior numbers, formed themselves into a circle 
and stood on the defensive, as they had done in the first 
combat with Phormio in the middle of the Gulf at E.hium. 
Nikostratus (like Phormio) rowed round this circle, trying 
to cause confusion by feigned approach, and waiting to see 
some of the ships lose their places or run foul of each other, 
so as to afford him an opening for attack. And he might 
perhaps have succeeded, if the remaining twenty Pelopon- 
nesian ships, seeing the proceeding and recollecting with 
dismay the success of a similar manoeuvre in the former 
battle, had not quitted the Korkyrsean ships, whose dis- 
orderly condition they despised, and hastened to join their 
comrades. The whole fleet of fifty-three triremes now 
again took the aggressive, and advanced to attack Nikost- 
ratus, who retreated before them, but backing astern and 
keeping the head of his ships towards the enemy. In this 
manner he succeeded in drawing them away from the town, 
so as to leave to most of the Korkyraean ships opportunity 
for getting back to the harbour; while such was the superior 
manoeuvring of the Athenian triremes, that the Pelopon- 
nesians were never able to come up with him or force him 
to action. They returned back in the evening to Sybota, 
with no greater triumph than their success against the 
Korkyraeans, thirteen of whose triremes they carried away 
as prizes. ^ 

It was the expectation in Korkyra, that they would 
on the morrow make a direct attack (which confusion 
could hardly have failed of success) on the town and de- 
and harbour. We may easily believe (what gJJte^o" 
report afterwards stated), that Brasidas advised Korkyra— 
Alkidas to this decisive proceeding. The Kor- ^ine*8?o It- 
kyrsean leaders, more terrified than ever, first tack it- 
removed their prisoners from the little island JJe* jfJhef 
to the Heraeum, and then tried to come to a nian fleet 
compromise with the oligarchical party gener- SJedo'n^*^^ 
ally, for the purpose of organising some effect- flight of 
tive and united defence. Thirty triremes were -^i^i^^as* 
made ready and manned, wherein some even of the 

« Thucyd. iii. 77, 78, 79. 
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oligarchical Korkyrseans were persuaded to form part of 
the crews. 

But .the slackness of Alkidas proved their best de- 
fence. Instead of coming straight to the town, he con- 
tented himself with landing in the island at some distance 
from it, on the promontory of Leukimn^: after ravaging 
the neighbouring lands for some hours, he returned to his 
station at Sybota. He had lost an opportunity which never 
again returned: for on the very same night the fire signals 
of Leukas telegraphed to him the approach of the fleet 
under Eurymedon from Athens — sixty triremes. His only 
thought was now for the escape of thePeloponnesian fleet, 
which was in fact saved by this telegraphic notice. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the darkness to retire close along 
the land as far as the isthmus which separates Leukas from 
the mainland — across which isthmus the ships were drag- 
ged by hand or machinerv, so that they might not fall in 
with, or be descried by, the Athenian fleet in sailing round 
the Leukadian promontory. From hence Alkidas made the 
best of his way home to Peloponnesus, leaving the 
Korkyraean oligarchs to their fate. > 

That fate was deplorable in the extreme. The arrival 
of Eurymedon opens a third unexpected tran- 
of*tff*vio- sition in this chequered narrative — the Kor- 
torioQs kyraean Demos passing, abruptedly and unex- 
KortEyra^ pectedly, from intense alarm and helplessness 
against the to elate and irresistible mastery. In the bosom 
oiigarcbi— ^^ Oreeks, and in a population seemingly 
fearful amongst the least refined of all Greeks — in- 
bioodehe . ^ly^j^g ^qq q^ great many slaves just emancipated 

against the will of their masters, and of course the fiercest 
and most discontented of all the slaves in the island — such 
a change was but too sure to kindle a thirst for revenge 
almost ungovernable, as the only compensation for foregone 
terror and suffering. 

As soon as the Peloponnesian fleet was known to have 
fled and that of Eurymedon was seen approaching, the 
Korkyrsean leaders brought into the town tne 500 Messenian 
hoplites who had hitherto been encamped without; thus 
providing a resource against any last effort of despair on 
the part of tlieir interior enemies. Next, the thirty ships 
recently manned — and held ready in the harbour facing 

' Tbucyd. iiL 80. 
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the continent, to go out against the Peloponnesian fleet, 
but now no longer needed — were ordered to sail round to 
the other or Hyllaic harbour. Even while they were thus 
sailing round, some obnoxious men of the defeated party, 
being seen in public, were slain. But when the ships 
arrived at the Hyllaic harbour, and 'the crews were disem- 
barked, a more wholesale massacre was perpetrated, by 
putting to death those individuals of the oligarchical faction 
who had been persuaded on the day before to go aboard 
as part of the crews, i Then came the fate of those 
suppliants, about 400 in number, who had been brought 
back from the islet opposite, and were still under sanctuary, 
in the sacred precint of the Heraeum. It was proposed to 
them to quit sanctuary and stand their trial. Fifty of 
them accepted the proposition, were put on their trial — 
all condemned, and all executed. Their execution took 
place, as it seems, immediately on the spot, and within 
actual view of the unhappy men still remaining in the 
sacred ground; 2 who, seeing that their lot was desperate, 
preferred dying by their own hands to starvation or the 
sword of their enemies. Some hung themselves on branches 
of the trees surrounding the temple, others helped their 
friends in the work of suicide, and in one way or another 
the entire band thus perished. It was probably a conso- 
lation to them to believe, that this desecration of the 
precinct would bring down the anger of the gods upon 
their surviving enemies. 

Eurymedon remained with his fleet for seven days, 
durinff all which time the victorious Kor- _ , 
kyrseans carried on a sanguinary persecution and fero- 
against the party who had been concerned in 5*°^^J^"" 
the late oligarchical revolution. Five hundred connivance 
of this party contrived to escape by flight to ^^ f^^' 
the mainland; while those who did not, or could ™® °^' 

> Thncyd. iii. 80, 81. xal ix tu>v j^cbpivav— and Dionysius in his copy 

ved>v, Soouc Instoav io^^vat, ix^if^i' reads cf^tyiijipriaciit, I follow the 

Covtec diie)rd>pY]oav. It is certain meaning of the words proposed by 

that the reading dice^wpTjaav here Dr. Arnold and Goller, which ap- 

must be wrong : no satisfactory pear to be both equivalent to ix- 

sense can be made out of it. The tcivov. This meaning is at least 

word substituted by Dr. Arnold is plausible and consistent ; though 

dveypu>v-co— that preferred by GoUer I do not feel certain that we have 

is dTCexpfJ^vTO — others recommend the true sense of the passage. 

4it«jrpii««vTo— Hermann adopts dne- • Thucyd. iii. 81. ol 51 noXXol xuJv 
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not, flee, were slain wherever they could be found. Some 
received their death-wounds even on the altar itself — others 
shared the same fate, after having been dragged away from 
it by violence. In one case a party of murderers having 
pursued their victims to the temple of Dionysus, refrained 
from shedding their blood, but built up the doorway and 
left them to starve; as the Lacedaemonians had done on a 
former occasion respecting Pausanias. Such was the 
ferocitv of the time, that in one case a father slew his own 
son. It was not merely the oligarchical party who thus 
suffered: the flood-gates of private feud were also opened, 
and various individuals, under false charges of having been 
concerned in the oligarchical movements, were slain by 
personal enemies or debtors. This deplorable suspension 
of legal, as well as moral restraints, continued during the 
week of Eurymedon's stay — a period long enough to satiate 
the fierce sentiment out of wnich it arose; * yet without 
any apparent effort on his part to soften the victors or 
protect the vanquished. "We shall see farther reason 
hereafter to appreciate the baseness and want of humanity 
in his character. Had Kikostratus remained in command, 
we may fairly presume, judging by what he had done in 
the earlier part of the sedition with very inferior force, 
that he would have set much earlier limits to the Kor- 
kyrsean butchery; unfortunately, Thucydides tells us 
nothing at all about Nikostratus, after the naval battle of 
the preceding day. 2 

IxsTtbv, Sooi oux e7celo9T]9av, ib « otherwise he probably would have 

itupcov xa YiYvofxeva, SiscpQeipav mentioned something to gratify it. 

auTOu iv Ttp Upqi dXXi^Xou^, Ac. The Bespecting Phormio, his omission 

meagre abridgement of Diodorus is the more remarkable; since we 

(zii. 57), in reference to these events are left to infer, from the request 

in Korkyra, is hardly worth notice, made by the Akarnanians to have 

1 Thucyd iii. 85. 01 (xiv ouv xaxd his son sent as commander, that 

T'J]VTc6Xiv Kspxupaloi xoiauxat^ 6p- he must have died or become dis- 

Yai^xaiQitpubxaic i^ aXXi^Xou; abled: yet the historian does not 

e/pi^aavxo, Ac. distinctly say so (iii. 7). 

* In reading the account of the The Scholiast on Aristophanes 
conduct of Nikostratus, as well as (Pac. 347) has a story that Phor- 
that of Phormio in the naval mio was asked by the Akarnanians, 
battles of the preceding summer, we but that he could not serve In con- 
contract a personal interest re- sequence of being at that moment 
specting both of them. ThucydidSs under sentence for a heavy fine, 
does not seem to have anticipated which he was unable to pay: ac- 
that his account would raise such a cordingly the Athenians contrived 
feeling in the minds of his readers, a means of evading the fine, iu 
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We should have been glad to hear something about 
the steps taken in the way of restoration or Bandofor- 
healing, after this burst of murderous fury, in garchicai 
which doubtless the newly emancipated slaves '"gitivea 
were not the most backward — and after the the main- 
departure of Eurymedon. But here again land-after- 
Thucydides disappoints our curiosity. We only again on* he 
hear from him, that the oligarchical exiles who ^^^^^ii *°<^ 

, T 1 1 11. • 1 ji J. estaDlish 

had escaped to the mainland were strong themsewed 
enough to get possession of the forts and most J^.?*?^''* 
part of the territory there belonging to Kor- * ° * 
kyra; just ais the exiles from Samos and MitylenS became 
more or less completely masters of the Persea or mainland 
possessions belonging to those islands. They even sent 
envoys to Corinth and Sparta, in hopes of procuring aid 
to accomplish their restoration by force; but their request 
found no favour, and they were reduced to their own 
resources. After harassing for some time the Korkyrseans 
in the island by predatory incursions, so as to produce 
considerable dearth and distress, they at length collected 
a band of Epirotic mercenaries, passed over to the island, 
and there established a fortified position on the mountain 
called Istone, not far from the city. Having burnt their 
vessels in order to cut off all hopes of retreat, they main- 
tained themselves for near two years by a system of ravage 
and plunder which inflicted great misery on the island, i 
This was a frequent way whereby, of old, invaders wore 
out and mastered a city, the walls of which they found 
impregnable. The ultimate fate of these occupants of 
Istone, which belongs to a future chapter, will be found to 
constitute a close suitable to the bloody drama yet un« 
finished in Korkyra. 

Such a drama could not be acted, in an important 
city belonging to the Greek name, without producinff a 
deep and extensive impression throughout all the other 
cities. And Thucydides has taken advantage of it to give 

order that he might be enabled to Fragment. Eupolid. yol. ii. p. 627. 

serve. It is difficult to see how Phormio was introduced as a chief 

this can be reconciled with the character in the Tot^iotpxoi of Eupo- 

story of Thucydides, who says that lis; as a brave, rough, straight- 

the son of Phormio went instead forward soldier, something like 

of his father. Lamachus in the Acharneis of Aris- 

Compare Meineke, Histor. Critic, tophands. 

Cornice. Grsec. vol. i. p. U4, and ' Thucyd. iii. 86. 
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a sort of general sketch of Grecian politics during the 
Political Peloponnesian war; violence of civil discord in 
reflections each city, aggravated by foreign war, and by the 
by* T w- contending efforts of Athens and Sparta,— the 
didfts on former espousing the democratical party every- 
Jhrxo^"*' where; the latter, the oligarchical. ThoKorky- 
kyrsean TSdOD. Sedition was the first case in which these two 
massacre. causes of political antipathy and exasperation 
were seen acting with full united force, and where the malig- 
nity of sentiment and demoralisation flowing from such a 
union was seen without disguise. The picture drawn by Thu- 
cydides of moral and political feeling under these influences, 
will ever remain memorable as the work of an analyst and 
a philosopher. He has conceived and described the per- 
verting causes with a spirit ofgeneralisation which renders 
these two chapters hardly less applicable to other political 
societies far distant both in time and place (especially, 
under many points of view, to France between 1789 and 
1799) than to Greece in the flfth century before the 
Christian sera. The deadly bitterness infused into intestine 
party contests by the accompanying dangers of foreign war 
and intervention of foreign enemies — the mutual fears be- 
tween political rivals, where each thinks that the other will 
forestal him in striking a mortal blow, and where consti- 
tutional maxims have ceased to carry authority either as 
restraint or as protection — the superior popularity of the 
man who is most forward with the sword, or who runs down 
his enemies in the most unmeasured language, coupled with 
the disposition to treat both prudence in action and candour 
in speech as if it were nothing but treachery or cowardice 
— the exclusive regard to party ends, with the reckless 
adoption, and even admiring preference, of fraud or violence 
as the most effectual means — the loss of respect for legal 
authority as well as of confidence in private agreement, 
and the surrender even of blood and friendship to the 
overruling ascendency of party-ties — the perversion of 
ordinary morality, bringing with it altered signification of 
all the common words importing blame or approbation — 
the unnatural predominance of the ambitious and con- 
tentious passions, overpowering in men's minds all real 
public objects, and equalising for the time the better and 
the worse cause, by taking hold of democracy on one side, 
and aristocracy on the other, as mere pretences to sanctify 
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personal triumph — all these gloomy social phsenomena, here 
indicated by the historian, have their causes deeply seated 
in the human mind, and are likely, unless the bases of con- 
stitutional morality shall come to be laid more surely and 
firmly than they have hitherto been, to recur from time to 
time, under diverse modifications, "so long as human nature 
shall be the same as it is now," to use the language of Thu- 
cydides himself, i He has described, with fidelity not inferior 
to his sketch of the pestilence at Athens, the symptoms of 
a certain morbid political condition, wherein the vehemence 
of intestine conflict, instead of being kept within such limits 
as consists with the maintenance of one society among the 
contending parties, becomes for the time inflamed and 
poisoned with all the unscrupulous hostility of foreign 
war, chieflyfrom actual alliance between parties within the 
state and foreigners without. In following the impressive 
description of the historian, we have to keep in mind the 
general state of manners in his time, especially the cruel- 
ties tolerated by the laws of war, as compared with that 
greater humanity and respect for life which has grown up 
during the last two centuries in modern Europe. And we 
have farther to recollect that if he had been describing 
the effects of political fury among Carthaginians and Jews, 
instead of among his contemporary Greeks, he would have 
added, to his list of horrors, mutilation, crucifixion, and 
other refinements on simple murder. 

The language of Thucydides is to be taken rather as 
a generalisation and concentration of phsenomena which 
he had observed among different communities, than as 
belonging altogether to any one of them. I do not believe 
— what a superficial reading of his opening words xhe poim- 
might at first suggest — that the bloodshed in cai en- 
Korkyra was only the earliest, but by no means Korkyxa ** 
the worst, of a series of similar horrors spread were the 
over the Grecian world. The facts stated in his occurred*in 
own history suffice to show that though the same the whole 
causes, which worked upon this unfortunate ^"* 

* Thncyd. iii. 82. YiYvifiSva fiiv plezities of construction which per- 

xal del ia6(x8v9t Su)c fiv '^ sOtt) (pOatc vade these memorahle chapters, are 

dvQpiUTttuv -iQ, (xaXXov 54 xal -ijaoxal- familiar to all readers of Thucydi- 

rspa xol Toi« eT5effi 6iT)XXaYfxiva, u)^ dfis, ever since Dionysius of Ha- 

av exaatai al {xsTa{)oXal xu>v ^uvxu- likarnassus, whose remarks upon 

^iu)v ctptoTiLvcai, Ac. them are sufBciently seyere (Judio. 

The many obscurities and per- de Thucyd. p. 883). 
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island, became dissemiDated and produced analogous 
mischiefs throughout many other communities — yet the 
case of Korkyra, as it was the first, so it was also the worst 
and most aggravated in point of intensity. Fortunately 
the account of Thucydides enables us to understand it from 
beginning to end, and to appreciate the degree of guilt of 
the various parties implicated, which we can seldom do 
with certainty; because when once the interchange of 
violence has begun, the feelings arising out of the contest 
itself presently overpower in the minds of both parties the 
original cause of dispute, as well as all scruples as to fit- 
ness of means* Unjustifiable acts in abundance are com- 
mitted by both, and in comparing the two, we are often 
obliged to employ the emphatic language which Tacitus 
uses respecting Otho and Vitellius — "deteriorem fore, 
quisquis' vicisset" — of two bad men all that the Roman 
world could foresee was, that the victor, whichsoever he 
was, would prove the worst. 

But in regard to the Korkyreean revolution, we can 
arrive at a more discriminating criticism. "We see that it 
is from the beginning the work of a selfish oligarchical 
party, playing the game of a foreign enemy, and the worst 
and most ancient enemy, of the island, — aiming to subvert 
How these the existing democracy and acquire power for 
enormities themsclvcs — and ready to employ any measure 
became ex- of fraud or violence for the attainment of these 
aggerated. obiects. "While the democracy which they attack 

Conduct of . •* 1 J r • ji "^ !• j.i_ T 

the oppo- IS purely defensive and conservative, the oh- 
sing parties, garchical movers, having tried fair means in 
vain, are the first to employ foul means, which latter they 
find retorted with greater effect against themselves. They 
set the example of judicial prosecution against Peithias, 
for the destruction of a political antagonist; in the use of 
this same weapon, he proves more than a match for them, 
and employs it to their ruin. Next, they pass to the use 
of the dagger in the senate-house against him and his 
immediate fellow-leaders, and to the wnolesale application 
of the sword against the democracy generally. The Korky- 
rsean Demos are thus thrown upon the defensive. Instead 
of the affections of ordinary life, all the most intense anti- 
social sentiments — fear, pugnacity, hatred, vengeance, — 
obtain unqualified possession of their bosoms; exaggerated 
too through the fluctuations of victory and defeat, succes- 
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sively brought by Nikostratus, Alkidas, and Eurymedon. 
Their conduct as victors is such as we should expect under 
such maddening circumstances, from coarse- men mingled 
with liberated slaves. It is vindictive and murderous in 
the extreme, not without faithless breach of assurances 
given. But we must remember that they are driven to 
stand upon their defence, and that all their energies are 
indispensable to make that defence successful. They are 
provoked by an aggression no less guilty in the end than 
in the means — an aggression, too, the more gratuitous, 
because, if we look at the state of the island at the time 
when the oligarchical captives were restored from Corinth, 
there was no pretence for affirming that it had suffered, or 
was suffering, any loss, hardship, or disgrace, from its 
alliance with Athens. These oligarchical insurgents ffnd 
the island in a state of security and tranquillity — since the 
war imposed upon it little necessity for effort. They plunge 
it into a sea of blood, with enormities as well as suffering 
on both sides, which end at length in. their own complete 
extermination. Our compassion for their final misery must 
not hinder us from appreciating the behaviour whereby it 
was earned. 

In the course of a few years from this time, we shall 
have occasion to recount two political movements in Athens 
similar in principle and general result to this Korkyraean 
revolution; exhibiting oligarchical conspirators against an 
existing and conservative democracy — with this conspiracy 
at first successful, but afterwards put down, and the Demos 
again restored. The contrast between Athens and Korkyra 
under such circumstances will be found highly contrast 
instructive, especially in regard to the Demos between the 
both in the hours of defeat and in those of character of 
victory. It will then be seen how much the habit revolutions 
of active participation in political and judicial ancUhe^^'* 
affairs, — of open, conflicting discussion, dis- mild char- 
charging the malignant passions by way of speech, Jna^iogons 
and followed by appeal to the vote — of having phsenomena 
constantly present, to the mind of every citizen ** -A-thens. 
in his character of Dikast or Ekklesiast, the conditions of 
a pacific society, and the paramount authority of a consti- 
tutional majority — how much all these circumstances, 
brought home as they were at Athens more than in any 
other democracy to the feelings of individuals, contributed 
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to soften the instincts of intestine violence and revenge, 
even under very great provocation. 

But the case of Korkyra, as well as that of Athens, 
different in so many respects, conspire to illustrate another 
truth, of much importance in Grecian history. Both of 
them show how false and impudent were the 
lity of the pretensions set up by the rich and great men of 
rich and the various Grecian cities, to superior morality, 
SrougSout superior intelligence, and greater fitness for 
the Grecian using houourably and beneficially the powers of 
government, as copipared with the mass of the 
citizens. Though the Grecian oligarchies, exercising power- 
ful sway over fashion, and more especially over the meaning 
of words, bestowed upon themselves the appellation of "the 
best men, the honourable and good, the eleganfc, the su- 
perior," &c., and attached to those without their own circle 
epithets of a contrary tenor, implying low moral attributes 
— no such difference will be found borne out by the facts 
of Grecian history. * Abundance of infirmity, with occasion- 
al bad passions, was doubtless liable to work upon the 
people generally, often corrupting and misguiding even the 
Athenian democracy, the best apparently of all the demo- 
cracies in Greece. But after all, the rich and great men 
were only a part of the people, and taking them as a class 
(apart from honourable individual exceptions) by no means 
the best part. If exempted by their position from some of 
the vices which beset smaller and poorer men, they imbibed 
from that same position an unmeasured self-importance — 
and an excess of personal ambition as well as of personal 
appetite — peculiar to themselves, not less anti-social in 
tendency, and operating upon a much grander scale. To 
the prejudices and superstitions belonging to the age, they 
were noway superior, considering them as a class; while 
their animosities among one another, virulent and unscrupul- 
ous, were among the foremost causes of misfortune in 
Grecian commonwealths. Indeed many of the most ex- 
ceptionable acts committed by the democracies, consisted 
in their allowing themselves to be made the tools of one 
aristocrat for the ruin of another. Of the intense party- 
selfishness which characterized them as a body, sometimes 
exaggerated into the strongest anti-popular antipathy, as 

'See the valuable preliminary edition of Theognis, page xsi. soot. 
discourse, prefixed to Welcker's seq. 
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we see in the famous oligarchical oath cited by Aristotle, * 
— we shall find many iflustrations as we advance in the 
history, but none more striking than this Korkyraean revo- 
lution. 

' Aristot. Politic, v. 7^ 10, Kal x^ 6i^{i.y xax6vou$ £oo(fcai| xal ^ou- 
Xeu9u> u,xi &v i'/y> x«x6v« 
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CHAPTER LL 

FBOM THE TROUBLES IN KORKYRA, IN THE FIFTH 
YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO 
THE END OF THE SIXTH YEAR. 

About the same time as the troubles of Korkyra occurred, 
tur f N^^^^ *^® Athenian general conducted an 
M^nda, op- armament against the rocky island of Minoa, 
poBite Me- ^hich lay at the mouth of the harbour of 
Sh*nian8 Megara, and was occupied by a Megarian fort 
under ^nd garrison. The narrow channel, which se- 

parated it from the Megarian port of Nissea and 
formed the entrance of the harbour, was defended by two 
towers projecting out from Nissea, which Nikias attacked 
and destroyed by means of battering machines from his 
ships. He thus cut off Minoa from communication on that 
side with the Megarians, and fortified it on the other side, 
where it communicated with the main land by a lagoon 
bridged over with a causeway. Minoa, thus becoming 
thoroughly insulated, was more completely fortified and 
made an Athenian possession; since it was eminently con- 
venient to keep up an effective blockade against the 
Megarian harbour, which the Athenians had hitherto done 
only from the opposite shore of Salamis. * 

Though Nikias, son of Nikeratus, had been for some- 
Nikias-his time conspicuous in public life, and is said to 
first intro- have been more than once Strategus along with 
positicm Perikles, this is the first occasion on which 
and char- Thucydides introduces him to our notice. He 
^*®'' was now one of the Strategi or generals of the 

commonwealth, and appears to have enjoyed, on the whole, 
a greater and more constant personal esteem than any 
citizen of Athens, from the present time down to his death. 

> Thncyd. iii. 61. Bee the note ceased to be an island, and is a 

of Dr. Arnold, and the plan em- hill on the mainland near the 

bodied in his work, for the topo- shore, 
graphy of Min6a, which has now 
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In wealth and in family, he ranked among the first class 
of Athenians: in political character, Aristotle placed him, 
together with Thucydides son of Melesias and Theramenes, 
above all other names in Athenian history — seemingly 
even above Perikles. ^ 

Such a criticism, from Aristotle, deserves respectful 
attention, though the facts before us completely belie so 
lofty an estimate. It marks, however, the position occupied 
by Nikias in Athenian politics, as the principal person of 
what may be called the oligarchical party, succeeding 
Kimon and Thucydides, and preceding Theramenes. In 
looking to the conditions under which this party continued 
to subsist, we shall see that during the interval between 
Thucydides (son of Melesias) and Nikias, the democratical 
forms had acquired such confirmed ascendency, that it 
would not have suited the purpose of any politician to 
betray evidence of positive hostility to them, prior to the 
Sicilian expedition and the great embarrassment in the 
foreign relations of Athens which arose out of that disaster. 
After that change, the Athenian oligarchs be- varying 
came emboldened and asffressive, so that we ci'Cttm- ^ 

u n £ J mi. A °® XI. i_* r • Btances and 

shall find Theramenes among the chief conspi- condition 
rators in the revolution of the Four Hundred. o[ **^« 
But Nikias represents the oligarchical party in cai^party'at 
its previous state of quiescence and torpidity, Athens, 
accommodating itself to a sovereign democracy, and 
existing in the form of common sentiment rather than of 
common purposes. And it is a remarkable illustration of 
the real temper of the Athenian people, that a man of this 
character, known as an oligarch but not feared as such, 
and doing his duty sincerely to the democracy, should have 
remained until his death the most esteemed and influential 
man in the city. 

Nikias was a man of even mediocrity, in intellect, in 
education, and in oratory: forward in his military duties, 
and not only personally courageous in the field, but hither- 
to found competent as a general under ordinary cir- 
cumstances: 2 assiduous, too, in the discharge of all political 

* Plntarch, Nikias, c. 2, 8. ou>p.aTti^^u>8u>* vop.lCu>v 6|jLoia>; 

* KaiTot iYu>Ys ^oc't Tip.u)p.oti Ix toO dYQt86v itoXlxijv elvai, &<; &v xai xo'u 
ToiouTou (says Nikias in the Athe- acbixaTic xi xal t^c 069I0C itpovo^xai. 
nian assembly, Thucyd. vi. 9) xal The whole conduct of Nikias 
^ooov ixipuivitspl x^* ^H>^^^^^ before Byxacnse, under the most 

VOL. VL V 
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duties at home, especially in the post of Strategus or one 
of the ten generals of the state, to which he was frequently 
f chosen and rechosen. Of the many valuable 
analogy be- qualities combined in his predecessor Perikles, 
*J^®?^ the recollection of whom was yet fresh in the 

PerikUs— Athenian mind, Nikias possessed two, on which, 
material most of all, his influence rested, — though, prop- 
erly speaking, that influence belongs to the 
sum total of his character, and not to any special attributes 
in it; First, he was thoroughly incorruptible as to pecuniary 
gains — a quality so rare in Grecian public men of all the 
cities, that when a man once became notorious for possess- 
ing it, he acquired a greater degree of trust than any 
superiority of intellect could have bestowed upon him: 
next, he adopted the Periklean view as to the necessity of 
a conservative or stationary foreign policy for Athens, 
avoiding new acquisitions at a distance, adventurous risks, 
or provocation to fresh enemies. With this important 
point of analogy there were at the same time material 
differences between them even in regard to foreign policy. 
Perikles was a conservative, resolute against submitting 
to loss or abstraction of empire, but at the same time 
refraining from aggrandisement: Nikias was in policy faint- 
hearted, averse to energetic effort for any purpose what- 
ever, and disposed not only to maintain peace, but even 
to purchase it by considerable sacrifices. Nevertheless, 
he was the leading champion of the conservative party of 
his day, always powerful at Athens: and as he was con- 
stantly familiar with the details and actual course of public 
affairs, capable of giving full effect to the cautious and 
prudential point of view, and enjoying unqualified credit 
for honest purposes — his value as a permanent counsellor 
was steadily recognised, even though in particular cases 
his counsel might not be followed. 

Besides these two main points, which Nikias had in 
Care of Ni- common with Perikles, he was perfect in the 
kias in ygg Qf minor and collateral modes of standing 
ing his po- Well with the people, which that great man had 
P^^*"*y • taken but little pains to practise. While Perikles 
fng offence; attached himself to Aspasia, whose splendid 
his very re- qualities did not redeem in the eyes of the 

ligious cba- IT 'ii ^ f ' • • i i 

racter. public Cither her foreign origin or her unchas- 

trying circumstances, more than bears out this boast. 
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tity, the domestic habits of Nikias appear to have 
been strictly conformable to the rules of Athenian 
decorum. Perikles was surrounded by philosophers, 
Nikias by prophets — whose advice was necessary both as 
a consolation to his temperament and as a guide to his 
intelligence under difficulties. One of them was constantly 
in his service and confidence, and his conduct appears to 
have been sensibly affected by the difference of character 
between one prophet and another, i just as the government 
of Louis XIV. and other Catholic princes has been modi- 
fied by the change of confessors. To a life thus rigidly 
decorous and ultra-religious — both eminently acceptable 
to the Athenians — Nikias added the judicious employment 
of a large fortune with a view to popularity. Those 
liturgies (or expensive public duties undertaken by rich 
men, each in his turn, throughout other cities of Greece 
as well as in Athens) which fell to his lot, were performed 
with such splendour, munificence, and good taste, as to 
procure for him universal encomiums; and so much above 
his predecessors as to be long remembered and extolled. 
Most of these liturgies were connected with the religious 
service of the state, so that Nikias, by his manner of per- 
forming them, displayed his zeal for the honour of the gods 
at the same time that he laid up for himself a store of 
popularity. Moreover, the remarkable caution and timidity 
— not before an enemy, but in reference to his own fellow- 
citizens — which marked his character, rendered him pre- 
eminently scrupulous as to giving offence or making per- 
sonal enemies. While his demeanour towards the poorer 
citizens generally was equal and conciliating, the presents 
which he made were numerous, both to gain friends and 
to silence assailants. We are not surprised to hear, that 
various bullies, whom the comic writers turn to scorn, 
made their profit out of this susceptibility. But most 
assuredly Nikias as a public man, though he might occasion- 
ally be cheated out of money, profited greatly by repu- 
tation thus acquired. 

• Thucyd. vii. 50; Plutarch, Ni- StiXpi^T)? itsOvi^xei (iiicp&v IfxicpoaOsv. 

kias, c. 4, 6, 23. Tq) fxdvtoi Nixla This is suggested by Plutarch as 

oo^y^^iyBfl tots \i.rfii (idvTiv lx>(^ ^^ excuse for mistakes on the part 

£|jLiceipov- 6 Yap ouviqQt]; a^Tou xa\ of Nikias. 
TO noXi) T-^t SeiaiSaip.ovlac d(paipu>v 

F 2 
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The expenses unavoidable in such a career, combined 
His diii- with strict personal honesty, could not have 
gence in in- been defrayed except by another quality, which 
fortun^— * ought not to count as discreditable to Nikias, 
specula- though in this too he stood distinguished from 

tions m the -r> i ia tt e ^ j j-v j. 

mines of Jrenkles. lie was a careful and diligent money- 
Laurium— cretter: a speculator in the silver-mines of Lau- 

letting out °. j -"^ • i /» 1 1 j i 

of slaves for rium, and proprietor of one thousand slaves 
hire. whom he let out for work in them, receiving a 

fixed sum per head for each. The superintending slaves 
who managed the details of this business were men of 
great ability and high pecuniary value. ^ Most of the 
wealth of Nikias was held in this form, and not in landed 
property. Judging by what remains to us of the comic 
authors, this must have been considered as a perfectly 
gentlemanlike way of making money: for while they abound 
with derision of the leather-dresser Kleon, the lamp-maker 
Hyperbolus, and the vegetable-selling mother to whom 
Euripides owes his birth, we hear nothing from them in 
disparagement of the slave-letter Nikias. 

The degree to which the latter was thus occupied 
with the care of his private fortune, together with the 
general moderation of his temper, made him often wish to 
abstract himself from public duty. But such unambitious 
reluctance, rare among the public men of the day, rather 
made the Athenians more anxious to put him forward and 
retain his services. In the eyes of the Pentakosiomedimni 
and the Hippeis, the two richest classes in Athens, he was 
one of themselves — and on the whole the best man, as 
being so little open to reproach or calumny, whom they 
could oppose to the leather-dressers and lamp-makers, who 
often out-talked them in the public assembly. The hoplites, 
who despised Kleon — and did not much regard even the 
brave, hardy, and soldierlike Lamachus, because he 
happened to be poor 2 — respected in Nikias the union of 
wealth and family with honesty, courage, and carefulness 
in command. The maritime and trading multitude esteemed 
him as a decorous, honest, religious gentleman, who gave 
splendid choregies, treated the poorest men with consider- 

* Xenophon. Memorab. ii. 6, 2 ; piiv TtoXsfiix^c xal av5pu)5ir]c, <i5l<Ofi.a 
Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, iv. 14, 6' 06 Ttpoa>)v ou5' Cyxo? oyT(p 6ia 

* Thucyd. ▼. 7; Plutarch, Alki- icevtav: compare Plutarch; Nikiasi 
biadds, c. 21. ^0 yap Ad|xa;^o; -^v c. 16. 
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ation, and never turned the public Bervice into a job for 
his own profit — who moreover, if he possessed no com- 
manding qualities, so as to give to his advice imperative 
and irresistible authority, was yet always worthy of being 
consulted, and a steady safeguard against public mischief. 
Before the fatal Sicilian expedition, he had never com- 
manded on any very serious or difficult enterprise; but 
what he had done had been accomplished successfully; so 
that he enjoyed the reputation of a fortunate as well as a 
prudent commander. ^ He appears to have acted as 
proxenus to the Lacedaemonians at Athens; probably by 
his own choice, and among several others. 

The first half of the political life of Nikias, — after the 
time when he rose to enioy full consideration „„ , 

A j.T_ T_ • 1 J /• J. Nikias first 

m Athens, being already oi mature age — was opposed to 
in opposition to Kleon; the last half, in oppo- Kieon— 
sition to Alkibiades. To employ terms which kiWadds. 
are not fully suitable to the Athenian democracy, ougarchi- 
but which yet bring to view the difference in- or Het»ries 
tended to be noted better than any others, Nikias j* Athens, 
was a minister or ministerial man, often actually cai and * 
exercising, and always likely to exercise, official judicial 
functions — Kleon was a man of the opposition, p^'p^^®** 
whose province it was to supervise and censure official men 
for their public conduct. We must divest these words of 
that accompaniment which they are understood to carry in 
English political life — a standing parliamentary majority 
in favour of one party: Kleon would often carry in the 
public assembly resolutions, which his opponents Nikias 
and others of like rank and position — who served in the 
posts of Strategus, ambassador, and other important offices 
designated by the general vote — were obliged against their 
will to execute. 

In attaining such offices they were assisted by the po- 
litical clubs, or established conspiracies (to translate the 
original literally) among the leading Athenians to stand by 
each other both for acquisition of office and for mutual 
insurance under judicial trial. These clubs, or Hetseries, 
must have played an important part in the practical working 

■ Thucyd. ▼. 16. Nixlac icXeToxa tixoxlav, Ac— vi. 17. Iu)« 4yu> t« 

xu>v TOTS tJ> <ptp6p.cvo< iv oTpatTjYiaic (Alkibiadds) ixi dxfxdCu) |jlst' aOx^; 

— Nixiac p,8v PouXop-svoc, iv tp aica9y)« xal 6 NixUc tixux^? fioxei tlvaif 

^v xai 7]^iouTO| 6ia9u>oaoOai x-^v Ao. 
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of Athenian politics, and it is much to be regretted 
that we are possessed of no details respectinff them. We 
know that in Athens they were thoroughly oligarchical in 
disposition * — while equality, or something near to it, in 
rank and position, must have been essential to the social 
harmony of the members. In some towns, it appears that 
such political associations existed under the form of gym- 
nasia 2 for the mutual exercise of the members, or of syssitia 
for joint banquets. At Athens they were numerous, and 
doubtless not habitually in friendship with each other; since 
the antipathies among different oligarchi cal men were exceed- 
ingly strong, and the union brought about between them 
at the time of the Four Hundred, arising only out of com- 
mon desire to put down the democracy, lasted but a little 
while. But the designation of persons to serve in the 

* Thucyd. viii. 54. Kal 6 |i.ev judicial purposes (unfortunately 

ITeiaavSpoc Td<; ts ^uv(ufi.09la«, alicep they are only allusions) are found 

eTOYjfOtvov itpoTepov 4v t^ iciXei ooaai in Plato, Thesetet. c. 79. p. 173. 

STtl 6lxaic xal dpxa^?; dicd^a; ineX- onouSal hk ixaipeiwv in' dp^dcjAc. : 

9u>v, xat icapaxeXet>9d[xevoc Sku>« ^u- also Plato, Legg. ix. c. 3. p. 856 ; 

orpa^ivtec >ial xotv^ PouXeuodt|xevot Plato, Bepublic. it. c. 8. p. 365, 

xaTaX6oot>9i t^v fi'^p.ov, xal tolXXa where they are mentioned in con- 

icapaaxeudaac, Ac. junction with ouvuDfxoaiat— eitl ydp 

After haying thus organised the t6 XavOdveiv ^uvcafxooia; xs xal Ixai* 
Hetserles, and brought them into pslac auvd^ofiev— also in Pseudo- 
cooperation for his revolutionary Andokid^s cont. Alkibiad. c. 2. p. 
objects against the democracy, 112. Compare the general remarks 
Feisander departed from Athens of Thucydidda, iii. 82, and De- 
to Samos: on his return he finds mosthends cont. Stephan. ii. p. 
that these Heteeries have been 1157. 

very actively employed, and had Two Dissertations, by Messrs. 

made great progress towards the Yischer and Biittner, collect the 

subversion of the democracy : they scanty indications respecting these 

had assassinated the demagogue Hetseries, together with some 

Androklds and various other poli- attempts to enlarge and speculate 

tical enemies— ol tk 4{X9i tov Ilei- upon them, which are more inge- 

aavSpov— "^XQov ic td? 'AQiQva?,— xal nious than trustworthy (Die Oli- 

xaTaXafjifidvouai td icXeic-a toi< ixai- garchische Partei und die Hetairien 

poi<; TtposipYacTfxiva, Ac. (viii. 65). in Athen, von W. Vischer. Basel, 

The political exaipeia to which 1836; Geschichte der politischen 

Alkibiad6s belonged is men- Hetairien zu Athen, von Hermann 

tioned in Isokratds, De Bigis, Buttner. Leipsic, 1840). 

Or. xvi. p. 348. sect. 6. Xdyov * About the political workings 

-£5 u)(; 6 TtotxTjp oovd Yoi XT|v 4x a I- of the Syssitia and Gymnasia, see 

ps lov enl vsu>xipoi<; irp dYfxaai. Plato, Legg. i. p. 636; Polybius, 

Allusions to these ixaipsiai and xx, 6. 
to their well-known political and 
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capacity of Strategus and other principal offices greatly- 
depended upon them — as well as the facility of passing 
through that trial of accountability to which every man 
was liable after his year of office. J&ikias, and men gener- 
ally of his rank and fortune, helped by these clubs and 
lending help in their turn, composed what may be called 
the ministers, or executive individual functionaries of 
Athens: the men who acted, gave orders as to specific acts, 
and saw to the execution of that which the senate and the 
public assembly resolved. Especially in regard to the 
military and naval force of the city, so large and so actively 
employed at this time, the powers of detail possessed 
by the Strategi must have been very great, and essential to 
the safety of the state. 

While Nikias was thus in what may be called minis- 
terial function, Kleon was not of sufficient 
importance to attain the same, but was confined real^func-' 
to the inferior function of opposition. We shall tion that of 
see in the coming chapter how he became as it ^^poji*^^^ 
were promoted, partly by his own superior power in- 
penetration, partly by the dishonest artifice and Nikias!** 
misjudgement of Nikias and other opponents, in 
the afiair of Sphakteria. But his vocation was now to find 
fault, to censure, to denounce; his theatre of action was the 
senate, the public assembly, the dikasteries ; his principal 
talent was that of speech, in which he must unquestionably 
have surpassed all his contemporaries. The two gifts which 
had been united in Perikles — superior capacity for speech, 
as well as for action — were now severed, and had fallen, 
though both in greatly inferior degree, the one to Nikias, 
the other to Kleon. As an opposition-man, fierce and 
violent in temper, Kleon was extremely formidable to all 
acting functionaries; and from his influence in the public 
assembly, he was doubtless the author of many important 
positive measures, thus going beyond the functions belong- 
ing to what is called opposition. But though the most 
effective speaker in the public assembly, he was not for 
that reason the most influential person in the democracy. 
His powers of speech in fact stood out the more promi- 
nently, because they were found apart from that station and 
those qualities which were considered, even at Athens, all 
but essential to make a man a leader in political life. 

To understand the political condition of Athens at this 
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time, it has been necessary to take this comparison between 
Nikias and Kleon, and to remark, that though the latter 
might be a more victorious speaker, the former was the 
more guiding and influential leader. The points gained 
by Kleon were all noisy and palpable, sometimes however, 
without doubt> of considerable moment — but the course of 
affairs was much more under the direction of Nikias. 

It was during the summer of this year (the fifth of the 
war — B.O. 427) that the Athenians began opera- 
tions on a small scale in Sicily; probably con- 
trary to the advice both of Nikias and Kleon, neither of 
them seemingly favourable to these distant undertakings. 
I reserve however the series of Athenian measures in Sicily 
— which afterwardsbecame the turning-point of the fortunes 
of the state — for a department by themselves. I shall take 
them up separately, and bring them down to the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse, when I reach the date of that 
important event. 

During the autumn of the same year, the epidemic 
Bevivai of disorder, after having intermitted for some time, 
the epi- resumed its ravages at Athens, and continued 
t^m^^/"t" ^^^ ^^^ whole year longer, to the sad ruin both 
Athens for of the strength and the comfort of the city, 
another ^jj^ j^ seems that this autumn, as well as the 
atmo- ensuing summer, were distinguished by violent 

terrestrial*^ atmospheric and terrestrial disturbance. Nu- 
distur- merous earthquakes were experienced at Athens, 

bances in j^ EuboBa, in Boeotia, especially near Orchome- 
Lacedffimo- nus. Sudden waves of tne sea and unexampled 
nian inva- tides Were also felt on the coast of Euboea and 
Attica BUS- Lokris, and the islands of Atalante and Pepa- 
pended for rethus: the Athenian fort and one of the two 
8 year, guard-shlps at Atalante were partially destroyed. 
The earthquakes produced one effect favourable to Athens. 
They deterred the Lacedaemonians from invading Attica. 
Agis king of Sparta had already reached the isthmus for 
that purpose; but repeated earthquakes were looked upon 
as an unfavourable portent, and the scheme was abandoned. * 

These earthquakes however were not considered sufii- 
cient to deter the Lacedaemonians from the foundation 
of Herakleia, a new colony near the strait of Thermopylae. 
On this occasion, we hear of a branch of the Greek 

* Thucyd. iii. 87, 80, 90. 
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population not before mentioned during the war. The coast 
north-west of the strait of Thermopylae was Foundation 
occupied by the three subdivisions of the Malians ^ ***® 5*^ 
— Paralii, Hieres, and Trachinians. These lat- rakieia by*' 
ter, immediately adjoining Mount (Eta on its theLacedae- 
north side — as well as the Dorians (the little Thermo-'^**' 
tribe properly so called, which was accounted pyi»-it« 
the primitive hearth of the Dorians generally) Settlers,'*' 
who joined the same mountain range on the ^'.^a* p'o- 
south — were both of them harassed and plunder- unprosper- 
ed by the predatory mountaineers, probably ous career. 
JStolians, on the high lands between them. At first the 
Trachinians were disposed to throw themselves on the 
protection of Athens. But not feeling sufficiently assured 
as to the way in which she would deal with them, they 
joined with the Dorians in claiming aid from Sparta: in 
fact, it does not appear that Athens, possessing naval 
superiority only and being inferior on land, comd have 
given them effective aid. 

The Lacedsemonians, eagerly embracing the oppor- 
tunity, determined to plant a strong colony in this tempt- 
ing situation. There was wood in the neighbouring re- 
gions for ship-building, * so that they might hope to acquire 
a naval position for attacking the neighbouring island of 
Euboea, while the passage of troops against the subject- 
allies of Athens in Thrace, would also be facilitated; the 
impracticability of such passage had forced them, three 
years before, to leave Potidaea to its fate. A considerable 
Dody of colonists, Spartans and Lacedaemonian Perioeki, 
was assembled under the conduct of three Spartan CBkists 
— Leon, Damagon, and Alkidas; the latter (we are to 
presume, though Thucydides does not say so) the same 
admiral who had met with such little success in Ionia and 
at Korkyra. Proclamation was farther made to invite the 
junction of all other Greeks as colonists, excepting by name 
lonians, Achaeans, and some other tribes not here specified. 
Probably the distinct exclusion of the Achaeans must have 
been ratner the continuance of ancient sentiment than dic- 
tated by any present reasons; since the Achaeans were not 
now pronounced enemies of Sparta. A number of colonists, 
stated as not less than 10,000^ flocked to the place, having 

> Bespecting this abundance of rakieia generally, consult Livy, 
wood^ as well as the site of He- xxxvi. 22. 
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confidence in the stability of the colony under the power- 
ful protection of Sparta. The new town, of large circuit, 
was built and fortified under the name of HerakTeia;^ not 
far from the site of Trachis, about two miles and a quarter 
from the nearest point oftheMaliacGulf, and about double 
that distance from the strait of Thermopylae. Near to the 
latter, and for the purpose of keeping effective possession 
of it, a port with dock and accommodation for shipping 
was constructed. 

A populous city, established under Lacedaemonian 
protection in this important post, alarmed the Athenians, 
and created much expectation in every part of Greece. 
But the Lacedaemonian (Ekists were harsh and unskilful 
in their management; while the Thessalians, to whom the 
Trachinian territory was tributary, considered the icolony 
as an encroachment upon their soil. Anxious to prevent 
its increase, they harassed it with hostilities from the first 
moment. The (Etaean assailants were also active enemies; 
so that Herakleia, thus pressed from without and mis- 
governed within, dwindled down from its original numbers 
and promise, barely maintaining its existence. 2 We shall 
find it in later times, however, revived, and becoming a 
place of considerable importance. 

The main Athenian armament of this summer, con- 
Athenian sisting of sixty triremes under Nikias, undertook 
^^l^nTu^- an expedition against the island of Melos. Melos 
fos*/ under" and Thera, both inhabited by ancient colonists 
Nikias. from Lacedaemon, had never been from the be- 
ginning, and still refused to be, members of the Athenian 
alliance or subjects of the Athenian empire. They thus 
stood out as exceptions to all the other islands in the 
-^gean, and the Athenians thought themselves authorised 
to resort to constraint and conquest; believing themselves 
entitled to command over all the islands. They might 
indeed urge, and with considerable plausibility, that the 
Melians now enjoyed their share of the protection of the 
JEgean from piracy, without contributing to the cost of it: 
but considering the obstinate reluctance and strong philo- 

> Diodor. xii. 59. Not merely and heroic incidents connected 

w&s HgraklSs the mythical pro- -with him: see the drama of the 

genitor of the Spartan kings, but TrachinisB by Sophoklfis. 

the whole region near CRta and > Thucyd. iii. 92, 93 ; Diodor. zi« 

Trachis was adorned by legends 49; zii. 69. 
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Laconian prepossessions of the Melians, who had taken no 
part in the war and given no ground of offence to Athens, 
the attempt to conquer them by force could hardly be 
justified even as a calculation of gain and loss, and was a 
mere gratification to the pride of power in carrying out 
what, in modern days, we should call the principle of 
maritime empire. Melos and Thera formed awkward comers, 
which defaced the symmetry of a great proprietor's field ;i 
and the former ultimately entailed upon Athens the heaviest 
of all losses — a deed of blood which deeply dishonoured 
her annals. On this occasion, Nikias visited the island 
with his fleet, and after vainly summoning the inhabitants, 
ravaged the lands, but retired without undertaking a siege. 
He then sailed away, and came to Oropus, on the north- 
east frontier of Attica bordering on Boeotia. The hoplites 
on board his ships, landing in the night, marched into the 
interior of Boeotia to the vicinity of Tanagra. They were 
here met, according to signal raised, by a military force 
from Athens which marched thither by land; and the joint 
Athenian army ravaged the Tanagrsean territory, gaining 
an insignificant advantage over its defenders. On retiring, 
Nikias re-assembled his armament, sailed northward along 
the coast of Lokris with the usual ravages, and returned 
home without efiFecting anything farther. 2 

About the same time that he started, thirty other 
Athenian triremes, under Demosthenes, and p 
Prokles, had been sent round Peloponnesus to inga of "the 
act upon the coast of Akamania. In conjunction Athenians 
with the whole Akarnanian force, except the mosthendi 
men of (Eniadse — with fifteen triremes from *^ Akar- 
Korkyra and some troops from Kephallenia and ^^^ ** 
Zakynthus — they ravaged the whole territory of Leukas, 
both within and without the isthmus, and confined the 
inhabitants to their town, which was too strong to be taken 
by anything but a wall of circumvallation and a tedious 
blockade. And the Akamanians, to whom the city was 
especially hostile, were urgent with Demosthenes to under- 
take this measure forthwitn, since the opportunity might 
not again recur, and success was nearly certain. 

But this enterprising officer committed the grave 

> Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 8. — Froximus acoedat, qui nuncdenor- 

i si angulus iste mat agellum I 

• Thucyd. iii. 91. 
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imprudence of ofFending them on a matter of great importance, 
in order to attack a country of all others the most impractic- 
able — the interior of-^tolia. The Messenians of Naupaktus, 
who suffered from the depredations of the neighbouring 
JEtolian tribes, inflamed his imagination by suggesting to 
him a grand scheme of operations, i more worthy of the large 
force which he commanded than the mere reduction of 
Expedition Leukas. The various tribes of -^tolians — rude, 
of Demos- brave, active, predatory, and unrivalled in the 
agSnst ^s® ®^ ^^® javelin, which they rarely laid out of 
jBtoiia— his their hands — stretched across the country from 
large plans, "between Pamassus and CEta to the eastern bank 
of the Achelous. The scheme suggested by the Messenians 
was that Demosthenes should attack the great central 
JEtolian tribes — the Apodoti, Ophioneis, and Eurytanes: 
— if they were conquered, all the remaining continental 
tribes between the Ambrakian Gulf and Mount Pamassus 
might be invited or forced into the alliance of Athens — the 
Akarnanians being already included in it. Having thus 
got the command of a large continental force, ' Demosthenes 
contemplated the ulterior scheme of marching at the head 
of it on the west of Pamassus through the territory of the 
Ozolian Lokrians — inhabiting the north of the Corinthian 
Gulf, friendly to Athens, and enemies to the -^tolians, 
whom they resembled both in their habits and in their 
fighting — until he arrived at Katynium in Doris, in the 
upper portion of the valley of the river Kephisus. He 
would then easily descend that valley into the territory of 
the Phokians, who were likely to join the Athenians if a 
favourable opportunity occurred, but who might at any 
rate be constrained to do sb. From Phokis, the scheme 
was to invade from the northward the conterminous terri- 
tory of Boeotia, the great enemy of Athens ; which might 
thus perhaps be completely subdued, if assailed at the same 
time from Attica. Any Athenian general, who could have 

■ Thucyd. iil. 96. AY]|i.oaOivT]c S' name (not a proper name), as Foppo 

&vaicei6tTai xaxa t^v xp<^vov toutov and Dr. Arnold remark. Demos- 

6ic6M89oif}vlu)v u>c xaXov auTcp axpa- thends would calculate on getting 

Tia<; Tooau-cT)c ^uvsiX8Y|i.ivY]c, &c, under his orders the Akarnanians 

* Thucyd. iii. 95. xb aXXo 7|icsipu>- and ^tolians, and some other 

Tixov TO TOUT^. Noue of the tribes, tribes besides; but tohat other 

properly called Epirots, would be tribes, it is not easy to specify : 

comprised in this expression: the perhaps the Agrsei, east of Am- 

name ^QneipwTai is here a general philochia, among them. 
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executed this comprehenBive scheme would have acquired 
at home a high and well-merited celebrity. But Demo- 
sthenes had been ill-informed both as to the invincible 
barbarians, and the pathless country, comprehended under 
the name of jiEtolia. Some of the tribes spoke a language 
scarcely intelligible to Greeks, and even eat their meat 
raw; while the country has even down to the present time 
remained not only unconquered, but untraversed by an 
enemy in arms. 

Demosthenes accordingly retired from Leukas, in spite 
of the remonstrance of the Akarnanians, who March of 
not only could not be induced to accompany him, J{f™?*'2_ 
but went home in visible disgust. He then sailed impractica- 
with his other forces — Messenians, Kephal- tiiityofthe 
lenians, and Zakynthians — to (Eneon in the terri- ^"oiJa^ ° 
tory of the Ozolian Lokrians, a maritime town- rudeness 
ship on the Corinthian Gulf, not far eastward of S? the*hf '^ 
Naupaktus — where his army was disembarked, habitantg. 
together with 300 epibatse (or marines) from the triremes 
— including on this occasion, what was not commonly the 
case on shipboard, i some of the choice hoplites, selected all 
from young men of the same age, on the Athenian muster- 

> Thucyd. iii. 98. The Epibatse, manently from other foot-qoldiers 

or soldiers serving on shipboard about the year 1681. <*It having 

(marines), were more usually taken been found necessary on many oc- 

from the Thetes, or the poorest casions to embark a number of 

class of citizens, furnished by the soldiers on board our ships of war, 

state with a panoply for the oc- and mere landsmen being at first 

casion — ^not from the regular hop- extremely unhealthy— and at first, 

lites on the muster-roll. Maritime until they had been accustomed to 

soldiery is therefore usually spoken the sea, in a great measure unser- 

of as something inferior: the pre- viceable— it was at length judged 

sent triremes of Demosthdnes are expedient to appoint certain regi- 

uoticed in thelightof an exception ments for that service, who were 

(vauTix'^(; xal <pauXou OTpaxidi;, Thu- trained to the different modes of 

cyd. vi. 21). sea-fighting, and also made useful 

So among the Bomans, service in some of those manoeuvres of a 

in the legions was accounted high, ship where a great many hands 

er and more honourable than that were required. These from the 

of the classiarii milites (Tacit, nature of their duty were distin- 

Histor. i. 87). guished by the appellation of tnart- 

The Athenian Epibatso, though time toldiert or marines."— Grose's 

not forming a corps permanently Military Antiquities of the English 

distinct, correspond in function to Army, vol. i. p. 186. (London, 

the English marines, who seem to 1786.) 
have been first distinguished pex- 
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roll. Having passed the night in the sacred precinct of 
Zeus Nemeus at (Eneon, memorable as the spot where the 
poet Hesiod was said to have been slain, he marched early 
in the morning, under the guidance of the Messenian 
Chromon, into 2Etolia. On the first day he took Potidania, 
on the second Krokyleium, on the third Teichium — all of 
them villages unfortified and undefended, for the inhabitants 
abandoned them and fled to the mountains above. He was 
here inclined to halt and await the junction of the Ozolian 
Lokrians, who had engaged to invade .^tolia at the same 
time, and were almost indispensable to his success, from 
their familiarity with -^tolian warfare, and their similarity 
of weapons. But the Messenians again persuaded him to 
advance without delay into the interior, in order that the 
villages might be separately attacked and taken before any 
collective force could be gathered together: and Demo- 
sthenes was so encouraged by having as yet encountered 
no resistance, that he advanced to ^gitium, which he also 
found deserted, and captured without opposition. 

Here however was the term of his good fortune. The 
He is com- mountains round -^gitium were occupied not 
pieteiy only by the inhabitants of that village, but also 
obii-ge/fo^ by the entire force of -ZEtolia, collected even 
retire with from the distant tribes Bomies and Kallies, who 
^°*** bordered on the Maliac Gulf. The invasion of 

Demosthenes had become known beforehand to the -^toli- 
ans, who not only forewarned all their own tribes of the 
approaching enemy, but also sent ambassadors to Sparta 
and Corinth to ask for aid. i However they showed them- 
selves fully capable of defending their own territory with- 
out foreign aid. Demosthenes found himself assailed in 

* Thucyd. iii. 100. ITpoTtifi.'I'avTec bore to IS'aapaktus ; but that they 

icp6T8pov Ic Ts K6piv8ov xal e< Aaxe- had sent envoys immediately when 

Saifxova irpda^sK— neiQouaiv dtoTS they heard of the preparations for 

091^1 iri|x'|(ai oTpaTiav snl NoiwaxTov invading .ffitolia— yet before the 

Sid TTjv Tu>v 'AGif]valu>v sua- invasion actually took place. The 

YU)Y'^v. words 610 ttjv t<I)v *A6>)valu)v eua- 

It is not here meant, I think (as yu)Y7]v show that this is the mean- 

Goller and Dr. Arnold suppose), ing. 

that the .ffitolians sent envoys to The word iwaYaiYV] is rightly con- 

Lacedcemon before there was any strued byHaack, against the Scho- 

talk or thought of the invasion of liast— "because the Naupaktians 

.Stolia, simply in prosecution of were bringing in the Athenians to 

the standing antipathy which they invade .Stolia." 
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his position at -^gitium, on all sides at once by these active 
highlanders armed with javelins, pouring down from the 
neighbouring hills. Not engaging in any close combat, 
they retreated when the Athenians advanced forward to 
charge them — resuming their aggression the moment that 
the pursuers, who could never advance far in consequence 
of the ruggedness of the ground, began to return to the 
main body. The small number of bowmen along with 
Demosthenes for some time kept their unshielded assailants 
at bay. But the officer commanding the bowmen was 
presently slain; the stock ofarrows became nearly exhaust- 
ed; and what was still worse, Chromon the Messenian, the 
only man who knew the country and could serve as guide, 
was slain also. The bowmen became thus either ineffective 
or dispersed; while the hoplites exhausted themselves in 
vain attempts to pursue and beat off an active enemy, who 
always returned upon them and in every successive onset 
thinned and distressed them more and more. At length 
the force of Demosthenes was completely broken and com- 
pelled to take flight; without beaten roads, without guides, 
and in a country not only strange to them, but impervious, 
from continual mountain, rock, and forest. Many of them 
were slain in the flight by pursuers, superior not less in 
rapidity of movement than in knowledge of the country : 
some even lost themselves in the forest, and perished 
miserably in flames kindled around them by the -<Etolians. 
The fugitives were at length reassembled at (Eneon near 
the sea, with the loss of Perikles the colleague of Demo- 
sthenes in command, as well as of 120 hoplites, anxong the 
best armed and most vigorous in the Athenian muster-roll. ^ 
The remaining force was soon transported back from 
Naupaktus to Athens, but Demosthenes remained behind, 
being too much afraid of the displeasure of his countrymen 
to return at such a moment. It is certain that his conduct 
was such as justly to incur their displeasure; and that the 
expedition against ^tolia, alienating an established ally 
and provoking a new enemy, had been conceived with a 
degree of rashness which nothing but the unexpected favour 
of fortune could have counterbalanced. 

The force of the new enemy, whom his unsuccessful 
attack had raised into activity, soon made itself felt. The 
^tolian envoys, who had been despatched to Sparta and 

> Thucyd. iii. 98. 
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Corinth, found it easy to obtain the promise of a consider- 
Attack of ahle force to join them in an expedition against 
'^d'p*?'- Naupaktus. About the month of September, a 
ponnesiang body of 3000 Peloponuesian hoplites, including 
?r^*i h ^^^ from the newly founded colony of Hera- 
upon Nan-' kleia, was assembled at Delphi, under the 
paktus. command of Eurylochus, Makarius, and Menede- 
mus. Their road of march to Naupaktus lay through the 
territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, whom they proposed 
either to gain over or to subdue. With Amphissa, the 
largest Lokrian township and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Delphi, they had little difficulty — for the Amphis- 
sians were in a state of feud with their neighbours on the 
other side of Parnassus, and were afraid that the new 
armament might become the instrument of Phokian anti- 
pathy against them. On the first application they joined 
the Spartan alliance, and gave hostages for their fidelity 
to it: moreover they persuaded many other Lokrian petty 
villages — among others the Myoneis, who were masters of 
the most difficult pass on the road — to do the same. 
Eurylochus received from these various townships rein- 
forcements for his army, as well as hostages for their fidelity, 
whom he deposited at Kytinium in Doris: and he was thus 
enabled to march through all the territory of the Ozolian 
Lokrians without resistance; except from Giineon and 
Eupalion, both which places he took by force. Having 
arrived in the territory of Naupaktus, he was there joined 
by the full force of the -^tolians. Their joint efforts, after 
laying waste all the neighbourhood, captured the Corinthian 
colony of Molykreion, which had become subject to the 
Athenian empire. * 

Naupaktus, with a large circuit of wall and thinly 
Naupaktus defended, was in the greatest danger, and would 
is saved by Certainly have been taken, had it not been saved 
Sfenfis and ^y ^^^® efforts of the Athenian Demosthenes, who 
the Akar- had remained there ever since the unfortunate 
nanians. Jj]tolian expedition. Apprised of the coming 
march of Eurylochus, he went personally to the Akarna- 
nians, and persuaded them to send a force to aid in the 
defence of Naupaktus. For a long time they turned a 
deaf ear to his solicitations in consequence of the refusal 
to blockade Leukas — but they were at length induced to 

> Thucyd. iiL 101, 102. 
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consent. At the head of 1000 Akamanian hoplites, De- 
mosthenes threw himself into Naupaktus, and Eurylochus, 
seeing that the town had been thus placed out of the reach 
of attack, abandoned all his designs upon it — marching 
farther westward to the neighbouring territories of -^tolia 
— Kalydon, Pleuron and Proschium, near the Achelous and 
the borders of Akarnania. 

The JEtolians, who had come down to join him for the 
common purpose of attacking Naupaktus, here abandoned 
him and retired to their respective homes. But Euryiochu* 
the Ambrakiots, rejoiced to find so considerable repuUed 
a Peloponnesian force in their neighbourhood, I'a^u^*^' 
prevailed upon him to assist them in attacking concerts 
the Amphilochian Argos as well as Akarnania; AmbraWotg 
assuring him that there was now a fair prospect an attack 
of bringing the whole of the population of the ^^ Argos. 
mainland, between the Ambrakian and Corinthian Gulfs, 
under the supremacy of Lacedaemon. Having persuaded 
Eurylochus thus to keep his forces together and ready, 
they themselves with 3000 Ambrakiot hoplites invaded the 
territory of the Amphilochian Argos, and captured the 
fortified hill of Olpse immediately bordering on the Am- 
brakian Gulf, about three miles from Argos itself; a hill 
employed in former days by the Akamanians as a place 
for public judicial congress of the whole nation. ^ 

This enterprise, communicated forthwith to Eury- 
lochus, was the signal for movement on both _ 
Bides. The Akamtnians, marching with their t^enfiTand 
whole force to the protection of Argos, occupied *^® ■^***®- 
a post called Krense in the Amphilochian ter- well as the 
ritory, to prevent Eurylochus from effecting his Akar- 
junction with the Ambrakiots at Olpse. They come ^o' the 
at the same time sent urgent messages to De- protection 
mosthenes at Naupaktus, and to the Athenian ° '^°'* 
guard-squadron of twenty triremes under Aristoteles and 
BUerophon, entreating their aid in the present need, and 
inviting Demosthenes to act as their commander. They 
had forgotten their displeasure against him arising out of 
his recent refusal to blockade at Leukas — for which they 
probably thought that he had been sufficiently punished by 
his disgrace at JGtolia; while they knew and esteemed his 
military capacity. In fact, the accident whereby he had 

i Thucyd. ill. 102.106. 
VOL. VI, O 
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been detained at Naupaktus now worked fortunately for 
them as well as for him. It secured to them a commander 
whom all of them respected, obviating the jealousies among 
their own numerous petty townships — it procured for him 
the means of retrieving his own reputation at Athens. De- 
mosthenes, not backward in seizing this golden opportunity, 
came speedily into the Ambrakian Gulf with the twenty 
triremes, conducting 200 Messenian hoplites and sixty 
Athenian bowmen. Finding the whole Akarnanian force 
concentrated at the Amphilochian Argos, he was named 
general, nominally along with the Akarnanian generals, 
But in reality enjoying the whole direction of operations. 

He found also the whole of the enemy's force, both 
the 3000 Ambrakiot hoplites and the Pelopon- 
Euryiochus ucsiau divisiou under Eurylochus, already united 
across and in position at Olpae, about three miles off. 

to join the For Eurylochus, as soon as he was apprised that 
Ambra- the Ambrakiots had reached Olpae, broke up 
forthwith his camp at Proschium in jJEtolia, 
knowing that his best chance of traversing the hostile 
territory of Akamania consisted in celerity: the whole 
Akarnanian force however had already gone to Argos, so 
that his march was unopposed through that country. He 
crossed the Achelous, marched westward of Stratus, through 
the Akarnanian townships of Phytia, Medeon, and Limnaea, 
then quitting both Akarnania and the direct road from 
Akarnania to Argos, he struck rather eastward into the 
mountainous district of Thyamus in the territory of the 
Agrseans, who were enemies of the Akarnanians. 
From hence he descended at night into the territory 
of Argos, and passed unobserved, under cover of the 
darkness, between Argos itself and the Akarnanian 
force at Krense, so as to join in safety the 3000 Ambrakiots 
at Olpae, to their great joy. They had feared that the 
enemy at Argos and Krenae would have arrested his pas- 
sage; and believing their force inadequate to contend alone, 
they had sent pressing messages home to demand large 
reinforcements for themselves and their own protection, i 

Demosthenes, thus finding a united and formidable 
enemy, superior in number to himself, at Olpae, conducted 
his troops from Argos and Krenae to attack them. The 
ground was rugged and mountainous, and between the 

' Thucyd. iii. 105, 106, 107. 
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two armies lay a steep ravine, which neither liked to be 
the first to pass ; so that they lay for five days inactive. 
If Herodotus had been our historian, he would Their 
probably have ascribed this delay to unfavour- P"^ ®.^ ^^^J 
able sacrifices (which may indeed have been the by Demos- 
case), and would have given us interesting an ec- thenes^at 
dotes respecting the prophets on both sides; but Euryiochus 
the more positive practical genius of Thucydides ■^"^* 
merely acquaints us, that on the sixth day both armies put 
themselves in order of battle — both probably tired of wait- 
ing. The ground being favourable for ambuscade, Demo- 
sthenes hid in a bushy dell 400 hoplites and light-armed, 
so that they might spring up suddenly in the midst of the 
action upon the Peloponnesian left, which outflanked his 
right. He was himself on the right with the Messenians 
and some Athenians, opposed to Eurylochus on the left of 
the enemy: the Akarnanians with the Amphilochian 
akontists or darters occupied his left, opposed to the Am- 
brakiot hoplites: Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians were 
however intermixed in the line of Eurylochus, and it was 
only the Mantineans who maintained a separate station of 
their own towards the left centre. The battle accordingly 
began, and Eurylochus with his superior numbers was pro- 
ceeding to surround Demosthenes, when on a sudden the 
men in ambush rose up and set upon his rear. A panic 
seized his men, who made no resistance worthy of their 
Peloponnesian reputation: they broke and fled, while Eury- 
lochus, doubtless exposing himself with peculiar bravery 
in order to restore the battle, was early slain. Demo- 
sthenes, having near him his best troops, pressed them 
vigorously, and their panic communicated itself to the troops 
in the centre, so that all were put to flight and pursued to 
Olpse. On the right of the line of Eurylochus, the Am- 
brakiots, the most warlike Greeks in the Epirotic regions, 
completely defeated the Akarnanians opposed to them, and 
carried their pursuit even as far as Argos. So complete 
however was the victory gained by Demosthenes over the 
remaining troops, that these Ambrakiots had great diflfi- 
culty in fighting their way back to Olpse, which was not 
accomplished without severe loss, and late in the evening. 
Among all the beaten troops, the Mantineans were those 
who best maintained their retreating order. * The loss ia 

* Thucyd. iii. 107, 108: compare Polysenus, iii. 1. 
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the army of Demosthenes was about 300; that of the oppo- 
nents much greater, but the number is not specified. 

Of the three Spartan commanders, two, Eurylochus 
and Makarius, had been slain : the third, Menedseus, found 
The gurvi- himself beleaguered both by sea and land — the 
ving Athenian squadron being on guard along the 

commander coast. It would Seem indeed that he might 
makes a have fought his way to Ambrakia, especially as 
capituia- he would have met the Ambrakiot reinforcement 
hi^*^ '?/ d ^o'^^'^S from the city. But whether this were 
the Peio- possible or not, the commander, too much dispir- 
ponnesians, jted to attempt it, took advantage of the cus- 
the^Ambra- tomary truce granted for buryine; the dead, to 
kiots. open negotiations with Demosthenes and the 

Akamanian generals, for the purpose of obtaining an un- 
molested retreat. This was peremptorily refused: but 
Demosthenes (with the consent of the Akamanian leaders) 
secretly intimated to the Spartan commander and those 
immediately around him, together with the Mantineans 
and other Peloponnesian troops — that if they chose to make 
a separate and surreptitious retreat, abandoning their com- 
rades, no opposition would be offered. He designed by 
this means not merely to isolate the Ambrakiots, the great 
enemies of Argos and Akarnania, along with the body of 
miscellaneous mercenaries who had come under Eurylochus 
— but also to obtain the more permanent advantage of 
disgracing the Spartans and Peloponnesians in the eyes of 
the Epirotic Greeks, as cowards and traitors to military 
fellowship. The very reason which prompted Demosthenes 
to grant a separate facility of escape, ought to have been 
imperative with Menedaeus and the Peloponnesians around 
him, to make them spurn it with indignation. Yet such 
was their anxiety for personal safety, that this disgraceful 
convention was accepted, ratified, and carried into effect 
forthwith. It stands alone in Grecian history, as an example 
of separate treason in officers to purchase safety for them- 
selves and their immediate comrades, by abandoning the 
general body under their command. Had the officers been 
Athenian, it would have been doubtless quoted as evidence 
of the pretended faithlessness of democracy. But as it was 
the act of a Spartan commander in conjunction with many- 
leading Peloponnesians, we will only venture to remark 
upon it as a farther manifestation of that intra-Pelopon- 
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nesian selfishness, and carelessness of obligation towards 
extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, which we found so lament* 
ably prevalent during the invasion of Xerxes ; in this case 
indeed heightened by the fact, that the men deserted were 
fellow-Dorians and fellow-soldiers who had just fought in 
the same ranks. 

As soon as the ceremony of burying the dead had been 
completed, Menedaeus, and the Peloponnesians The Ambra- 
who were protected by this secret convention, ^*?*» ^^^r^ 
stole away slily and in small bands under pre- loss in their 
tence of collecting wood and vegetables. On '©treat, 
getting to a little distance, they quickened their pace and 
made off — much to the dismay of the Ambrakiots, who ran 
after them trying to overtake them. The Akamanians 
pursued, and their leaders had much difficulty in explaining 
to them the secret convention just concluded. It was not 
without some suspicions of treachery, and even personal 
hazard from their own troops, that they at length caused 
the fugitive Peloponnesians to be respected; while the 
Ambraidots, the most obnoxious of the two to Akamanian 
feeling, were pursued without any reserve, and 200 of them 
were slain before they could escape into the friendly terri- 
tory of the Agraeans. i To distinguish Ambrakiots from 
Peloponnesians, similar in race and dialect, was however 
no easy task. Much dispute arose in individual cases. 

Unfairly as this loss fell upon Ambrakia, a far more 
severe calamity was yet in store for her. The Another 
large reinforcement from the city, which had i»'go ^odj 
been urgently invoked by the detachment at kiotg™com- 
Olpse, started in due course as soon as they could ing from 
be got ready, and entered the territory of Am- 2 Vrcdn- 
philochia about the time when the battle of forcement, 
Olpae was fought; but ignorant of that misfor- "epted'by 
tune, and hoping to arrive soon enough to stand Demo- 
by their friends. Their march was made known .Jd^menfi** 
to Demosthenes, on the day after the battle, by and cut to 
the Amphilochians; who at the same time indi- p^®°®"* 
cated to him the best way of surprising them in the rugged 
and mountainous road along which they had to march, at 
the two conspicuous peaks called Idomene, immediately 
above a narrow pass leading farther on to Olpse. It was 
known beforehand; by the line of march of the Ambrakiots, 

» Thucyd. iii. in. 
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that they would rest for the night at the lower of these two 
peaks, ready to march through the pass on the next mor- 
ning. On that same night a detachment of Amphilochians, 
under direction from Demosthenes, seized the higher of 
the two peaks; while that commander himself, dividing iiis 
forces into two divisions, started from his position at Olpae 
in the evening after supper. One of these divisions, having 
the advantage of Amphilochian guides in their own country, 
marched by an unfrequented mountain road to Idomene ; 
the other, under Demosthenes himself, went directly through 
the pass leading from Idomene to Olpse. After march- 
ing all night, they reached the camp of the Ambrakiots a 
little before daybreak — Demosthenes himself with his 
Messenians in the van. The surprise was complete. The 
Ambrakiots were found still lying down and asleep, while 
even the sentinels, uninformed of the recent battle — hearing 
themselves accosted in the Doric dialect by the Messenians, 
whom Demosthenes had placed in front for that express 
purpose — and not seeing very clearly in the morning twi- 
light — mistook them for some of their own fellow-citizens 
coming back from the other camp. The Akarnanians and 
Messenians thus fell among the Ambrakiots sleeping and 
unarmed, and without any possibility of resistance. Large 
numbers of them were destroyed on the spot, and the re- 
mainder fled in all directions among the neighbouring 
mountains, none knowing the roads and the country. It 
was the country of the Amphilochians — subjects of Am- 
brakia, but subjects averse to their condition, and now 
making use of their perfect local knowledge and light-armed 
equipment, to inflict a terrible revenge on their masters. 
Some of the Ambrakiots became entangled in ravines — 
others fell into ambuscades laid by the Amphilochians. 
Others again, dreading most of all to fall into the hands of 
the Amphilochians — barbaric in race as well as intensely 
hostile in feeling — and seeing no other possibility of es- 
caping them — swam oft* to the Athenian ships cruising 
along the shore. There were but a small proportion of 
them who survived to return to Ambrakia. * 

The complete victory of Idomene, admirably prepared 
by Demosthenes, was achieved with scarce any loss. The 
Akarnanians, after erecting their trophy and despoiling 

« Thucyd. iii. 112^ 
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the enemy's dead, prepared to carry off the arms thus taken 
to Argos. 

. On the morrow, however, before this was done, they 
were visited by a herald, coming from those -^ 
Ambrakiots who had fled into the Agrsean the'^mbra- 
territory, after the battle of Olpae and the sub- ^*o* herald 
sequent pursuit. He came with the customary the^greaf 
request from defeated soldiers, for permission number of 
to bury their dead who had fallen in that pursuit. ^ 
Neither he, nor those from whom he came, knew anything 
of the destruction of their brethren at Idomene — just as 
these latter had been ignorant of the defeat at Olpae; 
while, on the other hand, the Akamanians in the camp, 
whose minds were full of the more recent and capital ad- 
vantage at Idomene, supposed that the message referred 
to the men slain in that engagement. The numerous 
panoplies just acquired at Idomene lay piled up in the 
camp, and the herald, on seeing them, was struck with 
amazement at the size of the heap, so much exceeding the 
number of those who were missing in his own detachment. 
An Akamanian present asked the reason of his surprise, 
and inquired how many of his comrades had been slain — 
meaning to refer to the slain at Idomene. "About two 
hundred," the herald replied. — "Yet these arms here show, 
not that number, but more than a thousand men." — "Then 
they are not the arms of those who fought with us." — 
"Nay — but they are — if ye were the persons who fought 
yesterday at Idomene." — "We fought with no one yesterday: 
it was the day before yesterday, in the retreat." — "0, then 
— ye have to learn, that rve were engaged yesterday with 
these others, who were on their march as reinforcement 
from the city of Ambrakia." 

The unfortunate herald now learnt for the first time 
that the large reinforcement from his city had been cut to 
pieces. So acute was his feeling of mingled anguish and 
surprise, that he raised a loud cry of woe, and hurried 
away at once, without saying another word; not even pro- 
secuting his request about the burial of the dead bodies 
— which appears on this fatal occasion to have been 
neglected. ^ 

His grief was justified by the prodigious magnitude 

» Thucyd. iil. 113, 
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of tbe calamity, which Thucydides considers to have 
Defenceiesa been the greatest that afficted any Grecian 
Sondmon* citv during the whole war prior to the peac.e of 
of Ambra- Nitias; so incredibly great, indeed, that though 
Sis ruinous ^^ had learnt the number slain, he declines to 
loss. set it down, from fear of not being believed — a 

scruple which we his readers have much reason to regret. 
It appears that nearly the whole adult military population 
of Ambrakia was destroyed, and Demosthenes was urgent 
with the Akarnanians to march thither at once. Had they 
consented, Thucydides tells us positively that the city 
would have surrendered without a blow. * But they refused 
to undertake the enterprise, fearing (according to the 
historian) that the Athenians at Ambrakia would be more 
troublesome neighbours to them than the Ambrakiots. 
That this reason was operative we need not doubt: but it 
can hardly have been either the single, or even the chief 
reason; for had it been so, they would have been equally 
afraid of Athenian cooperation in the blockade of Leukas, 
which they had strenuously solicited from Demosthenes, 

* Thucyd. iii. 113. icdiGoc Yap fourth— were composed during the 

TooTo jJLia Tc6Xei *EXXt()v18i (jLiyiaTov interval between the peace of Ni- 

S7)TU>vxaTa xov n6XepLov T6vfie kias and the beginning of the last 

sY^vcTO. Kal dpi9(x6v o6x lYpa^a nine years of the war, called the 

TU)v oito9av6vTU)v, fiiixi Stciotov t6 Dekeleian war; allowing for two 

7cX^8oc X^Y^'^^'i' dicoXeaOai, u>( passagesin these early books which 

Tzphi xb (jiSYeBoc t^<; it6Xeu>(. 'Afx- must have been subsequently in- 

icpaxlav jxevToi oI5a Sxi el efiouXig- troduced. 

Srjaav 'Axopvave? xoi 'A|x9iXoxoi, The later books seem to have 

'A97)valoic xai A7](jLoaQ6vei iiei66(Aevoi, been taken up by Thucydides as 

e^sXeiv, a^To^oel &v elXov* vuv 64 a separate work, continuing the 

iSeiaav, (it) oi 'AOigvaioi I^ovtsc au- former. And a sort of separate pre- 

T7)v ^aXe7TU>Tspoi a^iai ndpoixoi wau face is given for them (v. 26), ye- 

We may remark that the ex- YP^9^ ^^ *^^ rauxa 6 auToc Oouxu- 
pression xatd tov it6X8[Aov T6v5e — filSi)? *A9T)vaioc i^i]?; &c. It is in 
when it occurs in the first, second, this later portion that he first 
third, or first half of the fourth takes up the view peculiar to him, 
Book of Thucydides — seems to of reckoning the whole twenty- 
allude to the first ten years of the seven years as one continued war 
Peloponnesian war, which ended only nominally interrupted (Ull- 
with the peace of Nikias. rich, Beitrage zur Erklarung des 

In a careful dissertation, by Thukydidds, p. 85, 125, 138, &c. 

Franz Wolfgang Ullrich, analysing Hamburgh, 1846). 

the structure of the history of Compare ev Tip noXifjKp t({)§£ (iii. 

Thucydides, it is made to appear 98), which in like manner means 

that the first, second, and third the war prior to the peace of Ni* 

Books, with the first half of the kias. 
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and had quarrelled with him for refusing. Ambrakia was 
less near to them than Leukas — and in its present exhausted 
state, inspired less fear: but the displeasure arising 
from the former refusal of Demosthenes had probably 
never been altogether appeased, nor were they sorry 
to find an opportunity of mortifying him in a similar 
manner. 

In the distribution of the spoil, three hundred panoplies 
were first set apart as the perquisite of Attempt to 
Demosthenes: the remainder were then distri- faicjiiate 
buted, one-third for the Athenians, the other the Ambra- 
two-thirds among the Akarnanian townships. ^»^**- 
The immense reserve personally appropriated to Demos- 
thenes enables us to make some vague conjecture as to 
the total loss of Ambrakiots. The fraction of one-third, 
assigned to the Athenian people, must have been, we may 
imagine, six times as great, and perhaps even in larger 
proportion, than the reserve of the general. For the latter 
was at that time under the displeasure of the people, and 
anxious above all things to regain their favour — an object 
which would be frustrated rather than promoted, if his 
personal share of the arms were not greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the collective claim of the city, Reasoning upon 
this supposition, the panoplies assigned to Athens would 
be 1800, and the total of Ambrakiot slain whose arms be- 
came public property would be 5400. To which must be 
added some Ambrakiots killed in their flight from Idomene 
by the Amphilochians, in dells, ravines, and by-places: 
probably those Amphilochians, who slew them, would 
appropriate the arms privately, without bringing them into 
the general stock. Upon this calculation, the total number 
of Ambrakiotst slain in both battles and both pursuits, would 
be about 6000; a number suitable to the grave expressions 
of Thucydides, as well as to his statements, that the first 
detachment which marched to Olpse was 3000 strong — and 
that the message sent home invoked as reinforcement the 
total force of the city. How totally helpless Ambrakia 
had become, is still more conclusively proved by the 
fact that the Corinthians were obliged shortly after- 
wards to send by land a detachment of 300 hoplites for its 
defence. * 

' Thucyd. ill. 114. Diodorui (xii. 60) abridges the narratiye of Thu* 
eydidds. 
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The Athenian triremes soon returned to their station 
Convention at Naupaktus, after which a convention was 
concluded concluded between the Akarnanians and Am- 

■) At VTA ATI 

Ambrakia philochians, on the one side, and the Ambrakiots 
°^d^h'^*^*' and Peloponnesians (who had fled after the 
Akama- battle of Olpae into the territory of Salynthius 
A*° hi*^*^ and the Agraei) on the other — ensuring a safe 
loohians on and unmolested egress to both of the latter, i 
the other. "With the Ambrakiots a more permanent paci- 
fication was effected: the Akarnanians and Amphilochians 
concluded with them a peace and alliance for 100 years, 
on condition that they should surrender all the Amphi- 
lochian territory and hostages in their possession, and 
should bind themselves to furnish no aid to Anaktorium, 
then in hostility to the Akarnanians. Each party however 
maintained its separate alliance — the Ambrakiots with the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, the Akarnanians with Athens. 
It was stipulated that the Akarnanians should not be 
required to assist the Ambrakiots against Athens, nor the 
Ambrakiots to assist the Akarnanians against the Pelopon- 
nesian league; but against all other enemies, each engaged 
to lend aid to the other. 2 

To Demosthenes personally, the events on the coast 
Eeturn of of the Ambrakian Gulf proved a signal good 
Demos-^ fortune, well-earned indeed by the skill which 
triumph to he had displayed. He was enabled to atone 
Athena. for his imprudence in the -^tolian expedition, 
and to re-establish himself in the favour of the Athenian 
people. He sailed home in triumph to Athens, during the 

' Thucyd. iii. 114. *Axapvave<; Si there would still be an awkward- 

xal 'Afx^lXo^oi, dneXOovTwv 'AQt)- ness in the position of the relat- 

valuDv xal A7](tooOivouC) toi« u>c 2a- ive olTcsp with regard to its ante- 

XuvGiov xa\ 'AYpaiouc xaTacpuY^^aiv cedent, and in the position of the 

*A|xiipaxi(bTai« xol risXoJtovvrjaloi? particle xal, which ought then prop* 

dva^tbprjaiv ^aTceluavTo e5 Olvia6d)v, erly to come after (xstaviaTrjaav 

oTnep xal (xexavdaTTjuav icapd 2aXuv- and not before it. The sentence 

6iov. would then mean, that "the Am- 

This is a very difficult passage, brakiots and Peloponnesians, who 

Hermann has conjectured, and had originally taken refuge with 

Poppo, Goller, and Dr. Arnold, Salynthius, had moved away from 

all approve, the reading napo 2a- his territory to CEniadae," from 

XuvOiou instead of the two last which place they were now to eii* 

words of the sentence. The joy safe departure, 

passage might certainly be con- > Thucyd. iii. 114. 
ttrued with this emendation, though 
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course of the winter, with his reserved present of 300 
panoplies, which acquired additional value from the 
accident, that the larger number of panoplies, reserved 
out of the spoil for the Athenian people, were captured at 
sea, and never reached Athens. Accordingly, those brought 
by Demosthenes were the only trophy of the victory, and 
as such were deposited in the Athenian temples, where 
Thucydides mentions them as still existing at the time when 
he wrote, i 

It was in this same autumn that the Athenians were 
induced by an oracle to undertake the more Purifica- 
complete purification of the sacred island of *joj^ o^ 
Delos. This step was probably taken to pro- th^e Athe- 
pitiate Apollo, since they were under the per- niang. Be- 
Buasion that the terrible visitation of the epi- JJi^an * * 
demic was owing to his wrath. And as it was festival 
about this period that the second attack of the JJar apien- 
epidemic, after having lasted a year, disappear- dour, 
ed — many of them probably ascribed this relief to the 
effect of their pious cares at Delos. All the tombs in the 
island were opened; the dead bodies were then exhumed 
and re-interred in the neighbouring island of £,heneia: and 
orders were given that for the future neither deaths nor 
births should take place in the sacred island. Moreover 
the ancient Delian festival — once the common point of 
meeting and solemnity for the whole Ionic race, and 
celebrated for its musical contests, before the Lydian and 
Persian conquests had subverted the freedom and prosper- 
ity of Ionia — was now renewed. The Athenians celebrated 
the festival with its accompanying matches, even the 
chariot-race, in a manner more splendid than had ever 
been known in former times. They appointed a similar 
festival to be celebrated every fourth year. At this period 
they were excluded both from the Olympic and the Pythian 
games, which probably made the revival of the Delian 
festival more gratifying to them. The religious zeal 
and munificence of J^ikias were strikingly displayed at 
Delos. 2 

' Thucyd. iil. 114. T4 84 v o v fxetA ttJv t^? AlxtoXloc Sofx^opov aith 

a vaix6l(jieya iv toI< 'Attixoic xauTTj? t^^ npi^so)? dSst atepa ^ xa- 

i e p I « AT](jLooOdv8i 8^^pd9T)aav, xpia- 6oSo«. 

«6aiai navonXlai, xai a-jto^t auT(k« * Thucyd. iii. 104; Plutarch, Ni« 

xaxtTcXeuos. Kal iyiato &|xa a^T^ kia8,c.S,4; Diodor. zii. 68. 
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CHAPTER m. 

SEVENTH TEAR OF THE WAR.— CAPTURE OF 

SPHAKTERIA. 

Thb invasion of Attica by the LacedsBmonians had now 
Seventh becomo an ordinary enterprise, undertaken in 
year of the every year of the war except the third and sixth, 
vasion^or and then Omitted only from accidental causes: 
Attica. though the same hopes were no longer enter- 

B.o. 426. tained from it as at the commencement of the 
war. During the present spring, Agis king of Sparta con- 
ducted the Peloponnesian army into the territory, seem- 
ingly about the end of April, and repeated the usual 
ravages. 

It seemed however as if Korkyra were about to become 
Digtresi iu the principal scene of the year's military opera- 
?°m ^he tions. For the exiles of the oligarchical party, 
attack of having come back to the island and fortified 
the oiigar- themselves on Mount Istone, carried on war 
exiles. A with SO much activity against the Korkyrseans 
Peioponne- ^j^ ^he city, that distress and even famine reigned 
"nd an there. Sixty Peloponnesian triremes were sent 

Athenian thither to assist the aggressors. As soon as it 
hoth sent became known at Athens how hardly the Kor- 
thither. kyraeans in the city were pressed, orders were 
given to an Athenian fleet of forty triremes, about to sail 
for Sicily under Eurymedon and Sophokles, to halt in their 
voyage at Korkyra, and to lend whatever aid might be 
needed, i But during the course of this voyage, an in- 
cident occurred elsewhere, neither foreseen nor imagined 
by any one, which gave a new character and promise to 
the whole war — illustrating forcibly the observations of 
Perikles and Archidamus before its commencement, on the 
impossibility of calculating what turn events might take. 2 

So high did Demosthenes stand in the favour of his 
Demos- countrymen after his brilliant successes in the 
orbtlrd"^' Ambrakian Gulf, that they granted him per- 
the Athe- mission at his own request to go aboard and to 
^th a^^* employ the fleet in any descent which he might 
separate think expedient on the coast of Peloponnesus, 
command, rpho attachment of this active officer to the 

* Thucyd. iv. 2, 3. » Thucyd. i. 140; ii. 11, 
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Messenians at Naupaktus inspired him with the idea of 
planting a detachment of them on some well-chosen mari- 
time post in the ancient Messenian territory, from whence 
they would be able permanently to harass the Lacedaemo- 
nians and provoke revolt among the Helots — the more so 
from their analogy of race and dialect. The Messenians, 
active in privateering, and doubtless well-acquainted with 
the points of this coast, all of which had formerly belonged 
to their ancestors, had probably indicated to him Pylus on 
the southwestern shore. 

That ancient andHomeric name was applied specially 
and properly to denote the promontory which forms the 
northern termination of the modern bay of Navarino op- 
posite to the island of Sphagia or Sphakteria; though in 
vague language the whole neighbouring district seems also 
to have been called Pylus. Accordingly, in circumnavi- 
gating Laconia, Demosthenes requested that the fleet might 
be detained at this spot long enough to enable him to 
fortify it, engaging himself to stay afterwards and maintain 
it with a garrison. It was an uninhabited promontory — 
about forty-five miles from Sparta, that is, as far distant 
as any portion of her territory — presenting rugged cliffs, 
and easy of defence both by sea and land. But its great 
additional recommendation, with reference to the maritime 
power of Athens, consisted in its overhanging the spacious 
and secure basin now called the bay of Navarino. That 
basin was fronted and protected by the islet He fixes 
called Sphakteria or Sphagia, untrodden, un- ?p°? ^y^°" 
tenanted and full of wood: which stretched along for erection 
the coast for about a mile and three quarters, 2^ * f?/*- , 

1 • T i , * i. •! Locality of 

leaving only two narrow entrances; one at its Pyius and 
northern end, opposite to the position fixed on Sphakteria. 
by Demosthenes, so confined as to admit only two triremes 
abreast — the other at the southern end about four times as 
broad; while the inner water approached by these two 
channels was both roomy and protected. It was on the 
coast of Peloponnesus, a little within the northern or 
narrowest of the two channels, that Demosthenes proposed 
to plant his little fort— the ground being itself eminently 
favourable, with a spring of fresh water * in the centre of 
the promontory. 2 

> Thucyd. iv. 26. Pylns. The description given by 

* Topography of Sphakteria and . Thucydidds, of the memorable 
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But Eurymedon and Sophokles decidedly rejected all 
proposition of delay; and with much reason, since they 

incidents in or near Pylns and to choke np both of them by trire- 

Sphakteria, is perfectly clear, Intel- mes closely packed. Obviously 

ligible,and consistent with itself, as this expedient could not be dreamt 

to topography. But when we consult of, except for a very narrow mouth, 

the topography of the scene as it The same reply sufiices against the 

stands now, we find various cir- doubts which Bloomfleld and Poppo 

cumstances which cannot possibly (Comment, p. 10) raise about the 

be reconciled with Thucydidgs. genuineness of the numerals ixTUj 

Both Colonel Leake (Travels in or evvda in Thucydidds ; a doubt 

the Morea, vol. i. p. 402-416) and which merely transfers the sup- 

Dr. Arnold (Appendix to the second posed error from Thucydidds to the 

and third volume of his Thucydi- writer of the MS. 

dds, p. 444) have given plans of Br. Arnold has himself raised a 

the coast, accompanied with valu- still graver doubt ; whether the 

able remarks. island now called Sphagia be re- 

The main discrepancy, between ally the same as Sphakteria, and 
the statement of Thucydidfis and whether the bay of Navarino be 
the present state of the coast, is the real harbour of Pylus. He 
to be found in the breadth of the suspects that the Pale-Navarino, 
two channels between Sphakteria which has been generally under- 
and the mainland. The southern stood to be Pylus, was in reality 
entrance into the bay of Navarino the ancient Sphakteria, separated 
is now between 1300 and 1400 yards, from the mainland in ancient times 
with a depth of water varying from by a channel at the north as well 
6, 7, 28, 33 fathoms ; whereas Thu- as by another at the south-east— 
cydidfis states it as having only though now it is not an island at 
a breadth adequate to admit eight all. He farther suspects that the 
or nine triremes abreast. The lake or lagoon called Lake of 
northern entrance is about 150 yards Osmyn Aga, north of the harbour 
in width, with a shoal or bar of of Navarino, and immediately un- 
sand lying across it on which there der that which he supposes to have 
are not more than eighteen inches been Sphakteria — was the ancient 
of water : Thucydidds tells us that harbour of Pylus, in which the sea- 
it afforded room for no more than fight between the Athenians and 
two triremes, and his narrative Lacedaemonians took place. He 
implies a much greater depth of does not indeed assert this as a 
water, so as to make the entrance positive opiaioi^ but leans to it 
for triremes perfectly unobstructed, as the most probable— admitting 

Colonel Leake supposes that that there are difficulties either 

Thucydidfes was misinformed as to way. 

the breadth of the southern pas- Dr Arnold has stated some of the 
sage; but Dr. Arnold has on this difficulties which beset this hypo- 
point given a satisfactory reply — thesis (p. 447), but there is one 
that the narrowness is not merely which he has not stated, which 
affirmed in the numbers of Thucy- appears to me the most formidable 
didgs, but is indirectly implied in of all, and quite fatal to the ad- 
his narrative, where he tells us missiblity of his opinion. If the 
that the Lacedsemonians intended Paleokastro of Navarino was the 
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had been informed (though seemingly without truth) that 
the Peloponnesian fleet had actually reached Eurymedon 
Korkyra. They might well have remembered the admiral 
the mischief which had ensued three years be- J^'g^g^su^on 
fore, from the delay of the reinforcement sent going on to 
to Phormio in some desultory operations on the ■^?t^^'f » 
coast of Krete. The fleet accordingly passed stopping at 
by Pylus without stopping: but a terrible storm I^^J"* ^^* 
drove them back and forced them to seek shelter driven into 
in the very harbour which Demosthenes had Pyi^s ^7 » 
fixed upon — the only harbour anywhere near. 
That officer took advantage of this accident to renew his 
proposition, which however appeared to the commanders 
chimerical. There were plenty of desert capes round Pe- 
loponnesus (they said), if he chose to waste the resources 
of the city in occupying them, i They remained unmoved 
by his reasons in reply. Finding himself thus unsuccess- 
ful, Demosthenes presumed upon the undefined permission 
granted to him by the Athenian people, to address himself 
first to the soldiers, last of all to the taxiarchs or inferior 

real ancient Sphakteria, it mnst sistent with the account of Tbn- 

have been a second island situated cydidds. 

to the northward of Sphagia. There I think that there is no altema- 

must therefore have been two is- tive except to suppose that a great 

lands close together off the coast alteration has taken place in the 

and near the scene. Now if the two passages which separate Spha- 

reader will follow the account of gia from the mainland, during the 

Thucydidgs, he will see that there interval of 2400 years which sepa- 

certainly was no more than one rates us from Thucydid6s. The 

island — Sphakteria, without any mainland to the south of Navarino 

other near or adjoining to it: see must have been much nearer than 

especially c. 13: the Athenian fleet it is now to the southern portion 

under Eurymedon, on first arriving, of Sphagia, while the northern 

was obliged to go back some dis- passage also must have been then 

tance to the island of Frdtd, be- both narrower and clearer. To 

cause the island of Sphakteria was suppose a change in the configura- 

full of Lacedaemonian hoplites: if tion of the coast to this extent^ 

Pr. Arnold's hypothesis were ad- seems noway extravagant : any 

mitted, there would have been other hypothesis which may be 

nothing to hinder them from land- started will be found involved in 

ing on Sphagia itself— the same much greater difficulty, 

inference may be deduced from c. 8. » Thucyd. iv. 3. The account. 

The statement of Fliny (H. N. iv. alike meagre and inaccurate, given 

12) that there were tres Sphagice by Diodorus of these interesting 

off Pylus, unless we suppose with events in Pylus and Sphakteria, 

Hardouin that two of them were will be found in Diodor. xii. 61-64. 
ciere rocks, appears to me incon- 
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officers — and to persuade them to second his project, even 
against the will of the commanders. Much inconvenience 
might well have arisen from such clashing of authority: 
but it happened that both the soldiers and the taxiarchs 
took the same view of the case as their commanders, and 
refused compliance. Nor can we be surprised at such re- 
luctance, when we reflect upon the seeming improbability 
of being able to maintain such a post against the great 
real, and still greater supposed, superiority of Lacedaemo- 
nian land-force. It happened however that the fleet was 
detained there for some days by stormy weather; so that 
the soldiers, having nothing to do, were seized with the 
spontaneous impulse of occupying themselves with the 
tortiflcation, ana crowded around to execute it with all the 
Demos- emulation of eager volunteers. Having contem- 
thenfis plated nothing of the kind on starting from 

piacf ^' *^® Athens, they had neither tools for cutting stone, 
through the nor hods for carrying mortar, i Accordingly 
zeai^of'the ^^^7 were compelled to build their wall by 
soldiers. collecting such pieces of rock or stones as they 
Sere* with ^ound, and putting them together as each hap- 
a garrison pened to fit in: whenever mortar was needed, 
fleet^oea *^®y t>rought it up on their bended backs, with 
on to hands joined behind them to prevent it from 

Korkyra. slipping away. Such deficiencies were made 
up, however, partly by the unbounded ardour of the soldiers, 
partly by the natural difficulties of the ground, which hardly 
required fortification except at particular points ; the work 
was completed in a rough way in six days, and Demosthenes 
was left in garrison with five ships, while Eurymedon with 
the main fleet sailed away to Korkyra. The crews of the 
five ships (two of which, however, were sent away to warn 
Eurymedon afterwards) would amount to about 1000 men 
in all. But there presently arrived two armed Messenian 
privateers, from which Demosthenes obtained a reinforce- 
ment of forty Messenian hoplites, together with a supply 
of wicker shields, though more fit for show than for use, 
wherewith to arm his rowers. Altogether, it appears that 
he must have had about 200 hoplites, besides the half- 
armed seamen. 3 

• Thucyd. iv. 4. icoXXo?)?) of his hoplites round the 

* Thucyd. iv. 9. Demosthenes -walls of his post, and selected 
placed the greater number (tou; sixty of them to march down to 
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Intelligence of this attempt to plant, even upon the 
Lacedaemonian territory, the annoyance and in- siow march 
suit of a hostile post, was soon transmitted to 5^ ***® ^*°®- 
Sparta. Yet no immediate measures were taken to recoyer 
to march to the spot; as well from the natural ^yi^*. 
slowness of the Spartan character, strengthened by a festival 
which happened to be then going on, as from the confidence 
entertained that, whenever attacked, the expulsion of the 
enemy was certain. A stronger impression however was 
made by the news upon the Lacedsemonian army invading 
Attica, who were at the same time suffering from want of 
provisions (the corn not being yet ripe), and from an 
unusually cold spring: accordingly Agis marched them back 
to Sparta, and the fortification of Pylus thus produced the 
effect of abridging the invasion to the unusually short 
period of fifteen days. It operated in like manner to the 
protection of Korkyra: for the Peloponnesian fleet, recently 
arrived thither or still on its way, received orders im- 
mediately to return for the attack of Pylus. Having Avoided 
the Athenian fleet by transporting the ships across the 
isthmus at Leukas, it reached Pylus about the same time 
as the Lacedeemonian land-force from Sparta, composed of 
the Spartans themselves and the neighbouring Ferioeki. 
For the more distant Perioeki, as well as the Pelopon- 
nesian allies, being just returned from Attica, though sum- 
moned to come as soon as they could, did not accompany 
this first march. ^ 

At the last moment before the Peloponnesian fleet 
came in and occupied the harbour, Demosthenes detached 
two out of his five triremes to warn Eurymedon and the 
main fleet, and to entreat immediate succour: _ 
the remaining ships he hauled ashore under the tions of De- 
fortification, protecting them by palisades J***^'^-®"^® 
planted in front, and prepared to defend himself pyius 
in the best manner he could. Having posted the f^**"^* 
larger portion of his force — some of them mere 
seamen without arms, and many only half-armed — round 
the assailable points of the fortification, to resist attacks 
from the land-force, he himself, with sixty chosen hoplites 
and a few bowmen, marched out of the fortification down 
to the sea-shore. It was on that side that the wall was 

the shore. This implies a total which can hardly he less than 200. 

* Thucy4. It. 8. . 

VOL. VL H 
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weakest, for the Athenians, confident in their naval su- 
periority, had given themselves little trouble to provide 
against an assailant fleet. Accordingly, Demosthenes 
foresaw that the great stress of the attack would lie on the 
sea-side. His only safety consisted in preventing the enemy 
from landing ; a purpose, seconded by the rocky and perilous 
shore, which left no possibility of approach for ships except 
on a narrow space immediately under the fortification. It 
was here that he took post, on the water's edge, addressing 
a few words of encouragement to his men, and warning them 
that it was useless now to display acuteness in summing 
up perils which were but too obvious — and that the only 
chance of escape lay in boldly encountering the enemy be- 
fore they could set foot ashore; the difficulty of effecting 
a landing from ships in the face of resistance being better 
known to Athenian mariners than to any one else, i 

With a fleet of forty-three triremes under Thrasy- 
Prooeed- melidas, and a powerful land-force, simul- 
inga of the taneously attacking, the Lacedaemonians had 
damonian good hopes of storming at once a rock so hastily 
army— they converted into a mihtary post. But as they 
llchmentto foresaw that the first attack might possibly fail, 
occupy the and that the fleet of Eurymedon would probably 
Sphakteria return, they resolved to occupy forthwith the 
opposite ' island of Sphakteria, the natural place where 
Pyius. ^Yie Athenian fleet would take station for the 

purpose of assisting the garrison ashore. The neighbour- 
ing coast on the mainland of Peloponnesus was both har- 
bourless and hostile, so that there was no other spot near, 
where they could take station. And the Lacedaemonian 
commanders reckoned upon being able to stop up, as it 
were mechanically, both the two intrances into the harbour, 
by triremes lashed together from the island to the mainland, 
with their prows pointing outwards: so that they would be 
able at any rate, occupying the island as well as the two 
channels, to keep off the Athenian fleet, and to hold De- 
mosthenes closely blocked up 2 on the rock ofPylus, where 
his provisions would quickly fail him. With these views 
they drafted off by lot some hoplites from each of the 
Spartan lochi, accompanied as usual by Helots, and sent 

■ Thucyd. St. 10. uXoo? xoTc vaoalv di»Tiitpu)poi? P6C'»1'' 

* Tbuoyd. iv. 8. touc fisv ouv la- xX-j^otiv {)«.sXXov. 
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them across to Sphakteria; while their land-force and their 
fleet approached at once to attack the fortification. 

Of the assault on the land-side we hear little. The 
Lacedaemonians were proverbially unskilful in They attack 
the attack of anything like a fortified place, the place 
and they appear now to have made little ira- J^/^lf^ ^^^ 
pression. But the chief stress and vigour of gallant con- 
the attack came on the sea-side, as Demosthenes g^aVin^the 
had foreseen. The landing-place, even where attack on 
practicable, was still rocky and difficult — and *?® *®*" 
so narrow in dimensions, that the Lacedaemonian 
ships could only approach by small squadrons at a time ; 
while the Athenians maintained their ground firmly to pre- 
vent a single man from setting foot on land. The assailing 
triremes rowed up with loud shouts and exhortations to 
each other, striving to get so placed as that the hoplites 
in the bow could effect a landing: but such were the diffi- 
culties arising partly from the rocks and partly from the 
defence, that squadron after squadron tried this in vain. 
Nor did even the gallant example of Brasidas procure for 
them any better success. That officer, commanding a 
trireme, and observing that some of the pilots near him 
were cautious in driving their ships close in shore for fear 
of staving them against the rocks, indignantly called to 
them not to spare the planks of their vessels when the 
enemy had insulted them by erecting a fort in the country : 
Lacedaemonians (he exclaimed) ought to carry the landing 
by force, even though their ships should be dashed to 
pieces; the Peloponnesian allies ought to be forward in 
sacrificing their ships for Sparta, in return for the many 
services which she had rendered to them. * Foremost in 
performance as well as in exhortation, Brasidas constrained 
his own pilot to drive his ship close in, and advanced in 
person even on to the landing-steps, for the purpose of 
leaping first ashore. But here he stood exposed to all the 
weapons of the Athenian defenders, who beat him back 
and pierced him with so many wounds, that he fainted 
away and fell back in to the bows (or foremost part of the 
trireme, beyond the rowers); while his shield, slipping away 
from the arm, dropped down and rolled overboard into the 

■ Thncyd. IT. 11, 12; Diodor. xii. he contraiti the looseness and 
Oongult an excellent note of Br. exaggeration of Diodoras with the 
Arnold on this passage, in which modest distinctness of Thuoydidfis. 

h2 
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sea. His ship was obliged to retire, like the rest, without 
haying effected any landing. All these successive attacks 
from the sea, repeated for one whole day and a part of the 
next, were repulsed by Demosthenes and his little band 
with victorious bravery. To both sides it seemed a strange 
reversal of ordinary relations, i that the Athenians, essen- 
tially maritime, should be fighting on land — and that too 
Lacedaemonian land — against the Lacedaemonians, the 
select land-warriors of Greece, now on ship-board, and 
striving in vain to compass a landing on their own shore. 
The Athenians, in honour of their success, erected a trophy, 
the chief ornament of which was the shield of Brasidas, 
cast ashore by the waves. 

On the third day, the Lacedaemonians did not repeat 
Eeturn of their attack, but sent some of their vessels round 
Eurymedon to Asiue in the Messenian Gulf for timber to 
Shenian construct battering machines; which they 
fleet to intended to employ against the wall of Demos- 
Pyitts. thenes on the side towards the harbour, where 

it was higher, and could not be assailed without machines, 
but where at the same time there was great facility in land- 
ing — for their previous attack had been made on the side 
fronting the sea, where the wall was lower, but the diffi- 
culties of landing insuperable. 2 

But before these ships came back, the face of affairs 
was seriously changed by the unwelcome return of the 
Athenian fleet from Zakynthus under Eurymedon, rein- 
forced by four Chian ships and some of the guard-ships at 
Naupaktus, so as now to muster fifty sail. The Athenian 
admiral, finding the enemy's fleet in possession of the har- 
bour, and seeing both the island of.Sphakteria occupied, 
and the opposite shore covered with Lacedaemonian nop- 
lites3 — for the allies from all parts of Peloponnesus had 
now arrived — looked around in vain for a place to land. 
He could find no other night-station except the uninhabited 
island of Prote, not very far distant. From hence he sailed 
forth in the morning to Pylus, prepared for a naval engage- 

' Thucyd. iv. 12. eni icoXo yap xata t6v Xifxgva teij^oc u'j/oc fxsv 

titoiet T^c 86^7]? 8v T<J3 tdxe, xoi? ex^^^'i drcopdaeui? 5i (xiXiaxa o(>ay)<; 

(isv TjTceipuDTai; |xdXi9Ta etvat xat xd iXstv (XiQ^avaic. See PoppoU note 

TCS^d xpaxiffxotC) tok ^i OaXaaaioK; upon this passage. 

xe xal xai? vaoal icXeiaxov irpoej^siv. • Thucyd. iv. 14. 

* Thucyd. iv. 13. eXTtKiovxs; x6 
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ment — hoping that perhaps theLacedsemonians might come 
out to fight him in the open sea, but resolved, if this did 
not happen, to force his way in and attack the fleet in the 
harbour; the breadth of sea between Sphakteria and the 
mainland being sufficient to admit of nautical manoeuvre. ^ 
The Lacedaemonian admirals, seemingly confounded by 
the speed of the Athenian fleet in coming back, never 
thought of sailing out of the harbour to fight, nor did they 
even realise their scheme of blocking up the two entrances 
of the harbour with triremes closely lashed together. 
Leaving both entrances open, they determined to defend 
themselves within: but even here, so defective were their 
precautions, that several of their triremes were yet moored, 
and the rowers not fully aboard, when the Athenian ad- 
mirals sailed in by both entrances at once, to attack them. 
Most of the Lacedaemonian triremes, afloat and ^e defeats 
in fighting trim, resisted the attack for a certain the Lace- 
time, but were at length vanquished and driven fleet°ia*the 
back to the shore, many of them with serious harbour of 
iniury.2 Five of them were captured and towed ^y^""* 
off, one with all her crew aboard. The Athenians, vigorously 
pursuing their success, drove against such as took refuge 
on the shore, as well as those which were not manned at 
the moment when the attack began, and had not been able 
to get afloat or into action. Some of the vanquished trire- 
mes being deserted by their crews, who jumped out upon 

* Tbucyd. iv. 13. The Lacedsemo- convey a positive idea wonld be 

nians napeaxeudiCovTo, 7]v eanXe^ tic, in the ordinary manner of Tbucy- 

tb^ sv Tip Xt|x^vi 5vTt ou 9(i.txpq) vau- didgs. 

{xayi^aovTec. But farther — I have stated in a 

The expression ''the harbour previous note that it is indispen- 

which was not small," to designate sable, in my judgement, to suppose 

the spacious bay of Navarino, has the island of Sphakteria to have 

excited much remark from Mr. touched the mainland much more 

Bloomfield and Dr. Arnold, and closely in the time of Thucydidds 

was indeed one of the reasons than it does now. At that time 

which induced the latter to suspect therefore, very probably, the basin 

that the harbour meant by Thucy- of Navarino was not so large as 

didds was not the bay of Navarino, we now find it. 

but the neighbouring lake of Os- * Thucyd. iv. 14. ixpuiaav |*iv 

myn Aga. TcoXXdt;, TcivTS V {Xa()ov. We cannot 

I have already discussed that in English speak of wounding a 

supposition in a former note : but trireme — though the Greek word 

in reference to the expression o6 is both lively and accurate, to re- 

o(i.up(p, we may observe, first, that present the blow inflicted by the 

the use of negative expressions to impinging beak of an enemy** ship. 
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the land, the Athenians were proceeding to tow them off, 
when the Lacedsemonian hophtes on the shore opposed a 
new and strenuous resistance. Excited to the utmost pitch 
by witnessing the disgraceful defeat of their fleet, and 
aware of the cruel consequences which turned upon it — 
they marched all armed into the water, seized the ships to 

Srevent them from being dragged off, and engaged in a 
esperate conflict to baffle the assailants. We have already 
seen a similar act of bravery, two years before, on the part 
of theMessenian hoplites accompanying the fleet of Phormio 
near Naupaktus. i Extraordinary daring and valour was 
here displayed on both sides, in the attack as well as in the 
defence, and such was the clamour and confusion, that 
neither the land-skill of the Lacedaemonians, nor the sea- 
skill of the Athenians, were of much avail: the contest was 
one of personal valour, and considerable suffering, on both 
sides. At length the Lacedaemonians carried their point, 
and saved all the ships ashore; none being carried away 
except those at first captured. Both parties thus separated : 
the Athenians retired to the fortress at Pylus, where they 
were doubtless hailed with overflowing joy by their com- 
rades, and where they erected a trophy for their victory — 
giving up the enemy^s dead for burial, and picking up the 
floating wrecks and pieces.'^ 

But the great prize of the victory was neither in the 
The Lace- ^^^ ships captured, nor in the relief afforded to 
deemonian the besieged at Pylus. It lay in the hoplites 
fs^bYJiked* occupying the island of Sphakteria, who were 
up by the now cut off from the mainland, as well as from 
fleet^^n^the *^^ supplies. The Athenians, sailing round it in 
island of triumph, already looked upon them as their 
— ^ari^stice prisoners; while the Lacedsemonians on the 
concluded oppositc mainland, deeply distressed but not 
at Pylus. knowing what to do, sent to Sparta for advice. 
So grave was the emergency, that the Ephors came in 
person to the spot forthwith. Since they could still muster 
sixty triremes, a greater number than the Athenians — 
besides a large force on land, and the whole command of 
the resources of the country, — while the Athenians had no 
footing on shore except the contracted promontory of Pylus, 
we might have imagined that a strenuous effort to carry 
off the imprisoned detachment across the narrow strait to 

* See above in this History, chap. xlix. ^ Tbucyd. iy. 13, 14. 
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the mainland would have had a fair chance of success. And 
probably, if either Demosthenes or Brasidas had been in 
command, such an effort would have been made. But Lace- 
dsBmonian courage was rather stedfast and unyielding than 
adventurous. Moreover the Athenian superiority at sea 
exercised a sort of fascination over men's minds analogous 
to that of the Spartans themselves on land; so that the 
Ephors, on reaching Pylus, took a desponding view of their 
position, and sent a herald to the Athenian generals to 
propose an armistice, in order to allow time for envoys to 
go to Athens and treat for peace. 

To this Eurymedon and Demosthenes assented, and 
an armistice was concluded on the following terms. The 
Lacedeemonians agreed to surrender not only all their 
triremes now in the harbour, but also all the rest in their 
ports, altogether to the number of sixty; also to abstain 
from all attack upon the fortress at Pylus either by land 
or sea, for such time as should be necessary for the mission 
of envoys to Athens as well as for their return, both to be 
effected in an Athenian trireme provided for the purpose. 
The Athenians on their side engaged to desist from all 
•ostilities during the like interval; but it was agreed that 
they should keep strict and unremitting watch over the 
island, yet without landing upon it. For the subsistence 
of the detachment in the island, the Lacedsemenians were 
permitted to send over every day two choenikes of barley- 
meal in cakes ready baked, two kotylse of wiife, ^ and some 
meat, for each hoplite — together with half that quantity 
for each of the attendant Helots; but this was all to be 
done under the supervision of the Athenians, with peremp- 
tory obligations to send no secret additional supplies. It 
was moreover expressly stipulated that if any one provision 
of the armistice, small or great, were violated, the whole 
shouldbe considered as null and void. Lastly, the Athenians 

* Thucyd. iv. 16. The Choenix was show that they did not fear abuse in 

equivalent to about two pint8| this item. 

English dry measure: it was con* The Eotyla contained about half 

sidered as the usual dally susten- a pint, English wine measure: each 

ance for a slave. Each Lacedsmo- Lacedseinonian soldier had there- 

nian soldier had therefore .double fore a pint of wine daily. It wasal- 

of this daily allowance^ besides ways the practice in Oreece to drink 

meat, in weight and quantity not the wine with a large admixture 

specified : the fact that the quantity of water, 
of meat is not specified seoms to 
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engaged, on the return of the envoys from Athens, to 
restore the triremes in the same condition as they received 
.them. 

Such terms sufficiently attest the humiliation and 
Mission of anxiety of the Lacedfiemouians; while the sur- 
iiacedamo- render of their entire naval force, to the number 

iiian envoys r * i i • i_ • r n 1 1 'xi • j 

to 'Athens^ 01 sixtv triremes, which was forthwith carried 
to propose jnto effect, demonstrates at the same time that 
BoHcit the they sincerely believed in the possibility of 
'■«ie»«e i' obtaining peace. Well-aware that they were 
diers fn ' themsclves the original beginners of the war, at 
Sphakteria. a time when the Athenians desired peace — and 
that the latter had besides made fruitless overtures while 
under the pressure of the epidemic — they presumed that 
the same disposition still prevailed at Athens, and that 
their present pacific wishes would be so gladly welcomed 
as to procure without difficulty the relinquishment of the 
prisoners in Sphakteria. i 

The Lacedsemonian envoys, conveyed to Athens in an 
Athenian trireme, appeared before the public assembly to 
set forth their mission, according to custom, prefacing their 
address with some apologies for that brevity of speech 
which belonged to their country. Their proposition was 
in substance a very simple one — "Give up to us the men 
in the island, and accept, in exchange for this favour, peace, 
with the alliance of Sparta." They enforced their cause 
by appeals, well-turned and conciliatory, partly indeed to 
the generosity, but still more to the prudential calculation 
of Athens ; explicitly admitting the high and glorious van- 
tage-ground on which she was now placed, as well as their 
own humbled dignity and inferior position. 2 They, the 
Lacedaemonians, the first and greatest power in Greece, 
were smitten by adverse fortune of war — and that too 
without misconduct of their own, so that they were for the 
first time obliged to solicit an enemy for peace; which 
Athens had the precious opportunity of granting, not 
merely with honour to herself, but also in such manner as 
to create in their minds an ineffaceable friendship. And 
it became Athens to make use of her present good fortune 
while she had it, — not to rely upon its permanence nor to 
nbuse it by extravagant demands. Her own imperial 

' Thucyd. iv. 21. : compare vii. 18. rote 7](ji3T£pac vuv ^yjxfpopa? duifiov- 
' Thucyd. iv. 18. "(^(xixs, 6s xal e? ts?, &c. 
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prudence, as well as the present circumstances of the Spar- 
tans, might teach her how unexpectedly the most disastrous 
casualties occurred. By granting what was now asked, 
she might make a peace which would be far more durable 
than if it were founded on the extorted compliances of a 
weakened enemy, because it would rest on Spartan honour 
and gratitude; the greater the previous enmity, the stronger 
would be such reactionary sentiment, i But if Athens should 
now refuse, and if, in the farther prosecution of the war, 
the men in Sphakteria should perish — a new and inexpiable 
ground of quarrel, 2 peculiar to Sparta herself, would be 
added to those already subsisting, which rather concerned 
Sparta as the chief of the Peloponnesian confederacy. Nor 
was it only the goodwill and gratitude of the Spartans which 
Athens would earn by accepting the proposition tendered 
to her; she would farther acquire the grace and glory of 
conferring peace on Greece, which all the Greeks would 
recognize as her act. And when once the two pre-eminent 
powers, Athens and Sparta, were established in cordial 
amity, the remaining Grecian states would be too weak to 
resist what they two might prescribe. ^ 

* Thucjd. iv. 10. will have lost our near relations 

• Thucyd. iv. 20. fjftiv U xaXd)?, from your inflexibility." «The Spar- 
Eiitep Tcoxe, {)^et dp.90Tepot; t) ^uvaX- tan aristocracy (he adds) would 
XayT), Ttplv tt dviQxsoTov Sid |xc90U feel it a personal wound to lose 
Yev6|xsvov fjftdc xaxaXa^s^^'} ^v (p at once so many of its members, 
dvdyxT] dt$iov &fi.iv ix^p'^v itpo; r^j connected by blood or marriage 
xoiv^ xallSiav ^X^^"^' ^l*-^^ ^^ with its principal families: com- 
0T£p7j9^iai u)v vov ttpoxaXo6jxs9a. pare Thucyd. v. 16." 

I understand these words xotvf) We must recollect however that 

and I5ia agreeably to the explana- the Athenians could not possibly 

tion of the Scholiast, from whom know at this time that the hoplitcs 

Dr. Arnold, as well as Poppo and inclosed in Sphakteria belonged 

Goller, depart, in my judgement, in great proportion to the first 

erroneously. The whole war had families in Sparta. And the Spartan 

been begun in consequence of the envoys would surely have the 

complaints of the Peloponnesian diplomatic prudence to abstain 

allies^ and of wrongs alleged to from any facts or arguments which 

have been done to them by Athens: would reveal, or even suggest, to 

Sparta herself had no ground of them so important a secret, 

complaint—nothing of which she ' Thucyd. iv. 20. ^(i.(I)v fip xal 

desired redress. 6|xu>v xaOxo XcY^vxtuv x4 y* *^^** 

Dr. Arnold translates it — "we *£XX7]vix6v taxs Sxt OnoSsiaxspov &v 

shall hate you not only nationally, xd |<.iYtoxa xtfA-^asi. 

for the wound you will have in- Aristophands, Pac. 1048. *E^bv 

flicted on Sparta; but also in- oicti9a|<.ivoi« xoiv^ t^< *£XXd8o( 

dividually, because so many of us fipx^^v. 
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Such was the language held by the Lacedsemonians in 
the assembly at Athens. It was discreetly calculated for 
their purpose, though when we turn back to the com- 
mencement of the war, and read the lofty declarations of 
the Spartan Ephors and assembly respecting the wrongs 
of their allies and the necessity of extorting full indemnity 
for them from Athens — the contrast is indeed striking. 
On this occasion, the Lacedsemonians acted entirely for 
themselves and from consideration of their own necessities; 
severing themselves from their allies, and soliciting a 
special peace for themselves, with as little scruple as the 
Spartan general MenedsBus during the preceding year, 
when he abandoned his Ambrakiot confederates after the 
battle of OlpsB, to conclude a separate capitulation with 
Demosthenes. 

The course proper to be adopted by Athens in refer- 
ence to the proposition, however, was by no means obvious. 
In all probability, the trireme which brought 
nians at the ^^® LacedsBmonian envoys also brought the first 
instance of news of that Unforeseen and instantaneous turn 
?u?M°the o^ events, which had rendered the Spartans in 
restoration Sphakteria certain prisoners, (so it was then 
P6^"**' conceived) and placed the whole Lacedsemonian 
TrcBzen, fleet in their power; thus giving a totally new 
Is^^ctnd^ '^ character to the war. The sudden arrival of 
tions of such prodigious intelligence — the astounding 
fhe^m^n ^n Presence of Lacedsemonian envoys, bearing the 
Sphakteria olivc-branch and in an attitude of humiliation 
peao™.*^*'*^ — must have produced in the susceptible public 
of Athens emotions of the utmost intensity; an 
elation and confidence such as had probably never been 
felt since the recon quest of Samos. It was difiicult at first 
to measure the full bearings of the new situation, and 
even Perikles himself might have hesitated what to recom- 
mend. But the immediate and dominant impression with 
the general public was, that Athens might now ask her 
own terms, as consideration for the prisoners in the island. ^ 

Of this reigning tendency Kleon^ made himself the 
emphatic organ, as he had done three years before in the 

* Thucyd. iv. 21. u)v xal T<p 6t3}jl<|> TCi9avu)-aT0?' xa\ 

* Thucyd. iv. 21. jxiXioxa 54 a»i- {jtsiffsv dTroxpivooQai, Ac. 

Toix; iv^Y^ KXicDv 6 KXeaivexou, oiMTjp This sentence reads like a first 
Sr,y.%^ix>^bi xax' exeivov t6v y^po'^Q'* introduction of Kleon to the no- 
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sentence passed on the Mitylena&ans; a man who — like 
leading journals in modern times — often appeared to guide 
the public because he gave vehement utterance to that 
which they were already feeling, and carried it out in its 
collateral bearings and consequences. On the present 
occasion, he doubtless spoke with the most genuine con- 
viction; for he was full of the sentiment of Athenian force 
and Athenian imperial dignity, as well as disposed to a 
sanguine view of future chances. Moreover, in a discussion 
like that now opened, where there was much room for 
doubt, he came forward with a proposition at once plain 
and decisive. Reminding the Athenians of the dishonour- 
able truce of Thirty years to which they had been com- 
pelled by the misfortunes of the time to accede, fourteen 
years before the Peloponnesian war — Kleon insisted that 
now was the time for Athens to recover what she had then 
lost — Nissea, Pegse, Troezen, and Achaia. He proposed 
that Sparta should be required to restore these to Athens, 
in exchange for the soldiers now blocked up in Sphakteria; 
after which a truce might be concluded for as long a time 
as might be deemed expedient. 

This decree, adopted by the assembly, was communi- 
cated as the answer of Athens to the Lacedse- 
monian envoys, who had probably retired after win not°^* 
their first address, and were now sent for again J^"^®*\* *® 
into the assembly to hear it. On being informed mands— 
of the resolution, they made no comment on its Kieon pre- 
substance, but invited the Athenians to name uadon^*^ 
commissioners, who might discuss with them **»ey J'® 
freely and deliberately suitable terms for a to°Pyiua 
pacification. Here however Kleon burst upon without 
them with an indignant rebuke. He had thought *^^ '^^^ 
from the first (he said^ that they came with dishonest 

Eurposes, but now the thing was clear — nothing else could 
e meant by this desire to treat with some few men apart 
from the general public. If they had really any fair pro- 
position to make, he called upon them to proclaim it openly 
to all. But this the envoys could not oring themselves 

tice of the reader. It wonld ap- too in language yery much the 

pear that Thucydidds had for- same— iii. 86. xal KXsiuv 6 KX.sai- 

gotten that he had before intro- vixou,— u>v xal ic t& &XXa f)tai6Ta- 

duced Kleon on occasion of the toc tu>v noXiTtbv) xal t^ S^(j.<|> icetpa 

Mityleneean surrender^ and that iccXu ev xcp xi-zt fciQavwxaxoc, Ao. 
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to do. They had probably come with authority to make 
certain concessions; but to announce these concessions 
forthwith, would have rendered negotiation impossible, 
besides dishonouring them in the face of their allies. Such 
dishonour would be incurred, too, without any advantage, 
if the Athenians should after all reject the terms, which 
the temper of the assembly before them rendered but too 
probable. Moreover, they were totally unpractised in the 
talents for dealing with a public assembly, such discussions 
being so rare as to be practically unknown in the Lacedae- 
monian system. To reply to the denunciation of a vehement 
speaker like E^leon, required readiness of elocution, dexter- 
ity, and self-command, which they had had no op{>ortunity 
ot . acquiring. They remained silent — abashed by the 
speaker and intimidated by the temper of the assembly. 
Their mission was thus terminated, and they were recon- 
veyed in the trireme to Pylus. ^ 

It is probable that if these envoys had been able to 
Bemarks on ^^8-^® ^^ cflfective reply to Kleon, and to defend 
thin as- their proposition against his charge of fraudu- 
on°ttJJcon^ ^®^^ purpose, they would have been sustained 
duot of by Nikias and a certain number of leading 
Athena. Athenians, so that the assembly might have 
been brought at least to try the issue of a private dis- 
cussion between diplomatic agents on both sides. But the 
case was one in which it was absolutely necessary that the 
envoys should stand forward with some defence for them- 
selves; which Kikias might effectively second, but could 
not originate: and as they were incompetent to this task, 
the whole affair broke down. We shall hereafter find 
other examples, in which the incapacity of Lacedaemonian 
envoys, to meet the open debate of Athenian political life, 
is productive of mischievous results. In this case, the 
proposition of the envoys to enter into treaty with select 
commissioners, was not only quite reasonable, but afforded 
the only possibility (though doubtless not a certainty) of 
some ultimate pacification: and the manceuvre whereby 
Kleon discredited it was a grave abuse of publicity — not 
unknown in modem, though more frequent in ancient, 
political life. Kleon probably thought that if commission- 
ers were named, Nikias, Laches, and other politicians of 
the same rank and colour, would be the persons selected; 

» Thucyd. iv. 22. 
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persons whose anxiety for peace and alliance with Sparta 
would make them over-indulgent and careless in securing 
the interests of Athens. It will be seen, when we come 
to describe the conduct of Kikias four years afterwards, 
that this suspicion was not ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately Thucydides, in describing the proceed- 
ings of this assembly, so important in its consequences 
because it intercepted a promising opening for peace, is 
brief as usual — telling us only what was said by Eieon and 
what was decided by the assembly. But though nothing 
is positively stated respecting Nikias and his partisans, we 
learn from other sources, and we may infer from what after- 
wards occurred, that they vehemently opposed lOeon, and 
that they looked coldly on the subsequent enterprise against 
Sphakteria as upon his peculiar measure. ^ 

It has been common to treat the dismissal of the 
Lacedaemonian envoys on this occasion as a peculiar speci- 
men of democratical folly. Yet over-estimation of the 
prospective chances arising out of success, to a degree 
more extravagant than that of which Athens was now guilty, 
is by no means peculiar to democracy. Other governments, 
opposed to democracy not less in temper than in form — an 
able despot like the Emperor Napoleon, and a powerful 
aristocracy like that of England 2 — have found success to 

' Plutarch, Nikias, 0. 7; Fliilo- victory, which seemed to pnt an 

chorus, Fragm. 106, ed. Didot. immediate end to all difficulties, 

* Let us read some remarks of perfected in us that spirit of do- 
Mr. Burke on the temper of Eng- mination which our unparalleled 
land during the American war. prosperity had but too long nur- 

"You remember that in the be- tured. We had been so very 
ginning of this American war, yoa powerful, and so very prosper- 
were greatly divided ; and a very ons, that even the humblest 
strong body, if not the strongest, of us were degraded into the 
opposed itself to the madness vices and follies of kings. We 
which every art and every power lost all measure between means 
were employed to render popular, and ends ; and our headlong desires 
in order that the errors of the became our politics and oar mo- 
rulers might be lost in the general rals. All men who wished for 
blindness of the nation. This op- peace, or retained any sentiments 
position continued until after our of moderation, were overborne or 
great, but most unfortunate victory silenced; and this city (Bristol), 
at Long Island. Then all the was led by every artifice (and 
mounds and banks of our constancy probably with the more manage- 
were borne down at once ; and the ment, because J was one of your 
phrenzy of the American war broke members) to distinguish itself by 
in upon us like a deluge. This its ze»l for that fatal cause." Burke, 
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the full as misleading. That Athens should desire to profit 
by this unexpected piece of good fortune, was perfectly 
reasonable: that she should make use of it to regain advant- 
ages which former misfortunes had compelled herself to 
surrender, was a feeling not unnatural. And whether the 
demand was excessive, or by how much — is a question 
always among the most embarrassing for any government — 
kingly, oligarchical, or democratical — to determine. 

We may however remark that Kleon gave an impolitic 
turn to Athenian feeling, by directing it towards the entire 
and literal reacquisition of what had been lost twenty years 
before. Unless we are to consider his quadruple demand • 
as a flourish, to be modified by subsequent negotiation, it 
seems to present some plausibility, but little of long-sighted 
wisdom. For while on the one hand, it called upon Sparta 
to give up much which was not in her possession, and must 
have been extorted by force from allies — on the other hand, 
the situation of Athens was not the same as it had been 
when she concluded the Thirty years' truce; nor does it 
seem that the restoration of Achaia and Troezen would 
have been of any material value to her. NissBa and Fegae 
— which would nave been tantamount to the entire Megarid, 
inasmuch as Megara itself could hardly have been held 
with both its ports in the possession of an enemy — would 
indeed have been highly vciluable, since she could then have 
protected her territory against invasion from Peloponnesus, 
besides possessing a port in the Corinthian Gulf. And it 
would seem that if able commissioners had now been named 
for private discussion with the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
under the present urgent desire of Sparta coupled with her 
disposition to abandon her allies — this important point 
might possibly have been pressed and carried, in exchange 
for Sphakteria. Nay, even if such acquisition had been 
found impracticable, still the Athenians would have been 
able to effect some arrangement which would have widened 
the breach, and destroyed the confidence, between Sparta 
and her allies; a point of great moment for them to accom- 
plish. There was therefore every reason for trying what 
could be done by negotiation, under the present temper of 
Sparta; and the step, by which Kleon abruptly broke off 
such hopes, was decidedly mischievous. 

Speech to the Electors of Bristol Compare Mr. Barkers Letter to 
previous to the election (Works, the Sheriffs of Bristol, p. 174 of 
▼ol. iii. p. 8C6). the same Tolume. 
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On the return of the envoys without success to Pylus, * 
twenty days after their departure from that The armi- 
place, the armistice immediately terminated; stice ister- 
and the Lacedaemonians redemanded the triremes JUJ^w^a^ re- 
which they had surrendered. But Eurymedon sumed at 
refuged compliance with this demand, alleging Eurymedon 
that the Lacedaemonians had during the truce keeps pos- 
made a fraudulent attempt to surprise the rock JJ^Lace-^ 
of Pylus, and had violated the stipulations in dsemonian 
other ways besides; while it stood expressly sti- ^®®** 
pulated in the truce, that the violation by either side even 
of the least among its conditions should cancel all obliga- 
tion on both sides. Thucydides, without distinctly giving 
his opinion, seems rather to imply, that there was no just 
ground for the refusal: though if any accidental want of 
vigilance had presented to the Lacedaemonians an oppor- 
tunity for surprising Pylus, they would be likely enough 
to avail themselves of it> seeing that they would thereby 
drive off the Athenian fleet from its only landing-place, 
and render the continued blockade of Sphakteria imprac- 
ticable. However the truth may be, Eurymedon persisted 
in his refusal, in spite of loud protests of the Lacedaemon- 
ians against his perfidy. Hostilities were energetically 
resumed: the Lacedaemonian army on land began again to 
attack the fortifications of Pylus, while the Athenian fleet 
became doubly watchful in the blockade of Sphakteria, in 
which they were reinforced by twenty fresh ships from 
Athens, making a fleet of seventy triremes in all. Two 
ships were perpetually rowing round the island, in opposite 
directions, throughout the whole day; while at night the 
whole fleet were kept on watch, except on the sea-side of 
the island in stormy weather. ^ 

The blockade, however, wa,8 soon found to be more 
full of privation in reference to the besiegers biq^jj^^ 
themselves, and more difficult of enforcement in Sphakteria 
respect to the island and its occupants, than had ^^v ^®i 
been originally contemplated. The Athenians fleet-diffi- 
were much distressed for want of water. They J^H^u*"* 
had only one really good spring in the fortifica- to'tbe Tea. 
tion of Pylus itself, quite insufficient for the «»«» o't^o 
supply of a large fleet: many of them were ob- 
liged to scrape the shingle and drink such brackish water as 

> Thucyd. iv. S9. • Thaoyd. iv. S8. 
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they could find; while ships as well as men were perpetually 
afloat, since they could take rest and refreshment only by 
relays successively landing on the rock of Pylus, or even 
on the edge of Sphakteria itself, with all the chance of 
being interrupted by the enemy — there being no other 
landing-place, ^ and the ancient trireme affording no accom- 
modation either for eating or sleeping. 

At first, all this was patiently borne, in the hopes that 
Sphakteria would speedily be starved out, and the Spartans 
forced to renew the request for capitulation. But no such 
request came, and the Athenians in the fleet gradually 
became sick in body as well as impatient and angry in mind. 
In spite of all their vigilance, clandestine supplies of pro- 
visions continually reached the island, under the temptation 
of large rewards offered by the Spartan government. Able 
swimmers contrived to cross the strait, dragging after them 
by ropes skins full of linseed and poppy-seed mixed with 
honey; while merchant-vessels, chiefly manned by Helots, 
started froni various parts of the Laconian coast, selecting 
by preference the stormy nights, and encountering every 
risk in order to run their vessel with its cargo ashore on 
the sea-side of the island, at a time when the Athenian 
guardships could not be on the look-out. 2 They cared 
little about damage to their vessel in landing, provided they 
could get the cargo on shore; for ample compensation was 
ensured to them, together with emancipation to every 
Helot who succeeded in reaching the island with a supply. 
Though the Athenians redoubled their vigilance, and inter- 
Protracted cepted many of these daring smugglers, still 
duration, there Were others who eluded them. Moreover 
fng un-"*' *^® rations supplied to the island by stipula- 
certainty of tion during the absence of the envoys in their 
blockade— journey to Athens had been so ample, thatEpi- 
Demo- tadas the commander had been able to econo- 

gends^to mise, and thus to make the stock hold out long- 
Athens for er. Week after week passed without any 
menta'to symptoms of Surrender. The Athenians not 
attack the only felt the present sufferings of their own po- 
island. sition, but also became apprehensive for their 

* Thacyd. iv. 25. tu>v veujv obx sea-room in the harbonr : it meants 

e^ooatuv Spixov. This does not mean that they had no station ashore, 

(as some of the commentators seem except the narrow space of Pylus 

to suppose, see Poppo's note) that itself, 

the Athenians had not plenty of '•' Thucyd. iv. 26. 
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own supplies, all brought by sea round Peloponnesus to 
this distant and naked shore. They began even to mis« 
trust the possibility of thus indefinitely continuing the 
blockade, against the contingencies of such violent weather 
as would probably ensue at the close of summer. In this state 
of weariness and uncertainty, the active Demosthenes began 
to organise a descent upon the island, with the view of car- 
rying it by force. He not only sent for forces from the 
neighbouring allies, Zakynthus and Naupaktus, but also 
transmitted an urgent request to Athens that reinforce- 
ments might be furnished to him for the purpose — making 
known explicitly both the uncomfortable condition of 
the armament and the unpromising chances of simple 
blockade. * 

The arrival of these envoys caused infinite mortification 
to the Athenians at home. Having expected to hear long 
before that Sphakteria had surrendered, they were now 
taught to consider even the ultimate conquest as a matter 
of doubt. They were surprised that the Lace- Prooeed- 
daemonians sent no fresh envoys to solicit peace, *?g* ^ *^® 
and began to suspect that such silence was assembly 
founded upon well-grounded hopes of being J>^ 'f^f*^" 
able to hold out. But the person most of all n^ws-^pro- 
discomposed was Kleon, who observed that the position of 
people now regretted their insulting repudiation manauyre 
of the Lacedaemonian message, and were dis- ?' >** po- 
pleased with him as the author of it; while on miMtosend 
the contrary, his numerous political enemies ^|™ against 
were rejoiced at the turn which events had taken, general to' 
as it opened a means of effecting his ruin. At ^yi«". 
first, Kleon contended that the envoys had misrepresented 

• Thucyd. iv. 27, 29, 80. i; t7)v vi^aov 8iavotia9ai, Ac. 

(o. 27) *Ev 8i Tai? 'AGi^vatc icov- (30) A>j{ioaQ4vTf)5, Ty|v iictxtl(>7)9ty 

0av6|A.tvoi ntpl t^c etpaxiac Sti icaptaxtudCexo axpaxtdv ts fUTaici|i- 

raXai7cu>ptiTat, xol cixoc toi< iv xiq «ujv tx xwv i^fb^ ^U)4.)4.dtxu>v xol t4 

yiiatp Sxt tanXei, &o, &XXa iTOi|A.diCu>v. KXiu>v 8i, ixtlv(|> 

KXiu>v Si if^obi a^TWv xfjv ic ab- xt npoici{A.'^occ &7YtXov u>c ^^u>v, xal 

t6v UTco'j'iav ntpl x^c xu>X6|jlt)« x^c i^tuv oxpaxt&v j^v {jti^oaxo, 

^u(x[)daeu>(i o6 xdXif)Qj} {97] X^ysiv dftxvtlxat tc IluXov. 

xou( t^a77iXXovxac> Ilapai- That these persons ol i^a^YiXXoY- 

■vouvxtuv 8i X u) V d 9 1 Y fti vu> V, tl (xi^ xtc — ol dftYfiivot — were envoys sent 

09191 iciaxsuouei, xaxaoxdnouc xtvdc from Demosthenes and the other 

iit(X'j>at, Ac. Athenian generals at Pylus, to re- 

(29) T6v 6i Aif](xo99ivT)v irpoffiXaps port to the Athenian assemhly— X 

«uv0av6(xtvo< X7]v dico^aatv a6x6v assume with perfect confidence. 

VOL. VI. I 
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the state of facts. To which the latter replied by entreat- 
ing, that if their accuracy were mistrusted, commissioners 
of inspection might be sent to verify it; and Kleon himself, 
along with Theogenes, was forthwith named for this 
function. 

But it did not suit Kleon's purpose to go as com- 
missioner toPylus. Eds mistrust of tne statement was a mere 
general suspicion, not resting on any positive evidence, 
[oreover he saw that the ^spositions of the assembly 
tended to comply with the request of Demosthenes, and 
to despatch a reinforcing armament. He accordingly 
altered his tone at once: *^lf ye really believe the story (he 
said), do not waste time in sending commissioners, but sail 
at once to capture the men. It would be easy with a 
proper force, if our generals were men (here he pointed 
reproachfully to his enemy Nikias, then Strategus *), to sail 
and take the soldiers in the island. That is what / at least 
would do if /were general." His words instantly provoked 
a hostile murmur from a portion of the assembly: "Why 
do you not sail then at once, if you think the matter so 
easy?" Nikias, tajcing up this murmur, and delighted to 
have caught his political enemy in a trap, stood forward in 
person and pressed him to set about the enterprise without 
delay; intimating the willingness of himself and his col- 

The Athenian people were not left true, send forces at once against 
to hear from casual comers the Bphakteria" — (tl Soxtt aOroic dX'VjQ^ 
condition of their armament and elvai t& d-fyeXXifxeva, icXeiv stci xoix; 
the progress of this important en- fivSpa^)— this is plain eyidence to 
terprise. That Demosthenfrs had me, that the report as to matters 
asked for a reinforcement, is here of fact had been presented by the 
expressly stated; and if it were enyoys as a ground for request- 
not expressly stated, we might ing reinforcements, 
presume it with tolerable eonfi- ' Thucyd. iy. 27. Kal ic Nixlav 
dence^ from the attack which he tov Nixi]pdcTou axpaTTjYov 6vTa dice- 
was meditating upon Sphakteria, cn^fxoctvtv, if^^h^ u>v xal i7ciTi(xu>v~ 
and from the efforts which he was ^tSitOh ttvat icapaoxeu^, el &vSps( 
making in his own neighbourhood tTev ol aTpaxTjYol, icXeOaavxac Xa^eiv 
and among the allies. Besides, toO« iv t^ vi^ocp* xal 06x6^ f* &v, el 
when it is said (c. 27) that the ^px^, noiTjaat xouto. '0 Si Nixla^ 
Athenians, on hearing the reports of xu>v xe 'ABT)valu>v xt 6icoGopo[)7]adv- 
the enyoys, had already become xtov ic "^^v KXicuva, Sxt 06 xocl vuv 
inclined of themselyes to send icXcT, el ^aSi6v ye aOxip (poclveTat* xal 
forces there (u>p(x7)(fcivouc xt x6 icXiov 2f<.a 6pu)v a6x6v iictxi{&u)vxa, exiXcuev 
x^ Yvtbjx^ axpaxeOeiv) — and when ^vxiva PooXexoi Suvapiiv XaPAvxa, ih 
Kleon says to the people — "If you enl ofd^ clvai, imxeips^v. 
think the reports of the enyoys 
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leagues to grant him any portion of the military force of 
the city which he chose to ask for. 

Kleon at first closed with this proposition, believing 
it to be a mere stratagem of debate and not seriously in- 
tended. But so soon as he saw that what was said was 
really meant, he tried to back out, and observed to Nikias 
— "it is your place to sail: you are general, not I." ^ Nikias 
only replied by repeating his ' exhortation, renouncing 
formally the command against Sphakteria, and calling upon 
the Athenians to recollect what Kleon had said, as well as 
to hold him to his engagement. The more Kleon tried to 
evade the duty, the louder and more unanimous did the 
cry of the assembly become that Nikias should surrender 
it to him, and that he should undertake it. At last, seeing 
that there was no possibility of receding, £[leon reluctantly 
accepted the charge, and came forward to announce his in- 
tention in a resolute address — "I am not at all afraid of the 
Lacedaemonians (he said) : I shall sail without even taking 
with me any of the hoplites from the regular Athenian 
muster-roll, but only the Lemnian and Imbrian hoplites 
who are now here (that is, Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens 
who had properties in Lemnos and Imbros, and habitually 
resided tnere), together with some peltasts brought from 
JE3nos in Thrace, and 400 bowmen. With this force, added 
to what is already at Pylus, I engage in the space of twenty 
days either to bving the Lacedsemonians in Sphakteria 
hither as prisoners, or to kill them in the island." The 
Athenians (observes Thucydides) laughed somewhat at 
Elieon's looseness of tongue; but prudent men had pleasure 
in reflecting that one or other of the two advantages was 
now certain: either they would get rid of Kleon, which 
they anticipated as the issue at once most probable and 
most desirable — or if mistaken on this point| the Lacedse- 

> Thaoyd. iv. 28. *0 8i, (KXiu>v) Si, oTov Sx^oc ftXeTicotttv, Sa(|> 

xh fiiv icpu>Tovol6)4.tvo<a6T6v (Ntxlav) (itaXXov 6 KXiu>v OniftuYe 't6v icXouv 

Xd^ip |«.6vov d9 livai, ixoifitoc ^v, l^o^^ xal i^Qcve^iupti t& tlpT]|A.iva, T6a(|> 

Se T(p 6yTi icapaSu>atiovTa dvtx**'ptt, eictxtXt6ovto t4> Nixlf icapaSiS6vai 

XQcl odx E<p7) aOxbc dXX* ixetvov axpa- rjjv otpx^iv, xal ixelvtp iict^dcov icXtIv* 

TT]7ttv, 8e6id>« ^Sr) xal odx &v ol6- 'Qart o6x i]^u>v Sicu>c tu>v tlp7]|jLivu)v 

|jLev6c ol a^TOv ToX|«.^9at bitoxtup^aat. Ext i^aicaXXaY^, btplaxaTaiTdv icXouv, 

Au9ic Si 6 Nixiac exiXtot, xal t^l- xal icaptXOu>v o&xt fo^tiaOai ifi Aa* 

otato x^c i%\ XIuXcp dpx^Ci ^>l P-^P' MSai|fcovlou;» Ao. 
tupac xoO« 'AOY]Valouc sicoitlxo. Ol 

X2 
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raonians in the island would be killed or taken, t The vote 
was accordingly passed for the immediate departure of 
Kleon, who caused Demosthenes to be named as his col- 
league in command, and sent intelligence to Pylus at once 
that he was about to start with the reinforcement solicited. 
This curious scene, interesting as laying open the in- 
R fl cti terior feeling of the Athenian assembly, suggests, 
upon this when properly considered, reflections very dif- 
proceeding fereut from those which have been usually con- 
the conduct nected with it. It seems to be conceived by 
°t Ath*** most historians as a mere piece of levity or folly 
in the Athenian people, who are supposed to 
have enjoyed the excellent joke of putting an incompetent 
man against his own will at the head of this enterprise, in 
order that they might amuse themselves with his blunders: 
Kleon is thus contemptible, and the Athenian people ridi- 
culous. Certainly, if that people had been disposed to 
conduct their public business upon such childish fancies as 
are here implied, they would have made a very different 
figure from that which history actually presents to us. The 
truth is, that in regard to Kleon's alleged looseness of 
tongue, which excited more or less of laughter among the 
persons present, there was no one really ridiculous except 
the laughers themselves. For the announcement which 
he made was so far from being extravagant, that it was 
realised to the letter — and realised too, let us add, without 
any peculiar aid from unforeseen favourable accident. To 
illustrate farther what is here said, we have only to contrast 
the jesters before the fact with the jesters after it. While 
the former deride Kleon as a promiser of extravagant and 
impossible results, we find Aristophanes (in his comedy of 
the Knights about six months afterwards 2) laughing at him 

• Thucyd. iv. 28. ToTc hi 'AOt)- IIavoypY6TaT4 itODc itepiSpajjKbv, 

valoi; i-*imot |xlv xi xal YiXtuxoc t^ O^spTcdaac 

xou^oXoYicf aOxou' doftivoic S' S{jiu>c A6t6( icapdQ7]xe t:^v un' Ifxou (xe- 

iYlyveTo toT? ou)9poot tObv dvOptbircav, ixoYfiiviiv. 

XoYttlo|xevoi(;Suoiv dYttOoiv xou iripou It is Demosthenes who speaks in 

xeu^eaOai — r] KXeu>vo? ditaXXayi^Jta- reference to Kleon — termed in that 

Oai, h (xdXXov i^XictCov, ^ocpa- comedy the Paphlagonian slave of 

XeioiYv(bpL7]c AaxtSaipLOvlouc 09I01 Demos. 

j^eiptboaaQai. Compare y. 891, 

» Aristophanfis, Equit. B4:— Kax' dvfjp IfioEev elvai, xdXX6xpiov 
xal npcDi^v Y*. ^C-ou d|xu>v Oipoc, Ac. 

MdCav (jiepLa^6xoc ev Udl^ Aatxu>- and 740-1197. 

vixi^v, So far from cunningly thrusting 
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as having achieved nothing at all — as having cunningly put 
himself into the shoes of Demosthenes, and stolen away 
from that general the glory of taking Sphakteria, after all 
the difficulties of the enterprise had been already got over, 
and "the cake ready baked" — to use the phrase of the comic 
poet. Both of the jests are exaggerations in opposite 
directions; but the last in order of time, if it be good at 
all against EJeon, is a galling sarcasm against those who 
derided lOeon as an extravagant boaster. 

If we intend fairly to compare the behaviour of Kleon 
with that of his political adversaries, we must distinguish 
between the two occasions: first, that in which he had 
frustrated the pacific mission of the Lacedaemonian envoys; 
next, the subsequent delay and dilemma which has been 
recently described. On the first occasion, his advice appears 
to have been mistaken in policy, as well as offensive in 
manner: his opponents, proposing a discussion by special 
commissioners as a fair chance for honourable terms of 
peace, took a juster view of the public interests. But the 
case was entirely altered when the mission for peace (wisely 
or unwisely) had been broken up, and when the late of 
Sphakteria had been committed to the chances of war. 
There were then imperative reasons for prosecuting the 
war vigorously, and for employing all the force requisite 
to ensure the capture of that island. And looking to this 
end, we shall find that there was nothing in the conduct 
of Kleon either to blame or to deride; while his political 
adversaries (Nikias among them) are deplorably timid, 
ignorant, and reckless of the public interest; seeking only 
to turn the existing disappointment and dilemma into a 
party-opportunity for ruining him. 

To grant the reinforcement asked for by Demosthenes 
was obviously the proper measure, and Kleon saw that the 
people would go along with him in proposing it. But he 
had at the same time good grounds for reproaching Nikias 
and the other Strategi, whose duty it was to originate that 
proposition, with their backwardness in remaining silent, 
and in leaving the matter to go by default, as if it were 
Kleon's affair and not theirs. His taunt — "This is what 

himself into the post of general, of bis enemies. It is important to 

Kleon did everything he possibly notice how little the jests of Ari- 

could to avoid the post, and was stophands can be taken as any eri- 

only forced into it by the artifices dence of historical reality. 
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I would have done, if I were general" — ^was a mere phraso 
of the heat of debate, such as must have been very often 
used without any idea on the part of the hearers of con- 
struing it as a pledge which the speaker was bound to 
realise. It was no msgrace to Kleon to decline a charge 
which he had never sought, and to confess his incompetence 
to command. The reason why he was forced into the post, 
in spite of his own unaffected reluctance, was not (as some 
historians would have us believe) because the Athenian 
people loved a joke, but from two feelings, both perfectly 
serious, which divided the assembly — feelings opposite in 
their nature, but coinciding on this occasion to the same 
result. His enemies loudly urged him forward, anticipating 
that the enterprise under him would miscarry and that he 
would thus be ruined: his friends, perceiving this manoeuvre, 
but not sharing in such anticipations, and ascribing his 
reluctance to modesty, pronounced themselves so much the 
more vehemently on behalf of their leader, and repaid the 
scornful cheer by cheers of sincere encouragement. "Why 
do not you try your hand at this enterprise, Kleon, if you 
think it so easy? you will soon find that it is too much for 
you" — was the cry of his enemies: to which his friends 
would reply — "Yes, to be sure, try, Kleon: by all means, 
try: do not be backward; we warrant that you will come 
honourably out of it, and we will stand by you." Such cheer 
and counter-cheer is precisely in the temper of an animated 
multitude (as Thucydides* states it) divided in feeling. 
Friends as well as enemies, thus concurred to impose upon 
Kleon a compulsion not to be eluded. Of all the parties 
here concerned, those whose conduct is the most unpardon- 
ably disgraceful are, Nikias and his oligarchical supporters; 
who force a political enemy into the supreme command 
against his own strenuous protest, persuaded that he will 
fail so as to compromise the lives of many soldiers and the 
destinies of the state on an important emergency — but 
satisfying themselves with the idea that they shall bring 
him to disgrace and ruin. 

It is to be remarked that Kikias and his fellow Strategi 

were backward on this occasion, partly because they were 

really afraid of the duty. They anticipated a resistance to 

the death at Sphakteria such as that at Thermopylae: in 

which case, though victory might perhaps be won by a 

> Tliucyd. iy. 28. olov 2xXo« fiXsi noielv, La, 
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superior assailant force, it would not be won without much 
bloodshed and peril, besides an inexpiable quarrel with 
Sparta. If Kleon took a more correct measure of the 
chances, he ought to have credit for it as one "bene ausus 
vana contemnere." And it seems probable, that if he had 
not been thus forward in supporting the request of Demos- 
thenes for reinforcement — or rather, if he had not been so 
placed that he was compelled to be forward — Nikias and 
his friends would have laid aside the enterprise, and reopen- 
ed negotiations for peace under circumstances neither 
honourable nor advantageous to Athens. Kleon was in 
this matter one main autnor of the most important success 
which Athens obtained throughout the whole war. 

On joining Demosthenes with his reinforcement, Kleon 
found every preparation for attack made by ^^ ^^ 
that general^ and the soldiers at Fylus eager to to Pyius 
commence such aggressive measures as would T***^^"!^ 
relieve them from the tedium of a blockade, condition 
Sphakteria had become recently more open to ^'^ *^« . 
assault in consequence of an accidental con- sphakteria 
flaffration of the wood, arising from a fire kindled — numbers 
by the Athenian seamen, while landing at tions of the 
the skirt of the island and cooking their food. liacedamor 
Under the influence of a strong wind, most of 
the wood in the island had thus caught fire and been des- 
troyed. To Demosthenes this was an accident especially 
welcome : for the painful experience of his defeat in the 
forest-covered hills of iBtolia had taught him how difficult 
it was for assailants to cope with an enemy whom they 
could not see, and who knew all the good points of defence 
in the country. ^ The island being thus stripped of its 
wood, he was enabled to survey the garrison, to count their 
number, and to lay his plan of attack on certain data. He 
now, too, for the first time discovered that he had under- 
rated their real number, having before suspected that the 
Lacedaemonians had sent in rations for a greater total than 
was actually there. The island was occupied altogether 
by 420 Lacedsemonian hoplites, out of whom more than 
120 were native Spartans, belonging to the first families in 
the city. The commander Epitadas, with the main body, 
occupied the centre of the island, near the only spring of 
water which it aflforded:^ an advanced guard of thirty 

< Thucyd. iy. SO. • Colonel Leake gives aa inter- 
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boplites was posted not far from the sea-sliore in the end 
of the island farthest from Pylus; while the end imme- 
diately fronting Pylus, peculiarly steep and rugged, and 
containing even a rude circuit of stones, of unknown origin, 
which served as a sort of defence — was held as a post of 
reserve. ^ 

Such was the prey which Kleon and Demosthenes were 
Kieon and anxious to grasp. On the very day of the ar- 
DemoB- rival of the former, they sent a herald to the 
land their Lacedaemonian generals on the mainland, in- 
f oroes in vitiuff the surrender of the hoplites on the island 

tne island, " j'j.* ^ t_ • • r j x • j j 

and attack on condition of being Simply detained under 
*^ guard without any hardship, until a final paci- 

fication should take place. Of course the summons was 
refused; after which, leaving only one day for repose, the 
two generals took advantage of the night to put all their 
hoplites aboard a few triremes, making show as if they were 
merely commencing the ordinary nocturnal circumnavi- 
gation, so as to excite no suspicion in the occupants of the 
island. The entire body of Athenian hoplites, 800 in num- 
ber, were thus disembarked in two divisions, one on each 
side of the island, a little before daybreak: the outposts, 
consisting of thirty Lacedflemonians, completely unprepared, 
were surprised even in their sleep, and all slain. 2 At the 
point of day, the entire remaining force from the seventy- 
two triremes was also disembarked, leaving on board none 
but the thalamii or lowest tier of rowers, and reserving 
only a sufiicient number to man the walls of Pylus. Alto- 
gether there could not have been less than 10,000 troops 
employed in the attack of the island — men of all arms: 800 
hoplites, 800 peltasts, 800 bowmen; the rest armed with 
javelins, slings, and stones. Demosthenes kept his hoplites 
in one compact body, but distributed the lignt-armed into 
separate companies of about 200 men each, with orders to 
occupy the rising grounds all round, and harass the flanks 
and rear of the Lacedaemonians. 3 

To resist this large force, the Lacedaemonian com- 
mander Epitadas had only 360 hoplites around him; lor 
his outlying company of thirty men had been slain, and 

eating illnstration of these parti- p. 408). 

culars in the topography of the * Thucyd. It. 81, 

island, which may even now he * Thucyd. iv. 31. 

verified (Travels in Morea, vol. i. ' Thucyd. iy. 32, 
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as many more must have been held in reserve to guard the 
rocky station in his rear. Of the Helots who were with 
him, Thucydides says nothing during the whole Numerous 
course of the action. As soon as he saw the light troops 
numbers and disposition of his enemies, Epita- Jhenirem- 
das placed his men in battle array, and ad- ployed 
vanced to encounter the main body of hoplites J^acedamo- 
whom he saw before him. But the Spartan march nians in 
was habitually slow:i moreover the ground was Sphaktena. 
rough and uneven, obstructed with stumps, and overlaid 
with dust and ashes, from the recently burnt wood, so that 
a march at once rapid and orderly was hardly possible. 
He had to traverse the whole intermediate space, since 
the Athenian hoplites remained immoveable in their po- 
sition. No sooner had his march commenced, than he 
found himself assailed both in rear and flanks, especially 
in the right or unshielded flank, by the numerous companies 
of light-armed. 2 Notwithstanding their extraordinary su- 
periority of number, these men were at first awe-stricken 
at finding themselves in actual contest with Lacedaemonian 
hoplites. 3 Still they began the fight, poured in their 
missile weapons, and so annoyed the march that the hoplites 
were obliged to halt, while Epitadas ordered the most 
active among them to spring out of their ranks and repel 
the assailants. But pursuers with spear and shield had 
little chance of overtaking men lightly clad and armed, 
who always retired, in whatever direction the pursuit was 
commenced — had the advantage of difficult ground — 
redoubled their annoyance against the rear of the pursuers, 
as soon as the latter retreated to resume their place in the 
ranks — and always took care to get ground to the rear of 
the hoplites. 

After some experience of the inefficacy of Lacedae- 
monian pursuit, the light-armed, becoming far j^. 
bolder than at first, closed upon them nearer the iia'ce? 
and more universally, with arrows, javelins, and dsemo nians 
stones, — raising shouts and clamour that rent the livery and 
air, rendering the word of command inaudible ^^ng resist- 
by the Lacedaemonian soldiers — who at the same *^^^' 
time were almost blinded by the thick clouds of dust, 

* Thucyd. ▼. 71. icpwTov diici^atvov t^ Yvd)(n 8t- 

• Thncyd. iv. S3. dooXu>(jiivoi u)< iul Aox«6oiji.o- 
■ Thucyd. iv. 33. warsp 8t« vloo?, Ac. 
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kicked up from the recently spread wood-asbes. ^ Such 
method of fighting was one for which the Lykurgean drill 
made no provision. The longer it continued; the more 
painful did the embarrassment of the exposed hoplites 
become. Their repeated efforts, to destroy or even to 
reach nimble and ever-returning enemies, all proved 
abortive, whilst their own numbers were incessantly dimin- 
ishing by wounds which they could not return. Their only 
offensive arms consisted of the long spear and shorfc sword 
usual to the Grecian hoplite, without any missile weapons 
whatever; nor could they even pick up and throw back the 
javelins of their enemies, since the pomts of these javelins 
commonly broke off and stuck in the shields, or sometimes 
even in the body which they had wounded. Moreover, 
the bows of the archers, doubtless carefully selected before 
starting from Athens, were powerfully drawn, so that their 
arrows may sometimes have pierced and inflicted wounds 
even through the shield or the helmet — ^but at any rate, 
the stuffed doublet, which formed the only defence of the 
hoplite on his unshielded side, was a very inadequate pro- 
tection against them.3 Under this trying distress did the 

■ Thucyd. !▼. 84: compare with G511er. That the word icTXoc is 

this the narratiTO of the destruo- sometimes used for the helmet or 

tion of the Lacedeemonian mora head-piece^ is unquestionable — 

near Lechseum, by Iphikratds and sometimes eren (with or without 

the Peltastn (Xenophon, Hellen. ^ocXxoO^) for a brazen helmet (see 

iy. 6, 11). Aristophan. Lysistr. 662 ; Antipha- 

* Thucyd. iy. 84. T6 t« Ep^ov iv- nds ap. Athense. zi. p. 603): but I 

TocuGa ^QcXeitov toIq Aaxe8ai|«.ovloic cannot think that on this occasion 

XQcGloTaxo* o&TS Y&p ol iciXoi iaxeYov Thucydidds would specially indi- 

tk ToEt6(i.aTa, Sopdtii ts ivotnoxe- cate the head of the Lacedsemo- 

xXaoTO f)ocXXo|«.evu>v, sT^ov Si ouSev nian hoplite as his chief yulner- 

ocpiviv a^Toic 7pi^9aa9ai, diicoxtxX^)- able part. Br. Arnold indeed of- 

{xivot piev T^ 6^tt. TOO icpoopqiv, uico fers a reason to proye that he 

6i T^( (ttlCovoc Po^c T(t>v icoXepilcuv might naturally do so; but in 

TQi iv a6xotc icapaY7eXX6|«.eva o6x my judgement the reason is insuffi* 

eaaxouovtec, xtvSOvou tk icavTocx^^Gev cient. 

nepitatuiToc^ xal o6x l^ovxt; iXnlSa IlUot means stuffed clothing of 

xa9' Z,x% XP^ d{tuvofi.ivouc 9u>97]vai. wool or felt, whether employed to 

There has been doubt and dif- protect head, body^ or feet: and I 
ficulty in this passage, eyen from conceiye^ with Poppo and others^ 
the time of the Scholiasts. Some that it .here indicates the body- 
commentators haye translated iciXot clothing of the Lacedeemonian ho* 
eapa or /lafs,— others, padded cui- plite; his body being the part most 
rasaea of wool or felt, round the open to be wounded, on the side 
breast and back : see the notes of undefended by the shield, as well 
Duker^ Dr. Arnold, Foppo^ and as in the rear. That the word 
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Lacedsemonians continue for a long time, poorly provided 
for defence, and in this particular case altogether helpless 
for aggression — without being able to approach at all 
nearer to the Athenian hoplites. At length the Lacedse- 
monian commander, seeing that his position grew worse and 
worse, gave orders to close the ranks and retreat to the last 
redoubt in the rear. But this movement was not accom- 
plished without difficulty, for the light-armed assailants 
Ijecame so clamorous and forward, that many wounded 
men, unable to move, or at least to keep in rank, were 
overtaken and slain. ^ 

A diminished remnant, however, reached the last post 
in safety. Here they were in comparative pro- ^^^ 
tection, since the ground was so rocky and retreat to 
impracticable that their enemies could attack **>?i' |»«* 
them neither in flank nor rear; though the the^extie- 
position at any rate could not have been long mjty of tiie 
tenable separately, inasmuch as the only spring 
of water in the island was in the centre, which they had 
just been compelled to abandon. The light-armed being 
now less available, Demosthenes and Kleon brought up 
their 800 Athenian hoplites, who had not before been 
engaged. But the Lacedsemonians were here at home 2 
with their weapons, and enabled to display their well-known 
superiority against opposing hoplites, especially as they 
had the vantage-ground against enemies charging from 
beneath. Although the Athenians were double in numbers, 
and withal yet unexhausted, they were repulsed in many 
successive attacks. The besieged maintained their ground 
in spite of all previous fatigue and suifering, htcrder to- be 
home from the scaniy diet on which they had recently 
subsisted. The struggle lasted so long that heat and thirst 
began to tell even upon the assailants, when the commander 
of the Messenians came to Kleon and Demosthenes, and 
intimated that they were now labouring in vain; promising 
at the same time that if they would confide to him a 
detachment of light troops and bowmen, he would find his 
way round to the higher clififs in the rear of the assailants. ^ 

nXXot will bear this sense may be OharikUs, yoL ii. p. S76. 

seen in Pollux, vii. 171 ; Plato, » Thuoyd. iv. 85. 

Timeeus, p. 74 ; and Symposion, p. * Tbnoyd. It. 83. t j afttipf i(i« 

220, 0. 86: respecting ittXoc as ftp- «tipt? ^^pi^aaoOai, Ao. 

plied to the foot-coyering—Bekker, * Tbucyd. It. 86. 
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He accordingly stole away unobserved from the rear, 
scrambling round over pathless crags, and by an almost 
impracticable footing on the brink of the sea, through 
approaches which the Lacedaemonians had left unguarded, 
never imagining that they could be molested in that direc- 
tion. He suddenly appeared with his detachment on the 
higher peak above them, so that their position was thus 
commanded; and they found themselves, as at Thermopylae, 
between two fires, without any hope of escape. Their 
enemies in front, encouraged by the success of the Messeni- 
ans, pressed forward with increased ardour, until at length 
the courage of the Lacedaemonians gave way, and the posi- 
tion was carried. ^ 

A few moments more, and they would have been all 
They are Overpowered and slain, — when Kleon and Demos- 
Burround^ thenSs, auxious to carry them as prisoners to 
to 8ur-' ^ Athens, constrained their men to halt, and 
render. proclaimed by herald an invitation to surrender, 
on condition of delivering up their arms, and being held 
at the disposal of the Athenians. Most of them, incapable 
of farther eflfbrt, closed with the proposition forthwith, 
signifying compliance by dropping their shields and waving 
their hands above their heads. The battle being thus 
ended, Styphon the commander — originally only third in 
command, but now chief; since Epitadas had been slain, 
and the second in command, Hippagretes, was lying disabled 
by wounds on the field — entered into conference with 
Kleon and Demosthenes, and entreated permission to send 
across for orders to the Lacedaemonians on the mainland. 
The Athenian commanders, though refusing this request, 
sent a messenger of their own, inviting Lacedaemonian 
heralds over from the mainland, through whom communi- 
cations were exchanged twice or three times between 
Styphon and the chief Lacedaemonian authorities. At 
length the final message came — "The Lacedaemonians 
direct you to take counsel for yourselves, but to do nothing 
disgraceful." 2 Their counsel was speedily taken; they 
surrendered themselves and delivered up their arms; 292 
in number, the survivors of the original total of 420. And 
out of these no less than 120 were native Spartans, some 

* Thucyd. iy. 87. &(xu>v aixwv PooXsueoSai, y.rfii^ al- 

* Tbucyd. iy, 38. Oi AarsSorifAi- ^XP^^ noioovxa?. 
viot xtXeuouotv Uftac auxou^ nipi 
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of them belonging to the first families in the city, i They 
were kept under guard during that night, and distributed 
on the morrow among the Athenian trierarchs to be con- 
veyed as prisoners to Athens ; while a truce was granted 
to the Lacedaemonians on shore, in order that they might 
carry across the dead bodies for burial. So careful had 
Epitadas been in husbanding the provisions, that some 
food was yet found in the island; though the garrison had 
subsisted for fifty-two days upon casual supplies, aided by 
such economies as had been laid by during the twenty 
days of the armistice, when food of a stipulated quantity 
was regularly furnished. Seventy-two days had thus 
elapsed, from the first imprisonment in the island to the 
hour of their surrender. 2 

The best troops in modem times would neither incur 
reproach, nor occasionsurprise, by surrendering, j^^^^^, ^^ 
under circumstances in all respects similar to meat 
this gallant remnant in Sphakteria. Yet in J^TOu^hout 
Greece the astonishment was prodigious and Greece by 
universal, when it was learnt that the Lacedae- ***® surread- 

11 . -I i 1 • « er of Lace- 

monians had consented to become prisoners. 3 dtemoniau 
For the terror inspired by their name, and the 5?j!*\®5L"d 
deepstruck impression of Thermopylae had ere- lustre of 
ated a belief that they would endure any extrem- Spartan 
ity of famine, and perish in the midst of any 
superiority of hostile force, rather than dream of giving 
up their arms and surviving as captives. The events of 
Sphakteria, shocking as they did tnis preconceived idea, 
discredited the military prowess of Sparta in the eyes of 
all Greece, and especially in those of her own allies. Even 
in Sparta itself, too, the same feeling prevailed — partially 
revealed in the answer transmitted to Styphon from the 
generals on shore, who did not venture to forbid surrender, 
yet discountenanced it by implication. It is certain that 
the Spartans would have lost less by their death than by 
their surrender. But we read with disgust the spiteful 
taunt of one of the allies of Athens (not an Athenian) en- 
gaged in the aifair, addressed in the form of a question to 
one of the prisoners — "Have your best men then been all 
slain?" The reply conveyed an intimation of the standing 

» Thucyd. Iv. 88; v. 16. t« fiij \t.i\iaxa tu)v xaxA tov it6Xe- 

* Thucyd. iv. 89. |jtov xooxo xoi« 'EXXijaiv i-^i^TO, Ac. 

■ Thacyd. iy. 40. napi 7vu>piY)v 
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contempt entertained by the Lacedaemonians for the bow 
and its chance-strokes in the Hue — ^'That would be a capital 
arrow which could single out the best man." The language 
which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Demaratus, com- 
posed in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, attests 
this same belief in Spartan valour — ^The Lacedaemonians 
die, but never surrender." * Such impression was from 
henceforward, not indeed effaced, but sensibly enfeebled, 
nor was it ever again restored to its full former pitch. 

But the general judgement of the Greeks respecting 
- . ^ the capture of Sphakteria, remarkable as it is 
p'ofoTcVd to coi^emoratefis far less surprising than that 
d^i?**hf ^" proiioiiJ^ced by Thucydides himself. Kleon and 
seif-^refiec- Demosthenes returning with a part of the squad- 
tiona upon ^on and carrying all the prisoners, started from 
Sphakteria on the next day but one after the 
action, and reached Athens within twenty days after Kleon 
had left it. Thus ^the promise of Kleon, insane as it was, 
came true" — observes the historian. > 

' To adopt ft phrase^ the conn- in committing such a trust to such 

terpart of that which has been as- a ma% far exceeded that of the 

cribed to the Vieille Garde of the man himself, whose impudence 

Emperor Napoleon's army: com- seldom carried him beyond the 

pare Herodot. vii. 104. control of his cunning. He had 

* Thucyd. iv. 89. Kal xou KXiu>- received intelligence that Demoa- 

voc xalncp (iaviu)6ii]c ouaa 7) thends had already formed the 

bKoaitax^ dicif)?)* ivxbc Y^P P^&u and was preparing for the 

SIX091V i)(i.8pu>v ^Taft To6« &vSpac, attempt^ -with the forces upon the 

(I>9icep bniatri. spot and in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Mitford, in recounting these Hence his apparent moderation in 

incidents, after having said re- the demand for troops; which he 

specting Kleon — "In a very extra- judiciously accommodated to the 

ordindry train of circumstances gratification of the Athenian 

which followed, his impudence and people^ by avoiding to require any 

his fortune (if in the want of Athenians. He farther showed his 

another, we may use tbat term) judgment, when the decree was to 

wonderfully favoured him"— goes be passed which was finally to 

on to observe two pages farther — direct the expedition, by a request 

"It however soon appeared, that which was readily granted, that 

though for a man like Cleon, un- Demosthenes might be joined with 

versed in military command, the him in the command.'' (Mitford, 

undertaking was rash and the brag- Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xv. 

giug promise abundantly ridicu- sect. vii. p. 260-253.) 

lous, yet the business was not so It appears as if no historian 

desperate as it was in the moment could write down the name of 

generally imagined : and in fact Kleon without attaching to it some 

the folly of the Athenian people, disparaging verb or adjective. Wo 
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Men with arms in their hands have always the option 
between death and imprisonment, and Grecian opinion was 
only mistaken in assuming as a certainty that the Lace- 
daemonians would choose the former. But Kleon had never 
promised to bring them home as prisoners: his promise 
was disjunctive — that they should be either so brought 
home, or slain, within twenty days. No sentence throughout 
the whole of Thucydides astonishes me so much as that ia 
which he stigmatises such an expectation as "insane." 
Here are 420 £aced8emonian hoplites, without any other 
description of troops to aid them — ^without the possibility 
of being reinforced — without any regular fortification — 
without any narrow pass such as that of Thermopylae — 
without either a sufficient or a certain supply of food — 
cooped up in a small open island less than two mQes in 
length. Against them are brought 10,000 troops of divers 

are here told in the same sentence the people into this folly, for the 

that Kleon was an impudent brag- purpose of mining a political an- 

gart for promising fhe execution tagonlsl, and who forced Kleon 

0/ the enterprise— &nd yet that the into the post against his own most 

enterprise itself was perfectly fea- unaffected reluctance? Against 

aible. We are told in one sentence this manceuyre of the oligarchical 

that he was rash and ridiculous party, neither Mr. Mitford nor any 

for promising this, unversed as he other historian says a word. When 

was in military command: a few Kleon judges circumstances rightly, 

words farther, we are informed as Mr. Mitford allows that he did 

that he expressly requested that in this case, he has credit for noth- 

the most competent man to he ing better than cunning. 

found, DemosthenfiSy might be The truth is, that the people 

named his colleague. VTe are told committed no folly in appointing 

of the cunning of Kleon^ and that Kleon — for he justified the best 

Kleon had received intelligence expectations of his friends. But 

'from Demosthenes— tM if this were Nikias and his fHends committed 

some private communication to great knavery in proposing it, 

himself. Sut Demosthenfis had since they ftilly believed that he 

sent no news to Kleon, nor .did would fail. And even upon Mr. 

Kleon know anything, which was Mitford's statement of the case, 

not equally known to every man the opinion of Thucydidds which 

in the assembly. The folly of the stands at the beginning of this 

people in committing the trust to note is thoroughly unjustifiable; 

Kleon is denounced— as if Kleon not less unjustifiable than the 

had sought it himself, or as if his language of the modem historian 

friends had been the first to pro- about the "extraordinary oiroum- 

pose it for him. If the folly of stances," and the way in which 

the people was thus grea^ what Kleon was "favoured by fortune." 

are we to say of the knavery of Not a single incident can be spe- 

the oligarchical party, with Ni- cified in the narrative to bear out 

kias at their heady who impelled these invidious assertions. 
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arms, including 800 fresh hoplites from Athens, and mar- 
shalled by Demosthenes, a man alike enterprising and 
experienced. For the talents as well as the' presence and 
preparations of Demosthenes are a part of the data of the 
case, and the personal competence of Kleon to command 
alone is foreign to the calculation. Kow if, under such 
circumstances, Ell eon engaged that this forlorn company 
of brave men should be either slain or taken prisoners, 
how could he be looked upon, I will not say as indulging 
in an insane boast, but even as overstepping a cautious 
and mistrustful estimate of probability? Even to doubt 
of this result, much more to pronounce such an opinion as 
that of Thucydides, implies an idea not only of superhuman 
power in the Lacedasmonian hoplites, but a disgraceful 
incapacity on the part of Demosthenes and the assailants. 
The interval of twenty days, named by Kleon, was not 
extravagantly narrow, considering the distance of Athens 
from Pylus. For the attack of this petty island could not 
possibly occupy more than one or two days at the utmost, 
though the blockade of it might by various accidents have 
been prolonged, or might even, by some terrible storm, be 
altogether broken oflF. If then we carefully consider this 
promise, made by Kleon to the assembly, we shall find that 
so far from deserving the sentence pronounced upon it by 
Thucydides, of being a mad boast which came true by 
accident — it was a reasonable and even a modest antici- 
pation of the future:! reserving the only really doubtful 
point in the case — whether the garrison of the island would 
be ultimately slain or made prisoners. Demosthenes, had 
he been present at Athens instead of being at Pylus, would 
willingly have set his seal to the engagement taken by 
Kleon. 

' The Jest of an nnknovn eomlo announce the capture of Sphak- 

writer (probably Eupolis or Ari- teria and the prisoners to the Athe- 

Btophands, in one of the many lost nianai, it is affirmed that he began 

dramas) against Kleon—«that he with the words— KXitov 'AQTjvaltov 

showed great powers of prophecy t^ BooX^ xal t(J) A^fxtp yjiipzt.^. 

after the fact"— (KXituv npo(i,r)9e6c This was derided by Eupolis, and 

eaxi (teta ta icpdY(jLaTa, Lucian, is even considered as a piece of 

Prometheus, o. 2) may probably insolence. We must therefore pre- 

have reference to his proceedings sume that the form was unusual 

about Sphakteria: if so, it is cer- in addressing the people: though 

tainly undeserved. it certainly seems neither insolent, 

In the letter which he sent to nor in the least unsuitable, after 
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I repeat with reluctance, though not without belief, 
the statement made by one of the biographers Prejudice of 
of Thucydides J — that Elleon was the cause of Thucydidds 
the banishment of the latter as a general, and ki" n?*^ *** 
has therefore received from him harder measure Kieon dia- 
than was due in his capacity of historian. But found* 
though this sentiment is not probably without judgement 
influence in dictating the unaccountable judge- *^^ ^l^^ 
ment which I have just been criticising — as well was 'one of 
as other opinions relative to Elleon, on which I Jj*^® causes 
shall say more in a future chapter — I never- of the buc- 
theless look upon that judgement not as peculiar ®®"' 
to Thucydides, but as common to him with Kikias and those 
whom we must call, for want of a better name, the oligar- 
chical party of the time at Athens. And it gives us some 
measure of the prejudice and narrowness of vision which 
prevaUed among that party at the presentmemorable crisis ; 
BO pointedly contrasting with the clear-sighted and resolute 
calculations, and the judicious conduct in action, of Kleon, 
who when forced against his will into the post of general, 
did the very best which could be done in nis situation — he 
selected Demosthenes as colleague and heartily seconded 
his operations. Though the military attack of Sphakteria, 
one of the ablest specimens of generalship in the whole 
war, and distinguished not less by the dexterous employ- 
ment of diflFerent descriptions of troops than by care to 
spare the lives of the assailants — belongs altogether to De- 
mosthenes; yet if Kleon had not been competent to stand 
up in the Athenian assembly and defy those gloomy pre- 
dictions which we see attested in Thucydides, Demosthenes 
would never have been "reinforced nor placed in condition 
to land on the island. The glory of the enterprise therefore 
belongs jointly to both. Kleon, far from stealing away the 
laurels of Demosthenes (as Aristophanes represents in his 
comedy of the Knights), was really the means of placing 
them on his head, though he at the same time deservedly 
shared them. It has hitherto been the practice to look at 
Kleon only from the point of view of his opponents, through 
whose testimony we know him. But the real fact is that 
this history of the events of Sphakteria, when properly 

80 important a success (Schol. ad S62). 

Aristophan. Plut. 322 ; Bergk, De ' Vit. Thnoydidis, p. xr. ed, 

Beliquiis Gomoedies Antiqnse^ p. Bekker. 

VOL. VI, X 
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Borveyed, is a standing disgrace to those opponents, and no 
inconsiderable honour to him; exhibiting them as alike 
destitute of political foresight and of straightforward pa- 
triotism — as sacrificing the opportunities of war, along with 
the lives of their fellow-citizens and soldiers, for the purpose 
of ruining a political enemy. It was the duty of Nikias, 
as Strategus, to propose, and undertake in person if neces- 
sary, the reduction of Sphakteria. If he thought the enter- 
prise dangerous, that was a good reason for assigning to it 
a larger military force, as we shall find him afterwards 
reasoning about the Sicilian expedition — but not for letting 
it slip or throwing it off upon others. ^ 

The return of Kleon and Demosthenes to Athens, 
Bff ct r within the twenty days promised, bringing with 
duced at' them near 300 Lacedsemonian prisoners, must 
Athens by have been by far the most triumphant and 
of'th/Lll exhilarating event which had occurred to the 
daBmbniaii Athenians throughout the whole war. It at 
prisoners. ^^^^ changed the prospects, position, and feel- 
ings, of both the contending parties. Such a number of 
Lacedaemonian prisoners, especially 120 Spartans, was a 
source of almost stupefaction to the general body of Greeks, 
and a prize of inestimable value to the captors. The return 
of Demosthenes in the preceding year from the Ambrakian 
Gulf, when he brought with him 300 Ambrakian panoplies, 
had probably been suflficiently triumphant. But the entry 
into Peiraeus on this occasion from Sphakteria, with 300 
Lacedaemonian prisoners, must doubtless have occasioned 
emotions transcending all former experience. It is much 
to be regretted that no description is preserved to us of 
the scene, as well as of the elate manifestations of the people 
when the prisoners were marched up from Peiraeus to 
Athens. We should be curious also to read some 
account of the first Athenian assembly held after this event 
— ^the overwhelming cheers heaped upon Elleon by his 
joyful partisans, who had helped to invest him with the 
duties of general, in confidence that he would discharge 
them well — contrasted with the silence or retractation of 
Nikias and the other humiliated political enemies. But 
all such details are unfortunately denied to us — though they 
constitute the blood and animation of Grecian history, now 
lying before us only in its skeleton. 

> Plutarch, Nikias, c.S; Tliucyd. r. 7. 
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The first impulse of the Athenians was to regard the 
prisoners as a guarantee to their territory The Athe- 
against invasion. 1 They resolved to keep them niansp'ose- 
securely guarded until the peace; but if at any with in- 
time before that event the Lacedaemonian army creased 
should enter Attica, then to bring forth the fiuness and 
prisoners, and put them to death in sight of the jj^our* ^he 
invaders. They were at the same time full of nians make 
spirits in regard to the prosecution of the war, **®^ »d- 
and became farther confirmed in the hope, not peaceVitL 
merely of preserving their power undiminished, o^* effect, 
but even of recovering much of what they had lost before 
the Thirty years* truce. Pylus was placed in an improved 
state of defence, with the adjoining island of Sphakteria 
doubtless as a subsidiary occupation. The Messenians, 
transferred thither from I^aupaktus, and overjoyed to find 
themselves once more masters even of an outlying rock 
of their ancestorial territory, began with alacrity to overrun 
and ravage Laconia: while the Helots, shaken by the recent 
events, manifested inclination to desert to them. The 
Lacedeemonian authorities, experiencing evils before unfelt 
and unknown, became sensibly alarmed lest such desertions 
should spread through the country. £.eluctant as they 
were to aflFord obvious evidence of their embarrassments, 
they nevertheless brought themselves (probably under the 
pressure of the friends and relatives of the Sphakterian 
captives) to send to Athens several missions for peace; but 
all proved abortive. 2 We are not told what they oflFered, 
but it did not come up to the expectations which the 
Athenians thought themselves entitled to indulge. 

We, who now review these facts with a knowledge of 
the subsequent history, see that the Athenians ^ 
could have concluded a better bargain with the upon the 
LacedsBmonians during the six or eight months 5°}*^^ of 
succeeding the capture of Sphakteria, than it her chance 
was ever open to them to make afterwards: and "^»" ^^"^u 
they had reason to repent letting slip the oppor- beUeT^eS to 
tunity. Perhaps indeed Perikles, had he been J« ™®'*,,i 
still alive, might have taken a more prudent in^prose- 
measure of the future, and might have had as- ««**"« ^^^ 
cendency enough over his countrymen to be able ^'^' 



war. 



» Thucyd. ir. 41. 

* Thucyd. iv. 41 ; oompare Aristophan. Equit. 648, with SchoU 
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to arrest the tide of success at its highest point, before it 
began to ebb again. 

But if we put ourselves back into the situation of 
Athens during the autumn which succeeded the return of 
Kleon and Demosthenes from Sphakteria, we shall easily 
enter into the feelings under which the war was continued. 
The actual possession of the captives now placed Athens 
in a far better position than she had occupied when they 
were only blocked up in Sphakteria, and when the Lace- 
dsemonian envoys first arrived to ask for peace. She was 
now certain of being able to command peace with Sparta 
on terms at least tolerable, whenever she chose to invite it 
— she had also a fair certainty of escaping the hardship of 
invasion. Next — and this was perhaps the most important 
feature of the case — the apprehension of Lacedsemonian 
prowess was now greatly lowered, and the prospects of 
success to Athens considered as prodigiously improved, i 
even in the estimation of impartial Greeks; much more in 
the eyes of the Athenians themselves. Moreover the idea 
of a tide of good fortune — of the favour of the gods now 
begun and likely to continue — of future success as a 
corollary from past — was one which powerfully affected 
Grecian calculations generally. Why not push the present 
good fortune and try to regain the most important points 
lost before and by the Thirty years* truce, especially in 
Megara and Boeotia — points which Sparta could not con- 
cede by negotiation, since they were not in her possession? 
Though these speculations failed (as we shall see in the 
coming chapter), yet there was nothing unreasonable in 
acting upon them. Probably the almost universal senti- 
ment of Athens was at this moment warlike. Even Nikias, 
humiliated as he must have been by the success in Sphak- 
teria, would forget his usual caution in the desire of retrie- 
ving his own personal credit by some military exploit. 
That Demosthenes, now in full measure of esteem, would 
be eager to prosecute the war, with which his prospects 
of personal glory were essentially associated (just as Thu- 
cydides2 observes about Brasidas on the Lacedaemonian 
side), can admit of no doubt. The comedy of Aristophanes 
called the Acharnians was acted about six months before 
the affair of Sphakteria, when no one could possibly look 
forward to such an event — the comedy of the Knights about 

« Thucyd. iv. 79. » Thucyd. y. 16. 
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six months after it. i Now there is this remarkable difiFer- 
ence between the two — that while the former breathes the 
greatest sickness of war, and presses in every possible way 
the importance of making peace, although at that time 
Athens had no opportunity of coming even to a decent 
accommodation — the latter, running down the general 
character of Kleon with unmeasured scorn and ridicule, 
talks in one or two places only of the hardships of war, and 
drops altogether that emphasis and repetition with which 
peace had been dwelt upon in the Acnarnians — although 
coming out at a moment when peace was within the reach 
of the Athenians. 

To understand properly the history of this period, 
therefore, we must distinguish various occasions nuctua- 
which are often confounded. At the moment tions in 
when Sphakteria was first blockaded, and when ^Sing*foi? 
the Lacedaemonians first sent to solicit peace, or against 
there was a considerable party at Athens dis- Jherrwere 
posed to entertain the oflFer. The ascendency two occa- 
of Kleon was one of the main causes why it was Jj^fch^^ 
rejected. But after the captives were brought Kieon con- 
home from Sphakteria, the influence of Kleon, influeSc©*^ 
though positively greater than it had been be- them to- 
fore, was no longer required to procure the ^*'*" **• 
dismissal of Laceasemonian pacific offers and the continu- 
ance of the war. The general temper of Athens was then 
warlike, and there were very few to contend strenuously 
for an opposite policy. During the ensuing year, however, 
the chances of war turned out mostly unfavourable to 
Athens, so that by the end of that year she had become 
much more disposed to peace. 2 The truce for one year 
was then concluded. But even after that truce was expired, 
Kleon still continued eager (and on good grounds, as will 
be shown hereafter) for renewing the war in Thrace, at a 
time when a large proportion of the Athenian public had 
grown weary of it. He was one of the main causes of that 
resumption of warlike operations, which ended in the battle 
of Amphipolis, fatal both to himself and to Brasidas. There 

> The Achameis waa performed The capture of Sphakteria took 

at the festival of the Leneea at placeabout July, b.o. 426; between 

Athens — January, 426 b.o. ; the the two dates above. See Mr. 

Ejiights at the same festiyal in 01inton*s Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 

the ensuing- year, 424 b.o. * Thucyd. iy. 117; t. 14. 
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were thus two distinct occasions on which the personal 
influence and sanguine character of Kleon seems to have 
been of sensible moment in determining the Athenian public 
to war instead of peace. But at the moment which we have 
now reached — that is, the year immediately following the 
capture of Sphakteria — the Athenians were sufficiently 
warlike without him ; probably Nikias himself as well as 
the rest. 

It was one of the earliest proceedings of Nikias, imme- 
Bzpedition diatcly after the inglorious exhibition which he 
of NikiBB iiad made in reference to Sphakteria, to conduct 

against the j... . . .. *^ 'xi. n 

Oorinthian AH expedition, in coDjunction with two colleagues, 
territory. against the Corinthian territory. He took with 
him 80 triremes, 2000 Athenian hoplites, 200 horsemen 
aboard of some horse transports, and some additional 
hoplites from Miletus, Andros, and Karystus.^ Starting 
from Peirseus in the evening, he arrived a little before day- 
break on a beach at the foot of the hill and village of Soly- 
geia,2 about seven miles from Corinth, and two or three 
miles south of the Isthmus. The Corinthian troops, from 
all the territory of Corinth within the Isthmus, were already 
assembled at the Isthmus itself to repel him; for intelligence 
of the intended expedition had reached Corinth some time 
before from Argos, with which latter place the scheme of 
the expedition may have been in some way connected. The 
Athenians having touched the coast during the darkness, 
the Corinthians were only apprised of the fact by fire- 
signals from Solygeia. Not being able to hinder the land- 
ing, they despatched forthwith half their forces, under 
Battus and Lykophron, to repel the invader, while the re- 
maining half were left at the harbour of Kenchreee, on the 
northern side of Mount Oneion, to guard the port of 
Krommyon (outside of the Isthmus) in case it should be 
attacked by sea. Battus with one lochus of hoplites threw 
himself into the village of Solygeia, which was unfortified, 
while Lykophron conducted the remaining troops to attack 
the Athenians. The battle was first engaged on the Athe- 
nian right, almost immediately after its landing, on the 

• Thucyd. iv. 42. Too 8* aitoo second volame of bis Thucydidfes 
Q^pouc (i.sTd Tttuxa euOuc, Ac. —and in Colonel Leake— Travels 

* See the geographical illustra- in Morea, oh. zzviii. p. 235} zziz. 
tions of this descent in Dr. Arnold's p. 309. 

plau and note appended to the 
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paint called Chersonesus. Here the Athenian hoplites, 
together with their Karystian allies, repelled the Corinthian 
attack, after a stout and warmly disputed hand-combat of 
spear and shield. Nevertheless the Corinthians, retreating 
up to a higher point of ground, returned to the charge, 
and with tne aid of a fresh lochus, drove the Athenians 
back to the shore and to their ships: from hence the latter 
again turned, and again recovered a partial advantage. < 
Tne battle was no less severe on the left wing of the Auie- 
nians. But here, after a contest of some length, the latter 
gained a more decided victory, greatly by the aid of their 
cavalry — pursuing the Corinthians, who fled in some dis- 
order to a neighbouring hill and there took up a position. ^ 
The Athenians were thus victorious throughout the whole 
line, with the loss of about forty-seven men, while the 
Corinthians had lost 212, together with the general Lykoph- 
ron. The victors erected their trophy, stripped the dead 
bodies and buried their own dead. The Corinthian de- 
tachment left at Kenchrese could not see the battle, in 
consequence of the interposing ridge of Mount Oneium: 
but it was at last made known to them by the dust of the 
fugitives, and they forthwith hastened to aflFord help. 
Reinforcements also came both from Corinth and from 
Kenchrese, and as it seems too, from the neighbouring 
Peloponnesian cities — so that Nikias thought it prudent 
to retire on board of his ships, and halt upon some neigh- 
bouring islands. It was here first discovered that two of 
the Athenians slain had not been picked up for burial; 
upon which he immediately sent a herald to solicit a truce, 
in order to procure these two missing bodies. We have 
here a remarkable proof of the sanctity attached to that 
duty; for the mere sending of the herald was tantamount 
to confession of defeat. ^ 

From hence Nikias sailed to Krommyon, where after 
ravaging the neighbourhood for a few hours he rested for 
the night. On the next day he re-embarked, sailed along 

> Thnoyd. iv. 43. several other places to which he 

• Thucyd. iv. 44. l9evT0 ti tnXa alludes. See a note on the surprise 

-an expression which Dr. Arnold o' Platsea by the Thehans, im- 

ezplains, here as elsewhere, to mediately before the Peloponnesian 

mean •'piling the arms :" I do not war. 

think such an explanation is cor- " Flutarch, Nikias, c 6. 

rect, even here; much less in 
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the coast of Epidaurus, upon -which he inflicted some 
He re-em- damage in passing, and stopped at last on 
barks— the peninsula of Methana, between Epidaurus 
Bpidannis *^^ TroBzen. ^ On this peninsula he established 
^-establish- a permanent garrison, drawing a fortification 
on the°'* across the narrow neck of land which joined it 
peninsula to the Epidaurian peninsula. This was his last 
ofMethana. exploit. He then Sailed home: but the post at 
Methana long remained as a centre for pillaging the 
neighbouring regions of Epidaurus, Troezen, and Halieis. 
While Nikias was engaged in this expedition, Eury- 
Eurymedon medon and Sophokles had sailed forward from 
Ati? ^^^ IVlus with a considerable portion of that fleet 
fleet^goes to which had been engaged in the capture of Sphak- 
Korkyra. teria, to the island of Korkyra. It has been 
oaVivity^of already stated that the democratical government 
the Kor- at Korkyra had been suffering severe pressure 
exnesinthe and privation from the oligarchical ftigitives, 
^BiBXid. -^ho had come back into the island with a body 

of barbaric auxiliaries, and established themselves upon 
Mount IstonS not far from the city. 2 Eurymedon and the 
Athenians, joining the Korkyrseans in the city, attacked 
and stormed the post on Mount Ist6ne; while the vanquished, 
retiring first to a lofty and inaccessible peak, were forced 
to surrender themselves on terms to the Athenians. Aban- 
doning altogether their mercenary auxiliaries, they only 
stipulated that they should themselves be sent to Athens, 
and left to the discretion of the Athenian people. Eury- 
medon, assenting to these terms, deposited the disarmed 
Srisoners in the neighbouring islet of Ptychia, under the 
istinct condition, that if a single man tried to escape, the 
whole capitulation should be null and void.3 

Unfortunately for these men, the orders given to Eury- 
medon carried him onward straight to Sicily. It was irk- 
some therefore to him to send away a detachment of his 
squadron to convey prisoners to Athens ; where the honours 
of delivering them would be reaped, not by himself, but by 
the officer to whom they might be confided. And the 
Korkyraeans in the city, on their part, were equally anxious 
that the men should not be sent to Athens. Their animosity 
against them being bitter in the extreme, they were 

» Thucyd. iv. 46. * Thucyd. iv. 2-45. 

• Thucyd. iv. 46. 
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afraid that the Athenians might spare their lives, so that 
their hostility against the island might be again resumed. 
And thus a mean jealousy on the part ofEurymedon, com- 
bined with revenge and insecurity on the part of the vic- 
torious Korkyrseans, brought about a cruel catastrophe, 
paralleled nowhere else in Greece, though too well in 
keeping with the previous acts of the bloody drama enacted 
in this island. 

The KorkyrsBan leaders, seemingly not without the 
privity of Eurymedon, sent across to Ptychia _, 
fraudulent emissaries under the guise of friends tiyes^are 
to the prisoners. These emissaries, — assuring p^t to death 
the prisoners that the Athenian commanders, andhoirora 
in spite of the convention signed, were about to *** **\® p'^t 
hand them over to the Korkyrsean people for ^^^ ^^^' 
destruction, — induced some of them to attempt escape in 
a boat prepared for the purpose. By concert, the boat 
was seized in the act of escaping, so that the terms of the 
capitulation were really violated: upon which Eurymedon 
handed over the prisoners to their enemies in the island, 
who imprisoned them all together in one vast building, 
under guard of hoplites. Erom this building they were 
drawn out in companies of twenty men each, chained 
together in couples, and compelled to march between 
two lines of hoplites marshalled on each side of the 
road. Those who loitered in the march were hurried on 
by whips from behind: as they advanced, their private 
enemies on both sides singled them out, striking and pier- 
cing them until at length they miserably perished. Three 
successive companies were thus destroyed — ere the remain- 
ing prisoners in the interior, who thought merely that their 
place of detention was about to be changed, suspected 
what was passing. As soon as they found it out, one and 
all refused either to quit the building or to permit any 
one else to enter. They at the same time piteously im- 
plored the intervention of the Athenians, if it were only 
to kill them and thus preserve them from the cruelties of 
their merciless countrymen. The latter, abstaining from 
attempts to force the door of the building, made an aperture 
in the roof, from whence they shot down arrows, and poured 
showers of tiles upon the prisoners within; who sought at 
first to protect themselves, but at length abandoned them- 
selves to despair, and assisted with their own hands in the 
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work of destruction. Some of them pierced their throats 
with the arrows shot down from the roof: others hung 
themselves, either with cords from some bedding which 
happened to be in the building, or with strips torn and 
twisted from their own varments. Night came on, but the 
work of destruction, both from above and within, was con- 
tinued without intermission, so that before morning, all 
these wretched men had perished, either by the hands of 
their enemies or by their own. At daybreak the Kor- 
kyrseans entered the building, piled up the dead bodies on 
carts, and transported them out of the city: the exact 
number we are not told, but seemingly it cannot have been 
less than 300. The women who had been taken at Istoad 
along with these prisoners, were all sold as slaves, i 

Thus finished the bloody dissensions in this ill-fated 
island: for the oligarchical' party were completely annihi- 
lated, the democracy was victorious, and there were no 
farther violences throughout tfie' whole war. 2 It will be 
recollected- that these deadly feuds began with the return 
of the oligarchical prisoners from Corinth, bringing along 
with them projects both oftreason and of revolution. They 
ended with the annihilation of that party, in the manner 
above described; the interval being filled by mutual atro- 
cities and retaliation, wherein of course the victors had 
most opportunity of gratifying their vindictive passions. 
Eurymedon, after the termination of these events, proceed- 
ed onward with the Athenian squadron to Sicily. What 
he did there will be described in a future chapter devoted 
to Sicilian afiPairs exclusively. 

The complete prostration of Ambrakia during the 
campaign of the preceding year had left Anaktorium 
without any defence against the Akarnanians and Athenian 
Capture of Bquadron from Naupaktus. They besieged and 
Anak- tooK it Qurmg the course of the present 

the* Athe^ Summer;^ expelling the Corinthian proprietors, 
nians and and re-peopling the town and its territory with 
Akarna- Akamanian settlers from all the townships in 

mans. j.r j. "^ 

the country. 
Throughout the maritime empire of Athens matters 
Proceed- continued perfectly tranquil, except that the 
ings of the inhabitants of Chios, during the course of the 

Athenians . . ij_i •• nn ah 

at Chios autumn, incurred the suspicion of the Athenians 
and Lesbos, from having recently built a new wall to their 

• Thucyd. iv. 47, 48. » Thucyd. iv. 48. » Thucyd. iv. 49. 
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city, as if it were done with the intention of taking the 
first opportunity to revolt. * They solemnly protested their 
innocence of any such designs, but the Athenians were not 
satisfied without exacting the destruction of the obnoxious 
wall. The presence on the opposite continent of an active 
band of MitylensBan exiles, who captured both KhoBteium 
and Antan(h:us during the ensuing spring, probably made 
the Athenians more anxious and vigilant on the subject of 
Chios. 2 

The Athenian regular tribute-gathering squadron. 
The Athe- circulating among the maritime subjects, cap- 
tur*^ V ta^ *^^®d> during the course of the present autumn, 
pbemesi a a prisoner of some importance and singularity. 
Persian en- j^ ^^g g^ Persian ambassador, Artaphernes, 
^ay to" seized at Eion on the Strymon, in his way to 
Sparta. Sparta with despatches from the Great King. 
He was brought to Athens, where his despatches, whicn 
were at some length and written in the Assyrian character, 
were translated and made public. The Great King told 
the Lacedaemonians, in substance, that he could not com- 
prehend what they meant; for that among the numerous 
envoys whom they had sent, no two told the same story. 
Accordingly he desired them, if they wished to make them- 
selves understood, to send some envoys with fresh and plain 
instructions to accompany Artaphernes. ^ Such was the sub- 
stance of the despatch, conveying a remarkable testimony 
as to the march of the Lacedaemonian government in its 
foreign policy. Had any similar testimony existed respect- 
ing Athens, demonstrating that her foreign policy was con- 
ducted with half as much unsteadiness and stupidity, ample 
inferences would have been drawn from it to the discredit 
of democracy. But there has been no motive generally to 
discredit Lacedsemonian institutions, which included lung- 
ship in double measure — two parallel lines of hereditary 
kings; together with an entire exemption from everything 
like popular discussion. The extreme defects in the foreign 
management of Sparta, revealed by the despatch of Arta- 
phemesi seem traceable partly to an habitual faithlessness 

» Thucyd. iv. 61. Po&Xovxaf icoXXu>v yip 4X96vtiov 

* Thucyd. Iv. 52. icp^o^ewv o68ivo xoOxot \i'^*f.r «l ouv 

■ Thucyd. iv. 60. iv otc icoXXtuv PoiXovrai aa<pi« Xiyeiv, itijx'^^ai jiexi 

oXXu>v "xtfpap.ii.i^ijy^ xecpiXatov "^v, xou Ilipaou &vSpat( u>( auxov. 

icpo^ Aaxedai)&ovlouc, o6x clfiiyai S,xi 
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often noted in the Lacedeemonian character — ^partly to the 
annual change of Ephors, so frequently bringing into power 
men who strove to undo what had been done by their 
predecessors — and still more to the absence of everything 
like discussion or canvass of public measures among the 
citizens. We shall find more than one example^ in the 
history about to follow, of this disposition on the part of 
Ephors not merely to change the policy of their predeces- 
sors, but even to subvert treaties sworn and concluded by 
them. Such was the habitual secrecy of Spartan public 
business, that in doing this they had neither criticism nor 
discussion to fear. Brasidas, when he started from Sparta 
on the expedition which will be described in the coming 
chapter, could not trust the assurances of the Lacedeemo- 
nian executive without binding them by the most solemn 
oaths. 1 

The Athenians sent back Artaphemes in a trireme 
to Ephesus, and availed themselves of this 
opportunity for procuring access to the Great 
King. They sent envoys along with him, with the intention 
that they should accompany him up to Susa: but on reaching 
Asia, the news met them that King Artaxerxes had recently 
died. Under such circumstances, it was not judged expe- 
dient to prosecute the mission, and the Athenians dropped 
their design. 2 

Respecting the great monarchy of Persia, during this 
Succession ^^^ interval of fifty-four years since the repulse 
of Persian of Xerxes from Grreece, we have little information 
Xe™T At- l^efore us except the names of the successive 
taxerxes kings. In the year 465 b.c, Xerxes was assas- 
manus Ac. sinated by Artabanus and Mithridates, through 
Darius' ' One ofthose plots of great household officers, SO 
Nothua. frequent in Oriental palaces. He left two sons, 
or at least two sons present and conspicuous among a 
greater number, Darius and Artaxerxes. But Artabanus 
persuaded Artaxerxes that Darius had been the murderer 

1 Thucyd. iv. 86. 5pxoi< re Aa- King; though the idea of doing 
xeSai|xoviu>v xaTaXa()u>v xd xiXijTOi^ so must have been noway strange 
fxsYlcjToi?, fi |Ji'»)v, Ac, to them, as we may see by the 

2 Thucyd. iv. 60 ; Diodor. xii. 64. humorous scene of Pseudartabas 
The Athenians do not appear to in the Acharneis of Aristophands, 
have ever before sent envoys or acted in the year before tLii 
courted alliance with the Great event. 
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of Xerxes, and thus prevailed upon him to revenge his 
father's death by becoming an accomplice in killing his 
brother Darius: he next tried to assassinate Artaxerxes 
himself, and to appropriate the crown. Artaxerxes how- 
ever, being apprised beforehand of the scheme, either slew 
Artabanus with his own hand or procured him to be slain, 
and then reigned (known under the name of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus) for forty years, down to the period at which 
we are now arrived. ^ 

Mention has already been made of the revolt of Egypt 
from the dominion of Artaxerxes, under the Libyan prince 
Inarus, actively aided by the Athenians. After a few years 
of success, this revolt was crushed and Egypt again sub- 
jugated, by the energy of the Persian general Megabyzus 
— with severe loss to the Athenian forces engaged. After 
the peace of Kallias, erroneously called theKimonian peace, 
between the Athenians and the king of Persia, war had not 
been since resumed. We read in Ktesias, amidst various 
anecdotes seemingly collected at the court of Susa, romantic 
adventures ascribed to Megabyzus, his wife Amytis, his 
mother Amestris, and a Greek physician of Kos, named 
ApoUonides. Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, after the death 
of his father, deserted from Persia and came as an exile to 
Athens.* 

At the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the family 
violences incident to a Persian succession were again 
exhibited. His son Xerxes succeeded him, but 
was assassinated, after a reign of a few weeks or ^'°' ^^' 
months. Another son, Sogdianus, followed, who perished 
in like manner after a short interval. 3 Lastly, a third son, 
Ochus (known under the name of Darius Nothus), either 
abler or more fortunate, kept his crown and life between 
nineteen and twenty years. By his queen the savage 
Parysatis, he was father to Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus 
the younger, both names of interest in reference to Grecian 
history, to whom we shall hereafter recur. 

' Diodor. zi. 66 ; Aristotel. Polit. no means of determining what the 

T. 8, 3 ; Justin, iii. 1 ; Eiteeias, Per- details were. 

sica, c. 29, SO. It is evident that * Ktesias, Persica, o. 38-43; He- 
there were contradictory stories rodot. iii. 80. 

cnrrent respecting the plot to which ' Diodor. xii. 64-71 } Ktesias, Per- 

Xerzes fell a victim: but we have sica, c. 44-46. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 

The eiglith year of the War, on which we now touch. 
Important presents events of a more important and decisive 
operationa character than any of the preceding. In review- 
eighth year ing the preceding years we ohserve that though 
of the war. there is much fighting, with hardship and pri- 
vation inflicted on both sides, yet the operations are mostly 
of a desultory character, not calculated to determine the 
event of the war. But the capture of Sphakteria and its 

Srisoners, coupled with the surrender of the whole Lace- 
semonian fleet, was an event full of consequences and im- 
posing in the eyes of all Greece. It stimulated the Athe- 
nians to a series of operations, larger and more ambitious 
than anything which they had yet conceived^ — directed, 
not merely against Sparta in her own country, but also to 
the reconquest of that ascendency in Megara and Boeotia 
which they had lost on or before the Thirty years' truce. 
On the other hand, it intimidated so much both the Lace- 
daemonians, the revolted Chalkidic allies of Athens in 
Thrace, and Perdikkas king of Macedonia — that between 
them the expedition of Brasidas, which struck so serious 
a blow at the Athenian empire, was concerted. This year 
is thus the turning-point of the war. If the operations of 
Athens had succeeded, she would have regained nearly as 
great a power as she enjoyed before the Thirty years' 
truce. But it happened that Sparta, or rather the Spartan 
Brasidas, proved successful, gaining enough to neutralise 
all the advantages derived by Athens from the capture of 
Sphakteria. 

The first enterprise undertaken by the Athenians in 
Capture of the course of the spring was against the island 
^y^^'J ^y of Kythera, on the southern coast of Laconia. 
nians. ' It was inhabited by Lacedaemonian Perioeki, 
^i^i*8 ra- and administered by a governor, and garrison 
Laconian of hoplites, annually sent thither. It was the 
coast. usual point of landing for merchantmen from 
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Libya and Egypt; and as it lay very near to Cape Malea, 
immediately over against the Gulf of Gythium — the only 
accessible portion of the generally inhospitable coast of 
Laconia — the chance that it might fall into the hands of 
an enemy was considered as so menacing to Sparta, that, 
some politicians are said to have wished the island at the 
bottom of the sea. ^ Nikias, in conjunction with Nikostratus 
and Autokles, conducted thither a fleet of sixty triremes, 
with 2000 Athenian hoplites, some few horsemen, and a 
body of allies mainly Milesians. 

There were in the island two towns — Kythera, and 
Skandeia; the former having a lower town close to the sea, 
fronting Cape Malea, and an upper town on the hill above; 
the latter seemingly on the south or west coast. Both 
were attacked at the same time by order of Nikias: ten 



" Thucyd. iv. 64; Herodot. vil, 
235. The manner in which Hero- 
dotns alludes to the dangers which 
would arise to Sparta from the 
occupation of Kythdra hy an 
enemy, furnishes one additional 
probability tending to show that 
his history was composed before 
the actual occupation of the island 
by Nikias, in the eighth year of 
the Peloponnesian war. Had he 
been cognisant of this latter event, 
he would naturally hare made some 
allusion to it. 

The words of Thucydidfis In re- 
spect to the island of Kythdra are 
—the Lacedaemonians icoXX'Jjv iici- 
{AiXetav iTtoiouvTO* ^v yip o6toi« tu)v 
T« are AIyutctoo xal AiPutjc 6Xxd8u)v 
«poaPoXT), x«l X^axal 5[*.o xriv Aa- 
•xoDvixTjv ■^(jffov iXOnoov ix OaX&9a'y]<, 
iQitep (x6vov oTov x -^v xaxoopYeiaOai* 

ndaa fdp dvi^*' '^P^* "^^ SixeXi- 
xov xal Kpr)Tix6v itiXafo?. 

I do not understand this passage^ 
with Dr. Arnold and GSller, to 
mean, that Laconia was unassail- 
able by land, but very assailable 
by sea. It rather means that the 
only portion of the coast of Laco- 
nia where a maritime invader could 
do much damage, was in the in- 
terior of the Laoonio Oulf, near 



Helos, Gythium, &o. — ^whioh is in 
fact the only plain portion of the 
coast of Laconia. The two pro- 
jecting promontories, which end, 
the one in Gape Malea, the other 
in Gape Tsenaru^ are high, rocky, 
harbourless, and afford very little 
temptation to a disembarking 
enemy. "The whole Laoonian coast 
is high projecting cliff where it 
fronts the Sicilian and Kretan seas" 
— ic dffa dvixsi. The island of 
Kythdra was particularly favour- 
able for facilitating descents on 
the territory near Helos and Gy- 
thium. The dXi(«.ev6xT)< of Laconia 
is noticed in Xenophon, Hellen. 
iv. 8, 7— where he describes the 
occupation of the island by Konon 
and Phamabazus. 

See Golonel Leakeys description 
of this coast, and the high cliffs 
between Gape Matapan (Tsenarus) 
and Kalamata, which front the 
Sicilian sea — as well as those east- 
ward of Gape St. Angelo or Malea, 
which front the Kretan sea (Travels 
in Morea, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 261— 
''tempestuous, rocky, unsheltered 
coast of Mesamani"— ch. viii. p. S20; 
ch. vi. p. 206; Strabo, viU. p. 868; 
Pansan. iii. c. zxvi. 2>, 
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triremes and a body of Milesian ^ hoplites disembarked and 
captured Skandeia; while the Athenians landed at Kythera, 
and drove the inhabitants out of the lower town into the 
upper, where they speedily capitulated. A certain party 
.among them had indeed secretly invited the coming of 
Nikias, through which intrigue easy terms were obtained 
for the inhabitants. Some few men, indicated by the 
Kytherians in intelHgence with Nikias, were carried away 
as prisoners to Athens; but the remainder were left un- 
disturbed and enrolled among the tributary allies under 
obligation to pay four talents per annum; an Athenian 
garrison being placed at Kythera for the protection of the 
island. From hence Nikias employed seven days in de- 
scents and inroads upon the coast, near Helos, AsinS, 
Aphrodisia, Kotyrta, and elsewhere. The Lacedeemonian 
force was disseminated in petty garrisons, which remained 
each for the defence of its own separate post, without unit- 
ing to repel the Athenians, so that there was only one 
action, and that of little importance, which the Athenians 
deemed worthy of a trophy. 

In returning home from Kythera, Nikias first ravaged 
Capture of *^® small strip of cultivated land near Epidaurus 
Thyrea— all Limera, On the rocky eastern coast of Laconia, 
tansMB^'ent ^^^ ^^^^ attacked the -^ginetan settlement at 
there Thyrea, the frontier strip between Laconia and 

siaia^in ttie Argolis. This town and district had been made 
attack, or over bv Sparta to the JEginetans, at the time 
afterwards^ when they were expelled from their own island 
as prison- by Athens in the first year of the war. The 
®'** new inhabitants, finding the town too distant 

from the sea 2 for their maritime habits, were now employed 
in constructing a fortification close on the shore; in which 
work a Lacedaemonian detachment under Tantalus, on 
guard in that neighbourhood, was assisting them. When 
the Athenians landed, both-ZEginetans and Lacedaemonians 

» Thucyd. iv. 54. 8icTxiXloi« MiXt)- the sea. But Colonel Leake (Travels 

ciu)v 67tXlTaic. It seems impossible in the Morea, vol. ii. eh. xxii, p. 

to believe that there could have 492), who has discovered quite suf- 

been so many as 2000 Milesian ficient ruins to identify the spot, 

hoplites : but we cannot tell where affirms ''that it is at least three 

the mistake lies. times that distance from the sea." 

* Thucyd. iv. 66. He states that This explains to us the more 

Thyrea was ten stadia, or about clearly why the ^ginetans thought 

a mile and one-fifth, distant from it necessary to build their new fort* 
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at once abandoned the new fortification. The JEginetans, 
with the commanding officer Tantalus, occupied the upper 
town of Thyrea; but the Lacedaemonian troops, not 
thinking it tenable, refused to take part in the defence, and 
retired to the neighbouring mountains, in spite of urgent 
entreaty from the JBginetans. Immediately after landing, 
the Athenians marched up to the town of Thyrea, and 
carried it by storm, burning or destroyinff everything 
within it. All the -^ginetans were either kifled or made 
prisoners, and even Tantalus, disabled by his wounds, 
became prisoner also. From hence the armament returned 
to Athens, where a vote was taken as to the disposal of 
the prisoners. The Kytherians brought home were distri- 
buted for safe custody among the dependent islands: 
Tantalus was retained along with the prisoners from 
Sphakteria; but a harder fate was reserved for the^gi- 
netans. They were all put to death, victims to the long-stand- 
ing antipathy between Athens and iEgina. This cruel act 
was nothing more than a strict application of admitted 
customs of war in those days. Had the Lacedssmonians 
been the victors, there can be little doubt that they would 
have acted with equal rigour, i 

The occupation of Kythera, in addition to Pylus, by 
an Athenian garrison, following so closely upon Alarm and 
the capital disaster in Sphakteria, produced in depression 
the minds of the Spartans feelings of alarm and LacedamcT- 
depression such as they had never before nians— 
experienced. Within the course of a few curlty*?"" 
short months their position had completely regard to 
changed, from superiority and aggression ***® HeiotB. 
abroad, to insult and insecurity at home. They anticipated 
nothing less than incessant foreign attacks on all their 
weak points, with every probability of internal defection, 
from the standing discontent of the Helots. It was not 
unknown to them probably that even Kythera itself had 
been lost partly through betrayal. The capture of Sphak- 
teria had caused peculiar emotion among the Helots, to 
whom theliacedeemonians had addressed both appeals and 
promises of emancipation, in order to procure succour for 
their hoplites while blockaded in the island. If the ulti- 
mate surrender of these hoplites had abated the terrors of 
Lacedaemonian prowess throughout all G-reece, such effect 

» Thncyd. !▼. 68; Diodor. xii, €6. 
VOL, VI, Ii 
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had been produced to a still greater degree among the 
oppressed Helots. A refuge at !r ylus^ and a nucleus which 

Presented some possibility of expanding into regenerated 
[essenia^ were now before their eyes ; while the establish- 
ment of an Athenian garrison at Kythera opened a new 
channel of communication with the enemies of Sparta^ so 
as to tempt all the Helots of daring temper to stand for- 
ward as liberators of their enslaved race. ^ The Lacedse- 
monians; habitually cautious at alltimes^ felt now as if the 
tide of fortune had turned decidedly against them, and 
acted with confirmed mistrust and dismay — confining them- 
selves to measures strictly defensive, but organising a force 
of 400 cavalry, together with a body of bowmen, beyond 
their ordinary establishment. 

The precautions which they thought it necessary to 
_ take in regard to the Helots afford the best 

trap» and measure of their apprehensions at the moment, 
cause to be ^nd exhibit moreover a refinement of fraud and 
ated, 2000 of Cruelty rarely equalled in history. Wishing to 
toe bravest single out from the general body such as were 
most high-couraged and valiant, the Ephors 
made proclamation, that those Helots, who conceived them- 
selves to have earned their liberty by distinguished services 
in war, might stand forward to claim it. A considerable 
number obeyed the call — probably many who had under- 
gone imminent hazards during the preceding summer in 
order to convey provisions to the blockaded soldiers in 
Sphakteria.2 After being examined by the government, 
2000 of them were selected as fully worthy of emancipa- 
tion; which was forthwith bestowed upon them in public 
ceremonial — with garlands, visits to the temples, and the 
full measure of religious solemnity. The government had 
now made the selection which it desired ; presently every 
man among these newly- enfranchised Helots was made 
away withr— no one knew how.^ A stratagem at once so 

» Thucyd. W. 41, 56^ 56. Dr. Thirl wall (History of Greece, 

* Thucyd. ir. 80. vol. iii. ch. xxiii. p. 244, 2nd edit. 

* Thucyd. iv. 80. Kal icpoxplvavxec note) thinks that this assassina- 
te Sia^iXiou^, ol [tev ecTTecpavuDcravTo tion of Helots by the Spartans 
TS xal xdc lepa icsptTJXGov u>c 7)Xsu- took place at some other time 
6epu>|x8voi* ol Si ou TcoXXcf OaTspov unascertained, and not at the time 
'yjcpdvicTav xe al^TOoe, xal o6SeU {;99eT<> here indicated. I cannot concur 
St((> Tp6ic(}> IxaaTO^ Sit^OdpT]: com- in this opinion. It appears to me 
pare Diodor. xii. 67. that there ia the strongest probable 
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perfidious in the contrivance, so murderous in the purpose, 
and so complete in the execution, stands without parallel 
in Grecian histonr — we might almost say, without a parallel 
in any history. It implies a depravity far greater than the 
rigorous execution of a barbarous customary law against 
prisoners of war or rebels, even in large numbers. The 
Ephors mustliave employed numerous instruments, apart 
from each other, for the performance of this bloody deed. 
Yet it appears that no certain knowledge could be obtained 
of the details — a striking proof of the mysterious efficiency 
of this Council of Five, surpassing even that of the Council 
of Ten at Venice — as well as of the utter absence of public 
inquiry or discussion. 

It was while the Lacedaemonians were in this state of 
uneasiness at home that envoys reached them ^ 
from Perdikkas of Macedonia and the Chalki- fro^ the 
dians of Thrace, entreating aid against Athens; Chaikidiana 
who was considered likely, in her present tide d?kka8*'that 
of success, to resume aggressive measures against Spartan aid 
them. There were moreover other parties, in to*them* ^ 
the neighbouring cities * subject to Athens, who binder Bra- 
secretly favoured the application, engaging to 
stand forward in open revolt as soon as any auxiliary force 

reason for referring the incident Spartan government would not 

to the time immediately following order the massacre of the Helots 

the disaster in Sphakteria, which at a time when it could employ 

Thucydidds so especially marks them on foreign service." But to 

(iv. 41) hy the emphatic words— this it may he replied that the 

OE Ss Aaxe8ai(«.6vioi dftaOeic fivxec capture of Sphakteria took place 

ev T<p irply xpA'^'V ^Uatslac xal toioO- in July or August, while the ex- 

Tou icoXkfAou, TU>v TS £lXu>Tu>v aOxo- pedition under Brasidas was not 

|i.oXo6vTu)v xal 9oPou{i.tvot (at) xal eicl organised until the following win- 

(taxpoTtpov 09191 T( veuDxepiad'^ xtbv ter or spring. There was therefore 

xaxd T7]v }(U>pav, oO paSluoc Sipepov. an interval of some months, during 

This was just after the Messenians which the government had not 

were first estahlished at Pylus, yet formed the idea of employing 

and hegan their incursions over the Helots on foreign service. And 

Laconia^ with such temptations as this interval is quite sufficient to 

they could offer to the Helots to give a full and distinct meaning 

desert. And it was naturally just to the expression xal rdxt (Thu- 

then that the fear, entertained hy cyd. iv. 80) on which Dr. Thirlwall 

the Spartans of their Helota^ be- insists; without the necessity of 

came exaggerated to the maxi- going back to any more remote 

mum— leading to the perpetration point of antecedent time« 
of the act mentioned in the text. ' Thucyd. iv. 79. 
Dr. Thizlwall obseryes <*that the 

l2 
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should arrive to warrant their incurring the hazard. 
Perdikkas (who had on his hands a dispute with his kins- 
man Arrhibseus, prince of the Lynkestse-Macedonians, which 
he was anxious to be enabled to close successfully) and the 
Chalkidians offered at the same time to provide the pay 
and maintenance, as well as to facilitate the transit, of the 
troops who might be sent to them. And — what was of still 
greater importance to the success of the enterprise — they 
specially requested that Brasidas might be invested witn 
the command. ^ He had now recovered from his wounds 
received at Pylus, and his reputation for adventurous 
valour, great as it was from positive desert, stood out still 
' more conspicuously, because not a single other Spartan had 
as yet distinguished himself. His other great qualities, 
apart from personal valour, had not yet been shown, for he 
had never been in any supreme command. But he burned 
with impatience to undertake the operation destined for 
him by the envoys; although at this time it must have 
appeared so replete with difficulty and danger, that prob- 
ably no other Spartan except himself would have entered 
upon it with hopes of success. To raise up embarrassments 
for Athens in Thrace was an object of great consequence 
to Sparta, while she also obtained an opportunity of sending 
away another large detachment of dangerous Helots. Seven 
Brasidas i hundred of these latter were armed as hoplites 
ordered to and placed under the orders ofBrasidas, but the 
wUh^Hef 't I^fl^cedaemonians would not assign to him any of 
and Peio- their own proper forces. With the sanction of 
hS^HteiT'' the Spartan name— with 700 Helot hoplites, and 
with such other hoplites as he could raise in 
Peloponnesus by means of the funds furnished from the 
Chalkidians — Brasidas prepared to undertake this expe- 
dition, alike adventurous and important. 

Had the Athenians entertained any suspicion of his 
design, they could easily have prevented him from ever 
Elate and reaching Thrace. But they knew nothing of it 

^rislnff die- ^^^^^ ^® ^^^ actually joined Perdikkas, nor did 
positions they anticipate any serious attack from Sparta, 
AthTns^'** in this moment of her depression — much less, an 
Plan form- enterprise far bolder than any which she had 
ed against gyer been known to undertake. They were now 
Condition elate with hopes of conquests to come on their 
of Megara. qwu part— their affairs being so prosperous and 

' Thucy^.. iv. 80. icpou9u|jLiQ07]9av Si xal ol XaXxiS^c &v5pa Sv xe x'g 
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promising, that parties favourable to their interests began 
, to revive, both in Megara and in Boeotia; while Hippokrates 
and Demosthenes, the two chief strategi for the year, were 
men of energy, well-qualified both to project and execute 
military achievements. 

The first opportunity presented itself in regard to 
Megara. The inhabitants of that city had been greater 
sufferers by the war than any other persons in Greece. 
They had been the chief cause of bringing down the war 
upon Athens, and the Athenians revenged upon them all 
the hardships which they themselves endured from the 
Lacedaemonian invasion. Twice in every year they laid 
waste the Megarid, which bordered upon their own terri- 
tory; and that too with such destructive efficacy throughout 
its limited extent, that they intercepted all subsistence 
from the lands near the town — at the same time keeping 
the harbour of Nissea closely blocked up. Under such bad 
conditions the Megarians found much difficulty in supplying 
even the primary wants o.f life. ^ But their case had now, 
within the last few months, become still more intolerable 
by an intestine commotion in the city, ending in the 
expulsion of a powerful body of exiles, who seized and held 
possession of tegsB, the Megarian port in the Gulf of 
Corinth. Probably imports from Pegse had been their chief 
previous resource against the destruction which came on 
them from the side of Athens; so that it became scarcely 
possible to sustain themselves, when the exiles in Pegae 
not only deprived them of this resource, but took positive 
part in harassing them. These exiles were oligarchical, 
and the government in Megara had now become more or 
less democratical. But the privations in the city presently 
reached such a height, that several citizens began to labour 
for a compromise, whereby the exiles in Pegse might be 
readmitted. It was evident to the leaders in Megara that 
the bulk of the citizens could not long sustain the pressure 
of enemies from both sides — but it was also their feeling, 
that the exiles in Pegge, their bitter political rivals, were 
worse enemies than the Athenians, and that the return of 
these exiles would be a sentence of death to themselves. 
To prevent this counter-revolution, they opened a secret 

ZicdipT^ SoKOuvxa Spaaxi^ptov etvai i< phands (Acham. 760) is a carica* 
xit nivTa, Ac. tnre, but of Buffering probably bat 

' The picture drawn by Aristo- too real. 
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correspondence with Hippokrates and DemosthenSs, en- 
gaging to betray both Megara and Niseea to the Athenians: . 
though Niseea, the harbour of Megara, about one mile from 
the city, was a separate fortress, occupied by a Pelopon- 
nesian garrison, and by them exclusively, as well as the 
Long Walls — for the purpose of holding Megara first to the 
Lacedaemonian confederacy. ^ 

The scheme for surprise was concerted, and what is 
The Ath - ™^^® remarkable — in the extreme publicity of all 
nians, ' Athenian affairs, and in a matter to which many 
'^'^kr't?*^" persons must have been privy — was kept secret 
and Demos- Until the instant of execution. A large Athe- 
^^'^Vt**' ^^^^ force, 4000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, was 
snrprise^ appointed to march at night by the high road 
NiBaea and throuffh Eleusis to Mefifara: but Hippokrates 
"*«'"• andDimosthenes themselves went on sWp-board 
from Feirseus to the island of Minoa, which was close against 
Niseea, and had been for some time under occupation by an 
Athenian garrison. Here Hippokrates concealed himself 
with 600 hoplites, in a hollow out of which brick earth had 
been dug, on the mainland opposite to Minoa, and not far 
from the gate in the Long Wall which opened near the 
junction of that wall with the ditch and waU surrounding 
NissBa; while Demosthenes, with some light-armed Platseans 
and a detachment of active young Athenians (called Peri- 
poli, and serving as the moveable guard of Attica) in their 
first or second year of military service, placed himself in 
ambush in the sacred precincts of Ares, still closer to the 
same gate. 

To procure that the gate should be opened, was the 

Cons ira- ^^^^ ^^ *^® conspirators within. Amidst the 

tors within shifts to which the Megarians had been reduced 

^^^^ tnd ^ order to obtain supplies (especially since the 

admit them blockading force had been placed at Minoa), 

Me^ar-an predatory sally by night was not omitted. Some 

Long of these conspirators had been in the habit, 

master ^the^ before the intrigue with Athens was projected, 

whole line of carrying out a small sculler-boat by night 

of the Long upon a cart, through this gate, by permission 
of the Peloponnesian commander of Nissea and 

* Thucyd. iv. 66. Strabo (ix. p. appears sufficient reason to prefer 

891) gives eighteen stadia as the the latter: see Beinganum, Dag 

distance between Megara and Ni- alte Megaris, p. 121-180. 
Bsea; Thucydidds only eight. There 
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the Long Walls. The boat, when thus brought out, was 
first carried down to the shore along the hollow of the dry 
ditch which surrounded the wall of Nisaea — then put to sea 
for some nightly enterprise — and lastly, brought back again 
along the ditch before daylight in the morning; the gate 
being opened, by permission, to let it in. This was the 
only way by which any Megarian vessel could get to sea, 
since the Athenians at Minoa were complete masters of the 
harbour. 

On the night fixed for the surprise, this boat was 
carried out and brought back at the usual hour. But the 
moment that the gate in the Long Wall was opened to re- 
admit it, Demosthenes with his comrades sprang forward 
to force their way in; the Megarians along with the boat 
at the same time setting upon and killing the guards, in 
order to facilitate his entrance. This active and determined 
band were successful in mastering the gate, and keeping it 
open, until the 600 hoplites under Hippokrates came up, 
and got in to the interior space between the Long Walls. 
They immediately mounted the walls on each side, every 
man as he came in, with little thought of order, to drive 
off or destroy the Peloponnesian guards; who, taken by 
surprise, and fancying that the Megarians generally were 
in concert with the enemy against them — confirmed too in 
such belief ly hearing the Athenian herald proclaim aloud 
that every Megarian who chose might take his post in the 
line of Athenian hoplites * — made at first some resistance, 
but were soon discouraged and fled into Nisssa. By a little 
after daybreak, the Athenians found themselves masters of 
all the line of the Long Walls, and under the very gates of 
Megara — as well as reinforced by the larger force, which 
having marched by land through Eleusis, arrived at the 
concerted moment. 

Meanwhile the Megarians within the city were in the 
greatest tumult and consternation. But the con- ^^6 Athe- 
spirators, prepared with their plan, had resolved nians march 
to propose that the gates should be thrown open ^^ Meg^*a ' 
and that the whole force of the city should be —failure of 
marched out to ficht the Athenians. When once onhe plTty 
the gates should be open, they themselves in- within to 
tended to take part with the Athenians and ^^^^ ***®°'- 

• Thucyd. iv. 68. E'j-^in&at Tfip {acvov Uv«i M«T«pi«>^ \t.*ti 'A9Yjvotlo)i 
x«l Tov TU)v 'AOTjvaitov xi^pyxa 09* Or^aifisvov to ZnXa. 
iocuTou fv(b]Anc xT;po^'zt, xbv ^00X6- Here we have the phrase tlOccrQat 
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facilitate their entrance — and they had rubbed their bodies 
over with oil in order to be visibly distinguished in the 
eyes of the latter. The plan was only frustrated the mo- 
ment before it was about to be put in execution, by the 
divulgation of one of their own comrades. Their opponents 
in the city, apprised of what was in contemplation, hastened 
to the gate, and intercepted the men rubbed with oil as 
they were about to open it. Without betraying any know- 
ledge of the momentous secret which they had just learned, 
these opponents loudly protested against opening the gate 
and going out to fight an enemy for whom they had never 
conceived themselves, even in moments of greater strength, 
to be a match in the open field. While insisting only on 
the public mischiefs of the measure, they at the same time 
planted themselves in arms against the gate, and declared 
that they would perish before they would allow it to be 
opened. For such obstinate resistance the conspirators 
were not prepared, so that they were forced to abandon 
their design and leave the gate closed. 

The Athenian generals, who were waiting in expecta- 
The Athe- ^^^^ ^^^^ i^ would be Opened, soon perceived by 
nians at- the delay that their friends withm had been 
—the ^la^e baffled, and immediately resolved to make sure 
surrenders of Nisssa which lay behind them; an acquisition 
to them. important not less in itself, than as a probable 
means for the mastery of Megara. They set about the 
work with the characteristic rapidity of Athenians. Masons 
and tools in abundance being forthwith sent for from 
Athens, the army distributed among themselves the wall 
of circumvallation round Nisaea in distinct parts. First, 
the interior space between the Long Walls themselves was 
built across, so as to cut off the communication with Megara; 
next, walls were carried out from the outside of both the 
Long Walls down to the sea, so as completely to enclose 
Nissea with its fortifications and ditch. The scattered 
houses, which formed a sort of ornamented suburb to Nisaea, 
furnished bricks for this enclosing circle, or were sometimes 
even made to form a part of it as they stood, with the 
parapets on their roofs; while the trees were cut down to 

Tot ZizXa employed in a case where arms at a critical moment of ac- 

Dr. Arnold's explanation of it tual fighting, with result as yet 

would be eminently unsuitable, doubtful. 
There could be no thought ot piling 
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supply material wherever palisades were suitable. In a 
day and a half the work of circumvallation was almost 
completed, so that thePeloponnesians inNisaea saw before 
them nothing but a hopeless state of blockade. Deprived 
of all communication, they not only fancied that the whole 
city of Megara had joined the Athenians, but they were 
moreover without any supply of provisions, which had been 
always furnished to them in daily rations from the city. 
Despairing of speedy relief from Peloponnesus, they ac- 
cepted easy terms of capitulation offered to them by the 
Athenian generals. ^ After delivering up their arms, each 
man among them was to be ransomed for a stipulated price; 
we are not told how much, but doubtless a moderate sum. 
The Lacedaemonian commander, and such other Lacedse- 
monians as might be in Nissea, were however required to 
surrender themselves as prisoners to the Athenians, to be 
held at their disposal. On these terms Nissea was surren- 
dered to the Athenians, who cut off its communication 
with Megara, by keeping the intermediate space between 
the Long Walls effectively blocked up — walls, of which 
they had themselves, in former days, been the original 
authors. 2 

Such interruption of communication by the Long Walls 
indicated in the minds of the Athenian generals Diaaension 
a conviction that Megara was now out of their of parties in 
reach. But the town in its present distracted J^terv^ 
state would certainly have fallen into their tion of 
hands 3 had it not been snatched from them by ^'*"<^*>- 
the accidental neighbourhood and energetic intervention 
of Brasidas. That officer, occupied in the levy of troops 
for his Thracian expedition, was near Corinth and Sikyon 
when he first learnt the surprise and capture of the Long 
Walls. Partly from the alarm which the news excited 
among these Peloponnesian towns, partly from his own 
personal influence, he got together a uody of 2700 Corinth- 
ian hoplites, 600 Sikyonian, and 400 Phliasian, besides his 

» Thncyd, iv. 69. cydidfis. 

« Thucyd. i. 108 ; Iv. 69. Kal ol ■ Thucyd. Iv. 73. tl |xiv ^Ap f^^ 

*A9ir)vaioi, xi fiaKpo rziyri diro|i^7|- u)(p97)<jov 4X84vt«« (Brasidas with 

Savxe? Aitb TTJ; TU)v MeYap^u)vit6X«u)5 his troops) o6x Sv4vt6xu yIyveciQ?! 

xal tV)v Nlaaiav napaXa^ivxtc, T&XXa o^laiv, dXX& aa^wc Sv wan&p f)9aY]- 

icapeaxstid!;ovTo. OivTu>v OTep7]8^vai t60uc t^c ic6- 

Diodorus (xii. 66) abridges Thu- Xeu>c. 
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own small army, and marched with this united force to 
Tripodiskus in the Megarid, half-way between Megara and 
PSgsBy on the road over Mount G-eraneia; having first des- 
patched a pressing summons to the Boeotians, to request 
that they would meet him at that point with reinforcements. 
He trusted by a speedy movement to preserve Megara, 
and perhaps even Nissea; but on reaching Tripodiskus in 
the night, he learnt that the latter place had already sur- 
rendered. Alarmed for the safety of Jiiegara, he proceeded 
thither by a night-march without delay. Taking with him 
only a cnosen band of 300 men, he presented himself, 
without being expected, at the gates of the city; entreating 
to be admitted, and offering to lend his immediate aid for 
the recovery of Nissea. One of the two parties in Megara 
would have been glad to comply; but the other, knowing 
well that in that case the exiles from Pegse would be 
brought back upon them, was prepared for a strenuous 
resistance, in which case the Athenian force, still only one 
mile off, would have been introduced as auxiliaries. Under 
these circumstances the two parties came to a compromise 
and mutually agreed to refuse admittance to Brasidas. 
They expected that a battle would take place between him 
and the Athenians, and each calculated that Megara would 
follow the fortunes of the victor. ^ 

Returning back without success to Tripodiskus, Bra- 
Bra 'd sidas was joined there early in the morning by 
gets to- 2000 Boeotian hoplites and 600 cavalry; for the 
gether an BoBotiaus had been put in motion by the same 
reiTeve ^"^ news as himself, and nad even commenced their 
b^1;tf't~?° march before his messenger arrived, with such 
place— but Celerity as to have already reached Plat8ea.2 
the Athe- The total force under Brasidas was thus increased 
n ansre re. ^^ ^^^^ hoplites and 600 cavalry, with whom he 
marched straight to the neighbourhood of Megara. The 
Athenian light troops, dispersed over the plain, were sur- 
prised and driven in by the Boeotian cavalry; but the 
Athenian cavalry, coming to their aid, maintained a sharp 
action with the assailants, wherein, after some loss on both 
sides, a slight advantage remained on the side of the 
Athenians. They granted a truce for the burial of the 
Boeotian officer of cavalry, who was slain with some others. 
After this indecisive cavalry skirmish, Brasidas advanced 

» Thacyd. Iv. 71. * Thucyd. iv. 72. 
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with his main force into the plain between Megara and the 
86% taking up a position near to the Athenian hoplites, 
who were drawn up in battle array hard by Nissea and the 
Long Walls. He thus offered them battle if they chose it ; 
but each party expected that the other would attack; and 
each was unwilling to begin the attack on his own side. 
Erasidas was well-aware that if the Athenians refused to 
fight, Megara would be preserved from falling into their 
hands — which loss it was his main object to prevent, and 
which had in fact been prevented only by his arrival. If 
he attacked and was beaten, he would forfeit this advan- 
tage — while if victorious, he could hardly hope to gain 
much more. The Athenian generals on their side reflected, 
that they had already secured a material acquisition in 
Nisaea, which cut off Megara from their sea; that the army 
opposed to them was not only superior in number of 
hoplites, but composed of contingents from many different 
cities, so that no one city hazarded much in tne action; 
while their own force was all Athenian and composed of 
the best hoplites in Athens, which would render a defeat 
severely ruinous to the city. They did not think it worth 
while to encounter this risk, even for the purpose of gaining 
possession of Megara. With such views in the leaders on 
both sides, the two armies remained for some time in po- 
sition, each waiting for the other to attack. At length the 
Athenians, seeing that no aggressive movement was con- 
templated by their opponents, were the first to retire into 
Nisaea. Thus left master of the field, Brasidas retired in 
triumph to Megara, the sates of which were now opened 
without reserve to admit him. ^ 

The army of Brasidas, having ^ined the chief point 
for which it was collected, speedily dispersed — Bevoiution 
he himself resuming his preparations for Thrace ; ^ Megara 
while the Athenians on their side also returned the exiles 
home, leaving an adequate garrison for the ^'o™ P6g», 
occupation both of Nissea and of the Long pledge of 
Walls. But the interior of Megara underwent f^®^*^;7te 
a complete and violent revolution. While the thef/oaths, 
leaders friendly to Athens, not thinking it safe f^^j^^jfeoi* 
to remain, fled forthwith and sought shelter with garchicai 
the Athenians 2 — the opposite party opened com- revolution. 

' Thncjd. Iy. 73. as light-armed troops in the Sicio 

* We find some of them afterwards lian expedition (Thncyd. yi. 43). 
in the service of Athens, employed 
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tnunication with the exiles at P^gse and readmitted them 
into the city; binding them however by the most solemn 
pledges to observe absolute amnesty of the past, and to 
study nothing but the welfare of the common city. The 
newcomers only kept their pledge during the interval which 
elapsed until they acquired power to violate it with eflfect. 
They soon got themselves placed in the chief commands 
of state, and found means to turn the military force to their 
own purposes. A review, and examination of arms, of the 
hoplites in the city, having been ordered, the Megarian 
locni were so marshalled and tutored as to enable the 
leaders to single out such victims as they thought expe- 
dient. They seized many of their most obnoxious enemies 
-—some of them suspected as accomplices in the recent 
conspiracy with Athens. The men thus seized were sub- 
jected to the forms of a public trial, before that which was 
called a public assembly; wherein each voter, acting under 
military terror, was constrained to give his suflfrage openly* 
All were condemned to death and executed, to the number 
of 100.1 fphe constitution of Megara was then shaped into 
an oligarchy of the closest possible kind, a few of the most 
violent men taking complete possession of the government. 
But they must probably have conducted it with vigour and 
prudence for their own purposes, since Thucydides remarks 
that it was rare to see a revolution accomplished by so small 
a party, and yet so durable. How long it lasted, he does not 
mention. A few months after these incidents, the Megarians 
regained possession of their Long Walls, by capture from the 
Athenians 2 (to whom indeed they could have been of no ma- 
terial service), and levelled the whole line of them to the 
ground: but the Athenians still retained Nisaea. We may 
remark, as explaining in part the durability of this new go- 
vernment, that the truce concluded at the beginning of the en- 
suing year must have greatly lightened the difficulties of any 
government, whether oligarchical ordemocratical, in Megara. 
The scheme for surprising Megara had been both laid 

> Thncyd. ir. 74. ol 8i ineiSy) 4v vepdcv Sievejxeiv, u)« xatajvuxj- 

Tat? apx*^? ij^vovTO, xal i^ixacriv OTjcrav, Ixteivav, xol i? fiXiyapyiav 

otcXu)v ^Tcoti^cravTo, SiacxTi^ffavTe- too? t4 (xdXtaTa xariaTTjaav T-yjv icoXiv. 

Xi^^oo?, i^eXi^avTO tu)v t6 d)f9pu)v xal icXetaTOv ^ xp6vov auTTj 6tc' eXa- 

xal ol e86xouv jtdXiaxa ^ufiTcpa^ai xot jtIcttcov jsvopiivT] &x oxdoreu)? (xexaorxa- 

«p6? Toi)« 'A9T)valouC| fiv8pa« wc ai« Suvijteivev. 

ix«T6v xol to6tu>v icipi dvax- • Thucyd. It. 109, 
xaoavxec t6v S^f&ov ^/■^ 90V 9a- 
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and executed with skill, and only miscarried Combined 
through an accident to which such schemes are ^^^ ^J 
always liable, as well as by the unexpected celer- kratds and 
ity of Brasidas. It had moreover succeeded 2®™?*"^ 
so far as to enable the Athenians to carry Nisaea the invasion 
— one of the posts which they had surrendered o* Bosotia 
by the Thirty years* truce, and of considerable gidea at 
positive value to them: so that it counted on <>^®®' 
the whole as a victory, leaving the generals with increased 
encouragement to turn their activity elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly, very soon after the troops had been brought back 
from the Megarid,iHippokrates and Demosthenes concerted 
a still more extensive plan for the invasion of Bceotia, in 
conjunction with some malcontents in the Boeotian towns, 
who desired to break down and democratise the oligarchical 
governments — and especially through the agency of a 
Theban exile named Ptoeodorus. Demosthenes, with forty 
triremes, was sent round Peloponnesus to Naupaktus, with 
instructions to collect an Akamanian force — to sail into 
the inmost recess of the Corinthian or Krissaean Qulf — and 
to occupy Siphse, a maritime town belonging to the Boeotian 
Thespise, where intelligences had been already established. 
On the same day, determined beforehand, Hippokratea 
engaged to enter Boeotia, with the main force of Athens, 
at the south-eastern corner of the territory near Tanagra, 
and to fortify Delium, the temple of Apollo on the coast 
of the Euboean strait; while at the same time it was con« 
certed that some Boeotian and Phokian malcontents should 
make themselves masters of Ghseroneia on the borders of 
Phokis. Boeotia would thus be assailed on three sides at 
the same moment, so that the forces of the country would 
be distracted and unable to cooperate. Internal movements 
were farther expected to take place in some of the cities, 
such as perhaps to establish democratical governments and 
place them at once in alliance with the Athenians. 

Accordingly, about the month of August, Demosthenes 
sallied from Athens to Naupaktus, where he collected his 
Akamanian allies — now stronger and more united than 
ever, since the refractory inhabitants of (Eniadse had been 
at length compelled to join their Akamanian brethren: 
moreover the neighbouring Agrseans with their prince Sa- 
lynthius were also brought into the Athenian alliance. 

* Thacyd. !▼. 76. e09v)« p-exd tifjv ix t^c MsyaplSoc d/a^cbpt^aiv, Ac. 
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On the appointed day, seemingly about the beginning 
Demoathe- of October, he sailed with a strong force of 
A^ara ^nia*^ these allies up toSiphse, in full expectation that 
forces it would be betrayed to him. ^ But the execution 

?*^**t* n ^^ *^ enterprise was less happy than that 
Boeotia at against Megara. In the first place, there was a 
th^**c rf mistake as to the day understood between 
thian Gulf Hippokrates and Demosthenes : in the next place, 
—his the entire plot was discovered and betrayed by a 

faiis^nd he Phokianof Phanoteus (bordering on Chaeroneia) 
retiref. named Nikomachus — communicated first to 
the Lacedaemonians, and through them to the boeotarchs. 
Siphae and Chaeroneia were immediately placed in so good 
a state of defence, that Demosthenes, on arriving at the 
former place, found not only no party within it favourable 
to him, but a formidable iboeotian force which rendered 
attack unavailing. Moreover Hippokrates had not yet 
begun his march, so that the defenders had nothing to 
distract their attention fromSiphae.' Under these circtun- 
stances, while Demosthenes was obliged to withdraw without 
striking a blow, and to content himself with an unsuccessful 
descent upon the territory of Siky on 3 — all the expectedinter- 
nal movements in Boeotia were prevented from breaking out. 
It was not till after the Boeotian troops, having repelled 
the attack by sea, had retired from Siphae, that Hippokra- 
tes commenced his march from Athens to invade the 
Boeotian territory near Tanagra. He was probably en- 
couraged by false promises from the Boeotian exiles, other- 
wise it seems remarkable that he should have persisted in 
executing his part of the scheme alone, after the known 
faQure of the other part. It was however executed in a 
Disap oint- ^^^^^^^ which implies unusual alacrity and con- 
ment of the fidence. The whole military population of 
plana— no -^.thens was marched into Boeotia, to the neigh- 
internai bourhood of Delium, the eastern coast-extremity 
tik^Ta^e* ^^ ^^® territory belonging to the Boeotian town 
in Boeotia. of Tanagra ; the expedition comprising all classes, 
^*PP®" not merely citizens, but also metics or resident 
marcbei non-freemen, and even non-resident strangers 
with the then by accident at Athens. Of course this 
AiSena'^o^ Statement must be understood with the reserve 
Doiium in of ample guards being left behind for the city: 
but besides the really effective force of 7000 

* Thncyd. It. 77. « Thncyd. It. 89. » Thncyd. It. J 01. 
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hoplites, and several hundred horsemen, there appear to 
have been not less than 25,000 light-armed, half-armed, or 
unarmed, attendants accompanying the march. ^ The num- 
ber of hoplites is here prodigiously great; brought together 
by general and indiscriminate proclamation, not selected 
by a special choice of the Strategi out of the names on the 
muster-roll, as was usually the case for any distant expe- 
dition. ^ As to light-armed, there was at this time no 
trained force of that description at Athens, except a small 
body of archers. No pains had been taken to organise 
either darters or slingers: the hoplites, the horsemen, and 
the seamen, constituted the whole effective force of the 
city. Indeed it appears that the Boeotians also were 
hardly less destitute than the Athenians of native darters 
and slingers, since those which they employed in the sub- 
sequent siege of Delium were in great part hired from the 
Malian Gulf.3 Xo employ at one and the same time heavy- 
armed and light-armed was not natural to any Grecian 
community, but was a practice which grew up with ex- 
perience and necessity. The Athenian feeling, as mani- 
fested in the Persee of -^schylus a few years after the 
repulse of Xerxes, proclaims exclusive pride in the spear 
and shield, with contempt for the bow. It was only during 
this very year, when alarmed by the Athenian occupation 
of Pylus and Kythera, that the LacedaBmonians, contrary 

> Thnoyd. iv. 93, 94. He atates antecedent to tbe lint battle with 

that the Boeotian ^iXol were above the Syracnsana— levy en maaae, as 

10,000, and that the Athenian *^i\oi opposed to hoplites specially se- 

were itoXXaTtXAaioi tu)v |vavTiu>v. lected (vi 66-68) &XXu>c ts xol icpo? 

We can hardly take this number avSpoec navSTjjtel it d{tuvo|Aivouci >iai 

as less than 25,000, 'j'^^t'^v xal axeuo- oux dnoXixTou^, wansp xal f)|j.ac 

96pu>v (iv. 101). xal itpoaixi SixeXituxac, Ao. 

The hoplites, as well as the horse- When a special selection took 

men, had their baggage and pro- place, the names of the hoplites 

vision carried for them by attend- chosen by the generals to take 

ants : see Thucyd. ili. 17 ; vii. 76. part in any particular serrice, 

* Thucyd. iv. 90. *0 8' Unicoxpdi- were written on boards, according 

TTiC dvaoTi^ora^ 'A9>)vslou< leavSTjfisl, to their tribes : each of these 

auTou^ xal tou( {utolxouc xal ^ivu>v boards was affixed publicly against 

0901 Ttap'^oav, Ac: also navaxpaxiac the statue of the Heros Eponymua 

(iv. 94). of the tribe to which it referred : 

The meaning of the word icavSi)- Aristophands, Equitei^ 1869 ; Pao. 

ftel is well illustrated by Nikias 1184, with Scholiast ; Waohsmuth, 

in his exhortation to the Athenian Hellen. Alterthumsk. ii. p. 812. 

army near Syracuse} immediately * Thucyd. iv. 100. 
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to their previous custom, had begun to organise a regiment 
of archers. * The effective manner in wmch Demosthenes 
had employed the light-armed in Sphakteria against the 
LacedsBmonian hoplites, was well calculated to teach an 
instructive lesson as to the value of the former description 
of troops. 

The Boeotian Delium,* which Hippokrates now in- 
tended to occupy and fortify, was a temple of Apollo, 
strongly situated, overhanging the sea about five miles 
from Tanagra, and somewhat more than a mile 
kratfts f orti- from the border territory of Oropus — a territory 
fieg Dei»/i«^ originally Boeotian, but at this time dependent 
tiie* army ° on Athens, and even partly incorporated in the 
'e*i'®8 political community of Athens, under the name 

^^ of the Dem'e of Qrsea.^ Oropus itself was about 

a day's march from Athens — by the road which led through 
Dekeleia and Sphendale, between the mountains Fames 
and Phelleus: so that as the distance to be traversed was 
so inconsiderable, and the general feeling of the time was 
that of confidence, it is probable that men of all ages, 
arms, and dispositions, crowded to join the march — in part 
from mere curiosity and excitement. Hippokrates reached 
Delium on the day after he had started from Athens. On 
the succeeding day he began his work of fortification, which 
was completed — all hands aiding, and tools as well as 
workmen having been brought along with the army from 
Athens — in two days and a half. Having dug a ditch all 
round the sacred ground, he threw up the earth in a bank 
alongside of the ditch, planting stakes, throwing in fascines, 
and adding layers of stone and brick, to keep the work 
together and make it into a rampart of tolerable height 
and firmness. The vines* round the temple, together with 

1 Thuojd. iv. 66. for the first time. 

• Thucyd. iv. 90; Livy, xxxr. 61. The road taken by the army of 

' Dikeearch. Bloc *£XX<x6o(. Fragm. Hippooratds in the march to Delium, 

ed. Fuhr. p. 142-230; Pausan. i. 34, was the same as that by which the 

2 ; Aristotle ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Lacedeemonian army in their first 

'12pu>7c6<. See also Col. Leake, invasion of Attica had retired, 

Athens and the Demi of Attica, from Attica into Bcaotia (Thucyd. 

vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 123 ; Mr. Finlay, ii. 23). 

Oropus and the Diakria, p. 38; * Diksearchns (Bio? *EXX48o(;, p. 

Ross, Die Demen von Attica, p. 6, 142, ed. Fuhr) is full of encomiums 

where the Deme of Graea is verified on the excellence of the wine 

by an Inscription, and explained drunk at Tanagra, and of tho 
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the stakes which served as supports to them, were cut to 
obtain wood; the houses adjoining furnished bricks and 
stone: the outer temple buildings themselves also, on some 
of the sides, served as they stood to facilitate and strengthen 
the defence. But there was one side on which the annexed 
building, once a portico, had fallen down: and here the 
Athenians constructed some wooden towers as a help to 
the defenders. By the middle of the fifth day after leaving 
Athens, the work was so nearly completed, that the army 
quitted Delium, and be^an its march homeward out of 
Boeotia; halting, after it had proceeded about a mile and a 
quarter, within the Athenian territory of Oropus. It was 
here that the hoplites awaited the coming of Hippokrates, 
who still remained at Delium stationing the garrison, and 
giving his final orders about future defence; while the 
greater number of the light-armed and unarmed, separ- 
ating from the hoplites, and seemingly without any antici- 
pation of the coming danger, continued their return-march 
to Athens, i The position of the hoplites was probably 
about the western extremity of the plain of Oropus, on 
the verge of the low heights between that plain and 
Delium. 3 

During these five days, however, the forces from all 
parts of Boeotia had time to muster at Tanagra. ^ . . 
Their number was just completed as the Athen- o *the ]£m>- 
ians were beginning their march homeward tian miii- 
from Delium. The contingents had arrived, not TanagSf ** 
only from Thebes and its dependent townships ^*8^***» 
around, but also from Haliartus, Koroneia, iSeotarST 
Orchomenus, Kopse, and Thespiee: that of Ta- determinei 
nagra joined on the spot. The government of ^g*^ *^ 
the BcBotian confederacy at this time was vested 

abundant olive-plantationB on the reasonably presume : the same as 

road between Orftpus and Tanagra. those ^^dpaxec which are spoken ot 

Since tools and masons were in Korkyra, ill. 70; compare Pol- 
brought from Athens to fortify lux, i. 162. 

l^issa— about three months before * "The plain of Oropus (obseryes 

(Thucyd. iv. 69)— we may be pretty Colonel Leake) expands from its 

sure that similar apparatus was upper angle at Orop6 towards the 

carried to Delium — though Thncy- mouth of the Asopus, and stretches 

didds does not state it. about ftve miles along the shore, 

I Thucyd. iy. 90. That the Tines from the foot of the hills of Mark6- 

round the temple had supporting- pulo on the east, to the village of 

stakes, whichfumished the oraupooc Khalktiki on the west, where begin 

nsed by the AthenianS| wt may some h«igh(« extending westwaxd 
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in eleven boeotarchs — two chosen from Thebes^ the rest in 
unknown proportion by the other cities, immediate members 
of the confederacy — and in four senates or councils, the 
constitution of which is not known. 

Though all the bceotarchs, now assembled at Tanagra, 
formed a sort of council of war, yet the supreme command 
was vested in Pagondas and Arianthides, the boeotarchs 
from Thebes — either in Pagondas, as the senior of the two, 
or perhaps in both, alternating with each other day by day. ^ 
As the Athenians were evidently in full retreat, and had 
already passed the border; all the other boeotarchs, except 
Pagondas, unwilling to hazard a battle 2 on soil not Boeotian, 
were disposed to let them return home without obstruc- 
tion. Such reluctance is not surprising, when we reflect 
that the chances of defeat were considerable, and that prob- 
ably some of these boeotarchs were afraid of the increased 
power which a victory would lend to the oppressive ten- 
dencies of Thebes. But Pagondas strenuously opposed 
this proposition, and carried the soldiers of the various 
cities along with him, even in opposition to the sentiments 
of their separate leaders, in favour of immediately fighting. 
He called them apart and addressed them by separate di- 
visions, in order that all might not quit their arms at one 
and the same moment. ^ He characterized the sentiment 

towards Dhilisi, the ancient De- Inscript. torn. i. p. 727 ; O. Miiller, 
lium." — "The plain of Oropas is Orchomenus, p. 402 ; Kruse, Hellas, 
separated from the more inland tom. ii. p. 648. 
plain of Tanagra hy rocky gorges, • Thucyd. iv. 91. tu)v &XXa>v Boiu>- 
through which the Asopna flows." tapxu>v, oT slorivIv6sxa, ou ^uv- 
(Leake, Athens and the Demi of enaivoOvTwv (jidiyeoQat, Ac. 
Attica, yol. ii. sect. iv. p. 112.) The nse of the present tense ei9iv 
^ Thucyd. iv. 93 ; y. 38. Akreephin marks the number eleven as that of 
may probably be considered as all the Imotarchs; at this time- 
either a dependency of Thebes, or according to Boeckh's opinion, ad 
included in the general expression Corp. Inscript. I. vol i. p. 729. The 
of Thucydidds, after the word number however appears to have 
Kcoicat^;— ol irspl ti)v XI(j.vt)v. Anth6- been variable. 

don and Lebadeia, which are re- » Thucyd. iv. 91. iipo9TtaXu)v 4xa- 

cognised as separate autonomous* orou^ xaxd X6xou?7 Z-Ktuz fxi^ dOpooi 

townships in various Boeotian in- exXUotev xa SnXa, I7cei6e tou; Boiu)- 

scriptions, are not here named in touc Uvai kn\ tou<; 'A9ijvoioo<; xoi 

Thucydidds. But there is no certain tov dytbva iroieloQai. 

evidence respecting the number of Here Dr. Arnold observes, "This 

immediate members of the Bosotian confirms and illustrates what has 

confederacy: compare the various been said in the note on ii. 2, 5, 

conjectures in Boeckh. ad Corp. aa to the practice of the Greek 
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of the other boeotarchs as an unworthy manifestation of 
weakness, which, when properly considered, had not even 
the recommendation of superior prudence. For the Athe- 
nians, having just invaded the country, and built a fort 
for the purpose of continuous devastation, were not less 
enemies on one side of the border than the other. More- 
over they were the most restless and encroaching of all 
enemies; so that the Boeotians who had the misfortune to 
be their neighbours, could only be secure against them by 
the most resolute promptitude in defending themselves as 
well as in returning the blows first given. If they wished 
to protect their autonomy and their property against the 
condition of slavery under whicli their neighbours in Euboea 
had long suffered, as well as so many other portions of 
Greece, their only chance was to march onward and beat 
these invaders, following the glorious example of their 
fathers and predecessors in the field of Koroneia. The 
sacrifices were favourable to an advancing movement; while 
Apollo, whose temple the Athenians had desecrated by 
converting it into a fortified place, would lend his cordial 
aid to the Boeotian defence. ^ 

Finding his exhortations favourably received, Pagondas 
conducted the army by a rapid march to a position close to 
the Athenians. He was anxious to fight them before they 
should have retreated farther; moreover the day was near- 
ly spent — it was already late in the afternoon. 

soldiers piling their arms the Hippokratds, ob this very oeeasion, 

moment they halted in a particular near Delium (to he noticed a page 

part ofthe camp, and alwajs attend- or two forward), exhibits an ar- 

Ing the speeches of their general rangement totally diJBTerent. More- 

withont them." over the note on ii. 2, 6, to which 

In the case here before ns, it Dr. Arnold refers, has no sort of 

appears that the Boeotians did como analogy to the passage here before 

by separate lochi, pursuant to us, which does not include the 

command, to hear the words of words Tl9sorQai xd SicXa — whereas 

Pagondas, — and also that each these words are the main matters 

lochus left its arms to do so: in chapter ii. 2, 6. Whoever at- 

though even here it is not abso- tentively compares the two, will 

lutely certain that toi SnXa does see that Dr. Arnold (followed by 

not mean the military «tof«on, as Poppo and Ooller) has stretched 

Duker interprets it. But Dr. Arnold an explanation which suits the 

generalises too hastily from hence passage here before us, to other 

to a customary practice between passages where it is no way ap» 

soldiers and their general. The plicable. 

proceeding ofthe Athenian general a Thucyd. iy. 92, 

M 2 
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Having reached a spot where he was only separated 
Mawhaii- from the Athenians by a hill, which prevented 
fng of the either army from seeing the other, he marshalled 
army— '^ his trooDs in the array proper for fighting, 
great depth The Thebanhoplites, with their dependent allies, 
ban^hopH-" ranged in a depth of not less than twenty-five 
tes-speoiai shields, Occupied the right wing: the hoplites 
band*of ®^ Haliartus, Kor6neia, Kopse, and its nei^h- 
Three bourhood, wore in the centre: those of Thespia, 

Hundred. Tanagra, and Orchomenus, on the left; for 
Orchomenus, being the second city in Boeotia next to 
Thebes, obtained the second post of honour at the opposite 
extremity of the line. Each contingent adopted its own 
mode of marshalling . the hoplites, and its own depth of 
files: on this point there was no uniformity — a remarkable 
proof of the prevalence of dissentient custom in Greece, 
and how much each town, even among confederates, stood 
apart as a separate unit. ^ Thucydides specifies only the 
prodigious depth of the Theban hoplites; respecting the 
rest, he merely intimates that no common rule was followed. 
There is another point also which he does not specify — but 
which, though we learn it only on the inferior authority of 
Diodorus, appears both true and important. The front 
ranks of the Theban heavy-armed were filled by 300 select 
warriors, of distinguished bodily strength, valour, and dis- 
cipline, — who were accustomed to fight in pairs, each man 
being attached to his neighbour by a peculiar tie of intimate 
friendship. These pairs were termed the Heniochi and 
ParabatsB — charioteers and companions; a denomination 
probably handed down from the Homeric times, when the 
foremost heroes really combated in chariots in front of the 
common soldiers — but now preserved after it had outlived 
its appropriate meaning. 2 This band, composed of the 

> Thncyd. It. 93. iic' iani^a^ Si were not all marshalled in the 

nivTe |i.iv xal eCxooi 6r]f)aioi ixa- aame depth of files. Each lochage, 

^avTO, ol fit &XX.01 u)c IxaoTOi £tu- or commander of the lochus, di- 

^ov. rected the depth of his own division 

What is still more remarkable (Thucyd. v. 68). 

— in the battle ofMantineia in 418 * Diodor. xii. 70. Upocixax^vto 

B.C.— between the Lacedaemonians Si icdvTWv ol icotp' ixelvoic ^Hvlo^oi 

on the one side and the Athe- xal notpapdxai xaXoufxsvoi, avbpsQ 

jiians, Argeians, Mantineians, Ac. ciclXexxoi tpiaxdoioi .... 01 Se 6y}- 

on the other— the difiFerent lochi Paiot Sia^pepovxec Tai^ tu>v au>(xdTu>v 

ordivisiousof the Lacedaemonian army p(b(i.aic, Ac. 
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finest men in the various palgestrse of Thebes, was in after- 
days placed under peculiar training (for the defence of the 
Kadmeia or citadel), detached from the front ranks of the 
phalanx, and organised into a separate regiment under the 
name of the Sacred Lochus or Band: we shall see how much 
it contributed to the shortlived military ascendency of 
Thebes.' On both flanks of this mass of Boeotian hoplites, 
about 7000 in total number, were distributed 1000 cavalry, 
500 peltasts, and 10,000 light-armed or unarmed. The 
language of the bistorian seems to imply that the light- 
armed on the Boeotian side were something more effective 
than the mere multitude who followed the Athenians. 

Such was the order in which Pagondas marched his 
army over the hill, halting them for a moment ^ 
in front and sight of the Athenians, to see that battle of the 
the ranks were even, before he gave the word Athenian 
for actual charge. * Hippokrates, on his side, *""^* 
apprised while still at Delium that the Boeotians had moved 
from Tanagra, first sent orders to his army to place them- 
selves in battle array, and presently arrived himself to 
command them; leaving 300 cavalry at Delium, partly as 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. reason for directing a momentary 

18, 19. halt, to see that his ranks were 

1 Thucyd. iv. 93. Kotl ineiS^ xa- in perfectly good condition before 

Xu)( suToIc e^X^^i uitepe^dvTjoav (the the charge began. But to command 

BoBotians) too X690U xal S8evT0 his troops to ''pile their arms" 

xa^TiXa xetaYH-^voi (uoicep SfteX- would be the last thing that he 

Xov, &c. would think of. 

I transcribe this passage for the In the interpretation of xtTaT- 
purposeofsbowing how impossible |4.ivoi wornep {pieXXov, I agree with 
it is to admit the explanation the Scholiast, who understands (xa- 
whichDr. Arnold, Foppo, and Gol- ^iaaoQai or {to(x<ia8ai after ifxeXXov 
ler give of these words l8evT0 xa (compare Thucyd. y. 66),— dissent- 
SnXa (see Notes ad Thucyd. ii. 2). ing from Dr. Arnold and Goller, 
They explain the words to mean who would understand TaaataQai; 
that the soldiers ''piled their arms which, as it seems to me, makes 
into a heap" — disarmed themselves a very awkward meaning, and is 
for the time. But the Bcaotians^ not sustained by the passage pro- 
in the situation here described, duced as parallel (viii. 61). 
cannot possibly have parted with The infinitive verb, understood 
their arms, — they were just on the aftere|xtXXov, need not necessarily 
point of charging the enemy — im- be a verb actually occurring be- 
mediately afterwards, Pagondas gi- fore : it may be a verb suggested 
ves the word, the psean for charging by the general scope of the sen- 
is sung, and the rush commen- tence: see ipiiXXijoav, iv. 123. 
ces. Pagondas had doubtless good 
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garrison, partly for the purpose of acting on the rear of 
the Boeotians during the battle. The Athenian hoplites 
were ranged eight deep along the whole line — with the 
cavalry, and such of the light-armed as yet remained, placed 
on each flank. Hippokrates, after arriving on the spot and 
surveying the ground occupied, marched along the front 
of the Ime briefly encouraging his soldiers; who, as the 
battle was just on the Oropian border, might fancy that 
they were not in their own country, and that they were 
therefore exposed without necessity. He too, in a strain 
similar to that adopted by Pagondas, reminded the Athe- 
nians, that on either side of the border they were alike 
flghting for the defence of Attica, to keep the Boeotians 
out of it; since the Peloponnesiaris would never dare to 
enter the country without the aid of the Boeotian horse.* 
He farther called to their recollection the great name of 
Athens, and the memorable victory of Myronides at (Eno- 
phyta, whereby their fathers had acquired possession of all 
Bceotia. But he had scarcely half finished his progress 
along the line, when he was forced to desist by the sound 
of the Boeotian psean. Pagondas, after a few additional 
sentences of encouragement, had given the word: the 
Boeotian hoplites were seen charging down the hill; and the 
Athenian hoplites, not less eager, advanced to meet them 
at a running step. 2 

At the extremity of the line on each side, the inter- 
Batti f position of ravines prevented the actual meeting 
Deiium— of the two armies: but throughout all the rest 
vigorously Qf the line, the clash was formidable and the con- 
advantage duct of both sides resolute. Both armies, main- 
fr^"^\h taining their ranks compact and unbroken, came 
depth of the to the closest quarters; to the contact and push- 
Theban jng of shields against each other. ^ On the left 
P a anx. -j^^^ ^^ ^^^ Boeotiau line, consisting of hoplites 

* Thucyd. iv. 96. 6ii tayiu)^ xal ivxaoOa IlaYCDvSou, 

• Thucyd. iv. 96, 96. KaOs9TU)TU>v icaiuDvloavxe^ eic^ecrav otco too X<i- 
8* e« TT]v Td^iv xol »j8t) fxeXXivTcov 90U, Ac. 

^uvievai, MicnoTcpoTTjc 6 0TpaT7)7'6<; This passage contradicts what is 

e7ti7capi(uv TO axp<x-6iztho^ tuiv *A97)- affirmed by Dr. Arnold, Poppo 

vaiuDv icapexeXeuexo xe xal IXeye and Goller, to have been a general 

Toia6e .... Toiauta too *l7:7:oxpa- practice^ that the soldiers "piled 

Touc icapaxeXeuofxevou, xal |xs)rpi (xev their arms and always attended the 

(jLsaou ToO OTpaTonsSou CTteXOovTo^;, to speeches of their generals without 

6i TtXiov 00X6T1 99affavTo<;, oi Boiod- them." (SeehisnoteadThuc. iv.91.) 

Tol, itapaxsXeuaojjLSvou xal o^piaiv w; ■ Thucyd. iv. 96. xapTspq J^d'/'Q 
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from Thespise, Tanagra, and OrchomenuS; the Athenians 
were victorious. The Thespians, who resisted longest, even 
after their comrades had given way, were surrounded and 
sustained the most severe loss from the Athenians; who in 
the ardour of success, while wheeling round to encircle the 
enemy, became disordered and came into conflict even with 
their own citizens, not recognising them at the moment: 
some loss of life was the consequence. 

While the left of the Boeotian line was thus worsted 
and driven to seek protection from the right, the Thebans 
on that side gained decided advantage. Though the reso- 
lution and discipline of the Athenians was noway inferior, 
yet as soon as the action came to close quarters and to 
propulsion with shield and spear, the prodigious depth of 
the Theban column (more tnan triple of the depth of the 
Athenians, twenty-flve against eight) enabled them to bear 
down their enemies by mere superiority of weight and 
mass. Moreover the Thebans appear to have been superior 
to the Athenians in gymnastic training and acquired bodily 
force,as they were inferior both in speech and in intelligence. 
The chosen Theban warriors in the front rank were espe- 
cially superior: but apart from such superiority, if we assume 
simple equality of individual strength and resolution on 
both sides, ^ it is plain that when the two opposing columns 
came into conflict, shield against shield — ^tne comparative 
force of forward pressure would decide the victory. This 
motive is sufficient to explain the extraordinary depth of 
the Theban column — which was increased byEpameinondas, 
half a century afterwards, at the battle of Leuktra, from a 
depth of twenty-five men to the still more astonishing depth 
of fifty. We need not suspect the correctness of the text, 
with some critics — or suppose with others, that the great 
depth of the Theban files arose from the circumstance that 

xal u>0i9(iLq> aanl8u>v ^uveangxei, Ao. i. p. 686; and Symposion, p. 182— 

Compare Xenophon, Gyropaed. yii. "pingnes Thebani et valentes," C|- 

1, 32. cero de Fato, iv. 7. 

* The proverbial expression of Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 6, 2, 

BoKutiav uv— ''the Boeotian sow" — 16; iii. 12, 6: compare Xenoph. de 

was ancient even in the time of Athen. Bepnbl. i. 18) maintains 

Pindar (Olymp. vi. 90, with the the natural bodily capacity of Athe- 

Scholia and Boeckh's note): com- nians to be eqnal.to that of Bobo- 

pare also Ephorns, Fragment 67, tians, but deplores the want of 

ed. Marx : Diksearchus, Bioc *EX-> omfxaoxia or bodily training. 
XdtSoc, p. 143, ed. Fubr ; Plato, Legg. 
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the rear ranks were too poor to provide themselves with 
armour. 1 Even in a depth of eight, which was that of the 
Athenian column in the present engagement, > and seemingly 
the usual depth in a battle — the spears of the four rear 
ranks could hardly have protruded sufficiently beyond tiie 
first line to do any miscmef. The great use of all the ranks 
behind the first four, was partly to take the place of such 
of the foremost lines as might be slain — partly, to push 
forward the lines before them from behind. The greater 
the depth of the files, the more irresistible did this propel- 
ling force become. Hence the Thebans at Delium as well 
as at Leuktra, found their account in deepening the column 
to so remarkable a degree, — a movement to which we may 
fairly presume that their hoplites were trained beforehand. 

The Thebans on the right thus pushed back 3 the 

Defeat and *^^°P^ ^^ *^® ^®^ ®^ ^^® Athenian line, who 
flight of the retired at first slowly and for a short space, 
A^enians maintaining their order unbroken — so that the 
kratfs^with victory of the Athenians on their own right 
1000 hopii- would have restored the battle, had not Pa- 
68, sea n. ^q^^^^ detached from the rear two squadrons 
of cavalry; who, wheeling unseen round the hill behind, 
suddenly appeared to the relief of the Boeotian left, and 
produced upon the Athenians on that side, already 
deranged in their ranks by the ardour of pursuit, the 
intimidating eflfect of a fresh army arriving to reinforce 
the Boeotians. And thus, even on the right, the victorious 
portion of their line, the Athenians lost courage and gave 
way; while on the left, where they were worsted from the 
beginning, they found themselves pressed harder and 
harder by the pursuing Thebans : so that in the end, the 
whole Athenian army was broken and put to flight. The 
garrison of Delium, reinforced by 300 cavalry whom Hippo- 
icrates had left there to assail the rear of the Boeotians 
during the action, either made no vigorous movement, or 
were repelled by a Boeotian reserve stationed to watch 
them. 

> See the notes of Dr. Arnold xh icpwrov in7)xoXo6Qoov. 

and Poppo, ad Thncyd. iv. 96. The word u)adl|xevoi (compare It. 

* Compare Thucyd. v. 68; vi. 67. 86; vi. 70) exactly expresses the 

• Thucyd. iv. 96. 16 hk 6s^i6v, ^ forward pushing of the mass of 
ol6r)3aioi ^50v, ixpoxei ts Tu)v'A9r)- hoplites with ahield and spear. 
valu>v, xal utodfjicvoi xaxdi f^p^X^ 
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Flight having become general among the Athenians, 
the difiPerent parts of their army took different directions. 
The right sought refuge at Delium, the centre fled to 
Oropus, and the left took a direction towards the high 
lands ofParnes. The pursuit of the Boeotians was vigorous 
and destructive. They had an efficient cavalry, strengthened 
by some Lokrian horse who had arrived even during the 
action: their peltasts also, and their light-armed would 
render valuable service against retreating hoplites. i For- 
tunately for the vanquished, the battle had begun very late 
in the afternoon, leaving no long period of daylight. This 
important circumstance saved the Athenian army from 
almost total destruction. 2 As it was, however, the general 
Hippokrates, together with nearly 1000 hoplites, and a 
considerable number of light-armed and attendants, were 
slain; while the loss of the Boeotians, chiefly on their 
defeated left wing, was rather under 500 hoplites. Some 
prisoners 3 seem to have been made, but we hear little 
about them. Those who had fled to Delium and Oropus 
were conveyed back by sea to Athens. 

The victors retired to Tanagra, after erecting their 
trophy, burying their own dead, and despoiling inter- 
those of their enemies. An abundant booty of ?^^^?/ °' 

« ,■,,'. .1 ^ 1 heralds— re- 

arms irom the stript warriors long remained monstrance 

to decorate the temples of Thebes, while the ^ *^® 

a, -I K •3.1-1 Boeotian* 

m other ways is said to have been con- against 

siderable. Pagondas also resolved to lay siege *^® Athe- 
to the newly-established fortress at Delium. desecrating 
But before commencing operations — which the temple^ 
might perhaps prove tedious, since the Athe- they refuse 
nians could always reinforce the garrison by f ®'^**®*°^ 
sea — he tried another means of attaining the siain^except 
same object. He despatched to the Athenians o»» condi- 
a herald — who, happening in his way to meet qui^u^ng 
the Athenian herald coming to ask the ordinary Delium. 

> Thucyd. iv. 96; Atheneeus, ▼. this circumstance. 

p. 216. Diodorus (xii. 70) repre- * Pyrilampds is spoken of at 

sents that the hattle hegan with a having heen wounded and taken 

combat of cavalry, in which the prisoner in the retreat by the The- 

Athenians had the advantage. This bans (Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, 

is quite inconsistent with the nar- c. 11. p. 681). See also Thucyd. v. 

rative of Thucydidds. 86 — where allusion is made to some 

* Diodorus (xii. 70) dwells upon prisonert. 
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permission for burial of the slain, warned him that no 
such request would be entertained until the message of 
the Boeotian general had first been communicated, and 
thus induced nim to come back to the Athenian com- 
manders. The Boeotian herald was instructed to remon- 
strate against the violation of holy custom committed by 
the Athenians in seizing and fortifying the temple of 
Delium; wherein their garrison was now dwelling, per- 
forming numerous functions which religion forbade to be 
done in a sacred place, and using as tneir common drink 
the water especially consecrated to sacrificial purposes. 
The Boeotians therefore solemnly summoned them in the 
name of Apollo and the gods inmates along with them, to 
evacuate the place, carrying away all that belonged to 
them. Finally, the herald gave it to be understood, that 
unless this summons were complied with, no permission 
would be granted to bury their dead. 

Answer was returned by the Athenian herald, who 
Answer of ^^^ Went to the Boeotian commanders, to the 
the Athe- following efFect: — The Athenians did not admit 
-Se de"^"^ ^^a* t^ey had hitherto been guilty of any wrong 
niands per- in reference to the temple, and protested that 
bliJy the*° ^^®y would persist in respecting it for the future 
bodies of as much as possible. Their object in taking 
the slain, possession of it had been no evil sentiment 
towards the holy place, but the necessity of avenging the 
repeated invasions of Attica by the Boeotians. Possession of 
the territory, according to the received maxims of Greece, 
always carried along with it possession of temples therein 
situated, under obligation to fulfil all customary obser- 
vances to the resident god, as far as circumstances permitted. 
It was upon this maxim that the Boeotians had themselves 
acted when they took possession of their present territory, 
expelling the prior occupants and appropriating the 
temples: it was upon the same maxim that the Athenians 
would act in retaining so much of Boeotia as they had now 
conquered, and in conquering more of it, if they could. 
Necessity compelled them to use the consecrated water — a 
necessity not originating in the ambition of Athens, but 
in prior Boeotian aggressions upon Attica — a necessity 
which they trusted that the gods would pardon, since their 
altars were allowed as a protection to the involuntary 
offender, and none but he who sinned without constraint 
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experienced their displeasure. The Boeotians were guilty 
of far greater impiety — in refusing to give back the dead, 
except upon certain conditions connected with the holy 
ground — than the Athenians, who merely refused to turn 
the duty of sepulture into an unseemly bargain. "Tell us 
unconditionally (concluded the Athenian herald) that we 
may bury our dead under truce, pursuant to the maxims 
of our forefathers. Do not tell us that we may do so, on 
condition of going out of Boeotia — for we are no longer in 
BoBotia — we are in our own territory, won by the sword." 
The Boeotian generals dismissed the herald with a 
reply short and decisive : — "If you are in Boeotia, ^^^ ^^^^ 
you may take away all that belongs to you, but tians persist 
only on condition of soins out of it. If, on the J'* ^emand- 

J V J P o X 'x ^^e the eva- 

other hand, you are in your own territory, you cuation of 
can take your own resolution without asking ^®^^H™*^* 

US."l ^ ^ for granting 

In this debate, curious as an illustration of J®'^"**^^ 
Grecian manners and feelings, there seems to dead?-? 
have been special pleading and evasion on both 5®^**!°'^. 
sides. The final sentence of the Boeotians was * "" ^^^ ' 
good as a reply to the incidental argument raised by the 
Athenian herald, who had rested the defence semarkson 
of Athens in regard to the temple of Delium on *^® debate, 
the allegation that the territory was Athenian, not Boeotian 
— ^Athenian by conquest and by the right of the strongest 
— and had concluded by affirming the same thing about 
Oropia, the district to which the battle-field belonged. It 
was only this same argument, of actual superior force, 
which the Boeotians retorted, when they said — "If the 
territory to which your application refers is yours by right 
of conquest (i, e, if you are de facto masters of it and are 
strongest within it) — you can of course do what you think 
best in it: you need not ask any truce at our hands; you 
can bury your dead without a truce." 2 The Boeotians knew 

^ See the two difficult chapters, the Athenian herald and theBoso- 

iv. 98, 99, in Thucydidds. tian officers, which will be found 

* See the notes of Poppo, OSller, perfectly consistent as a piece of 

Dr. Arnold, and other commen- diplomatic interchange, 

tators, on these chapters. ' In particular, they do not take 

Neither these notes, nor the notice that it is the Athenian her- 

Scholiast, seem to me in all parts aid who first raises the question, 

satisfactory, nor do they seize the what is Athenian territory and 

spirit of the argument between what is Boeotian} and that h« 
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that at this moment the field of battle was under guard by 
a detachment of their army, ^ and that the Athenians could 
not obtain the dead bodies without permission. But since 
the Athenian herald had asserted the reverse as a matter 
of fact, we can hardly wonder that they resented the pro- 
duction of such an argument; meeting it by a reply suffi- 
ciently pertinent in mere diplomatic fencing. 

But if the Athenian herald, instead of raising the 
incidental point of territorial property, combined with an 
incautious definition of that which constituted territorial 
property, as a defence against the alleged desecration of 
the temple of Delium, — had confined himself to the main 
issue — he would have put the Boeotians completely in the 
wrong. According to principles universally respected in 
Greece, the victor, if solicited, was held bound to grant to 
the vanquished a truce for burying his dead; to grant and 
permit it absolutely, without annexing any conditions. On 
this, the main point in debate, the Boeotians sinned against 
the sacred international law of Greece, when they exacted 
the evacuation of the temple at Delium as a condition for 
consenting to permit the burial of the Athenian dead.' 
TFltimately, after they had taken Delium, we shall find that 
they did grant it unconditionally. We may doubt whether 
they would have ever persisted in refusing it, if the Athe»- 
nian herald had pressed this one important principle 
separately and exclusively — and if he had not, by an unskil- 
ful plea in vindication of the right to occupy and live at 
Delium, both exasperated their feelings, and furnished 
them with a- collateral issue as a means of evading the 
main demand. ^ 

defines Athenian territory to be that against Thebes— we may almost 

in which the force of Athens it suspect that in reality the Thebans 

superior. The retort of the Boeo- were more disposed than other 

tians refers to that definition ; not Greeks to override this obligation, 

to the question of rightful claim ' Thucydidds, in describing the 

to any territory, apart from actual state of mind of the Boeotians, 

superiority of force. does not seem to imply that they 

< Thucyd. iv. 97. thought this a good and valid 

' When we recollect, in con- ground, upon which they could di- 

nexion with this incident, and an- rectlytake their stand; but merely 

other in Xen. Hellen. iii. 6, 24, the that they considered it a fair diplo- 

legendary stories about the The- matic way of meeting the alternative 

bans refusing burial to the bodies raised by the Athenian herald, 

of slain enemies, in the cases of for t^Trpsni; means nothing more 

Polyneikes and the other Six Chiefs than this. 
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To judge this curious debate with perfect impartiality, 
we ought to add, in reference to the conduct of the Athe- 
nians in occupying Delium, — that for an enemy to make 
special choice of a temple, as a post to be fortified and 
occupied, was a proceeding certainly rare, perhaps hardly 
admissible, in Grecian warfare. Nor does the vindication 
offered by the Athenian herald meet the real charge pre- 
ferred. It is one thing for an enemy of superior force to 
overrun a country, and to appropriate everything within 
it, sacred as well as profane: it is another thing for a border 
enemy, not yet in sufficient force for conquering the whole, 
to convert a temple of convenient site into a regular 
garrisoned fortress, and make it a base of operations against 
the neighbouring population. On this ground, the Boeotians 
might reasonably complain of the seizure of Delium: though 
I apprehend that no impartial interpreter of Grecian inter- 
national custom would have thought them warranted in 
requiring the restoration of the place, as a peremptory con- 
dition to their granting the burial-truce when solicited. 

All negotiation being thus broken off, the Boeotian 
generals prepared to lay siege to Delium, aided siege and 
by 2000 Corinthian hoplites, together with some p^/iJj" J' 
Megarians and the late Peloponnesian garrison thVsao-^ 
of Nisaea — who joined after the news of the ***^"- 
battle. Though they sent for darters and slingers, probably 
(Etaeans, and JStolians, from the Maliac Gulf, yet their 
direct attacks were at first all repelled by the garrison, 
aided by an Athenian squadron off the coast, in spite of 
the hasty and awkward defences by which alone the fort 
was protected. At length they contrived a singular piece 
of fire-mechanism, whicn enabled them to master the place. 
They first sawed in twain a thick beam, pierced a channel 
through it long-ways from end to end, sheathed most part 
of the channel with iron, and then joined the two halves 
accurately together. From the farther end of this hollowed 
beam they suspended by chains a large metal pot, full of 
pitch, brimstone, and burning charcoal ; lastly, an iron tube, 
projected from the end of the interior channel of the beam, 

068' aO lon^vSovTQ 8 >) 8 tv Oictp The adrerb S^Qtv also marks the 

•zri^ ixsivtov ('A97]valu>v)* to 8i ix x^c reference to the special question, 

iauTu>v (Boiu)TU)v) suicptnic clvai as laid out hj the Athenian Ler- 

(XTioxplvaoQai, diciovTac xal iicoXaptiv aid. 
& dicaiToOoiv. 
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80 as to come near to the pot. Such was the machine, 
which, constructed at some distance, was brought on carts 
and placed close to the wall, near the palisading and the 
wooden towers. The Boeotians then applied great bellows 
to their own end of the beam, blowing violently a current 
of air through the interior channel, so as to raise an intense 
fire in the cauldron at the other end. The wooden portions 
of the wall, soon catching fire, became untenable for the 
defenders — who escaped in the best way they could, without 
attempting farther resistance. Two hundred of them were 
made prisoners, and a few slain; but the greater number 
got safely on shipboard. This recapture of Delium took 
place on the seventeenth day after the battle, during all 
which interval the Athenians slain had remained on the 
field unburied. Presently however arrived the Athenian 
herald to make fresh application for the burial-truce; 
which was now forthwith granted, and granted uncon- 
ditionally.^ 

Such was the memorable expedition and battle of 
BokratfiB Dclium — a fatal discouragement to the feeling 
and Aiki' of Confidence and hope which had previously 
sonatiy ^en^ reigned at Athens, besides the painful immediate 
gaged at loss which it inflicted on the city. Among the 
Delium. hoplites who took part in the vigorous charge 
and pushing of shields, the philosopher Sokrates is to be 
numbered. His bravery, both in the battle and the retreat, 
was much extolled by his friends, and doubtless with good 
reason. He had before served with credit in the ranks of 
the hoplites atPotidsBa, and he served also at Amphipolis; 
his patience under hardship, and endurance of heat and 
cold, being not less remarkable than his personal courage. 
He and his friend Laches were among those hoplites who 
in the retreat from Delium, instead of flinging away their 
arms and taking to flight, kept their ranks, their arms, and 
their firmness of countenance; insomuch that the pursuing 
cavalry found it dangerous to meddle with them, and turned 
to an easier prey in the disarmed fugitives. Alkibiades 
also served at Delium in the cavalry, and stood by Sokrates 
in the retreat. The latter was thus exposing his life at 
Delium nearly at the same time when Aristophanes was 
exposing him to derision in the comedy of the Clouds, as 
a dreamer alike morally worthless and physically incapable. 2 

' Thucyd. iv. 100, 101. * See Plato (Symposion, c. 86. p. 
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Severe as the blow was which the Athenians suffered 
at Delium, their disasters in Thrace about the March of 
same time, or towards the close of the same Brasidas 
summer and autumn, were yet more calamitous. Thesia^y to 
I have already mentioned the circumstances Thrace and 
which led to the preparation of a Lacedaemonian ^»c®do»*»- 
force intended to act against the Athenians in Thrace, 
under Brasidas, in concert with the Chalkidians, revolted 
Bubj ects of Athens, and with Perdikkas of Macedon. Having 
frustrated the Athenian designs against Megara (as de- 
scribed above), i Brasidas completed the levy of his division 
— 1700 hoplites, partly Helots, partly Dorian Pelopon- 
nesians — and conducted them, towards the close of the 
summer, to the Lacedaemonian colony of Herakleia, in the 
Trachinian territory near the Maliac Gulf. 

To reach Macedonia and Thrace, it was necessary for 
him to pass through Thessaly, which was no easy task; for 
the war had now lasted so long that every state in Greece 
had become mistrustful of the transit of armed forefgners. 
Moreover, the mass of the Thessalian population were 
decidedly friendly to Athens, and Brasidas had no sufficient 
means to force a passage; while, should he wait to apply 
for formal permission, there was much doubt whether it 
would be granted — and perfect certainty of such delay and 
publicity as would put the Athenians on their guard. But 
though such was the temper of the Thessalian people, yet 
the Thessalian governments, all oligarchical, sympathised 
with Lacedsemon. The federal authority or power of 
the tagus, which bound together the separate cities, was 
generally very weak. What was of still ^eater importance, 
the Macedonian Perdikkas, as well as the Chalkidians, had 
in every city powerful guests and partisans, whom they 

221 ; Laches, p. 181 ; Charmiddt^ p. Dirinat. i. 64 ; Plutarch, d« 0«nid 

153; Apolog. Sokzatis, p. 2d), Sokratis, c. 11, p. 681). 

Strabo, ix. p. 403. The scepticism of Athenseus (▼. 

Plutarch, Alkibiadds, c. 7. We p. 215) about the military service 

find it mentioned among the stories of Sokratfts is not to be defended 

told about Sokratds in the retreat — but it may probably be explained 

from Delium, that his life was bythe exaggerations and falsehoods 

preserved by the inspiration of his which he had read, ascribing to 

familiar dsemon or genius, which the philosopher superhuman gal« 

instructed him on one doubtful lantry. 

occasion which of two roads was > Bee above, page 156-167. 
the safe one to take (Cicero, de 
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prevailed upon to exert themselves actively in forwarding 
the passage of the army, i 

To these men Brasidas sent a message at Pharsalus, 
Bapidity ^^ soon as he reached Herakleia. Nikonidas 
and address of Larissa with other Thessalian friends of 
he^gets**^** Perdikkas, assembling at MelitsBa in Achaia 
through Phthiotis, Undertook to escort him through 
Thessaiy. Thessaly. By their countenance and support, 
combined with his own boldness, dexterity, and rapid 
movements, he was enabled to accomplish the seemingly 
impossible enterprise of running throuffh the country, not 
only without the consent, but against the feeling of its in- 
habitants — simply by such celerity as to forestal opposition. 
After traversing Achaia Phthi6tis, a territory dependent 
on the Thessalians, Brasidas began his march from Meliteea 
through Thessaly itself, along with his powerful native 
guides. Notwithstanding all possible secrecy and celerity, 
his march became so far divulged, that a body of volunteers 
from the neighbourhood, offended at the proceeding and 
unfriendly to Nikonidas, assembled to oppose his progress 
down the valley of the river Enipeus. Reproaching him 
with wrongful violation of an independent territory, by the 
introduction of armed forces without permission from the 
general government, they forbade him to proceed farther. 
His only chance of making progress lay in disarming their 
opposition by fair words. His guides excused themselves 
by saying that the suddenness of his arrival had imposed 
upon them as his guests the obligation of conducting him 
tnrough, without waiting to ask for formal permission: to 
offend their countrymen, however, was the farthest thing 
from their thoughts — and they would renounce the enter- 
prise if the persons now assembled persisted in their requi- 
sition. The same conciliatory tone was adopted by Brasidas 
himself. "He protested his strong feeling of respect and 
friendship for Thessaly and its inhabitants: his arms were 
directed against the Athenians, not against them: nor was 
he aware of any unfriendly relation subsisting between the 
Thessalians and Lacedaemonians, such as to exclude either 
of them from the territory of the other. Against the 
prohibition of the parties now before them, he could not 
possibly march forward, nor would he think of attempting 
it; but he put it to their good feeling whether they ought 

* Thucyd. iv. 7a 
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to prohibit him." Such conciliatory language was success* 
ful in softening the opponents and inducing them to dis- 
perse. But so afraid were his guides of renewed opposition 
m other parts, that they hurried him forward still more 
rapidly, 1 and he "passed through the country at a running 
pace without halting." Leaving Melitsea in the morning 
he reached Pharsalus on the same night, encamping on the 
river Apidanus: thence he proceeded on the next day to 
Phakium, and on the day afterwards into Perrhsebia^ — a 
territory adjoining to and dependent on Thessaly, under the 
mountain range of Olympus. Here he was in safety, so 
that his Thessalian guides left him; while the Perrhaebians 
conducted him over the pass of Olympus (the same over 
which the army of Xerxes had marched), to Dium in Ma- 
cedonia, in the territory of Perdikkas, on the northern 
edge of the mountain. ^ 

The Athenians were soon apprised of this stolen pas* 
sage, so ably and rapidly executed, in a manner Eeiationt 
which few other Greeks, certainly no other Lace- between 
dsemonian, would have conceived to be possible, and^erdik- 
Aware of the new enemy thus brought within kas— Bra- 
reach of their possessions in Thrace, they trans- Jito'an^*ao- 
mitted orders thither for greater vigilance, and commoda- 
at the same time declared open war against ^rSiibsua 
Perdikkas; 4 but unfortunately without sending —Perdikkas 
any efficient force, at a moment when timely de- *■ o^f®***^®^ 
fensive intervention was imperiously required. 

* Thucyd. iv. 78, *0 8^, xeXsuAv- In parleying with the opposing. 
Ttov TUDv dYu>Yu>v, icplv Tt icXiov ^u- band of Thessalians. Otherwise, 
OTTJvai t6xu>Xu90v, i;^u)pei oOSev iici- it would seem that the space be- 
o/wv Sp6|x({i. tweenMelitsea and Pharsalus would 

* The geography of Thessaly is not be a great distance to get over 
not sufficiently known to enable in an entire day*s march -consider- 
us to verify these positions with ing that the pace was as rapid as 
exactness. That which Thucydi- the troops could sustain. The much 
dds calls the Apidanus, is the river greater distance, between Larissa 
formed by the junction of the Api- and Melitsea, was traversed in one 
danus and Enipeus. See Kiepert^s night by Philip king of Macedon 
map of ancient Thessaly— Colonel (the son of Demetrius), with an 
Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, army carrying ladders and other 
ch. xlii. vol. iv. p. 470; and Dr. aids for attacking a town, Ao. (Po« 
Arnold's note on this chapter of lyb. v. 97.) 

Thucydidds. ■ Thucyd. iv. 78. 

We must suppose that Brasidas « Thucyd. iv. 82. 
vas detained a considerable time 
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Ferdikkas immediately invited Brasidas to join him 
in the attack of Arrhib»u8, prince of the Macedonians called 
LynkestsB, or of Lynkus ; a summons which the Spartan cou' d 
not decline, since Perdikkas provided half of the pay and 
maintenance of the army — but which he obeyed with reluct- 
ance, anxious as he was to commence operations against the 
allies of Athens. Such reluctance was still farther strength- 
ened by envoys from the Chalkidians of Thrace — who, as zea- 
lous enemies of Athens, joined him forthwith, but discour- 
aged any vigorous efforts to relieve Perdikkas from embarr- 
assing enemies in the interior, in order that the latter might 
be under more pressing motives to conciliate and assist 
them. Accordingly Brasidas, though he joined Perdikkas and 
marched along with the Macedonian army towards the 
territory of the Lynkest«, was not only averse to active 
military operations, but even entertained with favour pro- 
positions from Arrhib»us — wherein the latter expressed 
his wish to become the ally of Lacedsemon, and offered to 
refer all his differences with Perdikkas to the arbitration 
of the Spartan general himself. Communicating these 
propositions to Perdikkas, Brasidas invited him to listen 
to an equitable compromise, admitting Arrhibseus into the 
alliance of Lacedsemon. But Perdikkas indignantly refused : 
^^he had not called in Brasidas as a judge to decide disputes 
between him and his enemies, but as an auxiliary to put 
them down wherever he might point them out; and he 
protested against the iniquity of Brasidas in entering into 
terms with Arrhibseus, while the Lacedaemonian army was 
half paid and maintained by him" (Perdikkas). i Notwith- 
standing such remonstrance, and even a hostile protest, 
Brasidas persisted in his intended conference with Arrhi- 
bseus, and was so far satisfied with the propositions made, 
that he withdrew his troops without marching over the 
pass into Lynkus. Too feeble to act alone, Perdikkas 
loudly complained. He even contracted his allowance for 
the future, so as to provide for only one-third of the army 
of Brasidas instead of one-half. 

To this inconvenience, however, Brasidas submitted, 
Brasidas in haste to begin his march into Chalkidike, and 
?gYi?8? *^is oi)eration8 jointly with the Chalkidians, for 
Akanthus. seducingor subduing the subject-allies of Athens, 
parties^in ^^^ ^^^^ operation was against Akanthus, on 
the town, the isthmus of the peninsula of Athos, the ter- 

» Thucyd. iy. 88. 
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ritory of which he invaded a little before the vintage — 
probably about the middle of September; when the 
grapes were ripe, but still out, and the whole crop of 
course exposed to ruin at the hands of an enemy superior 
in force. So important was it to Brasidas to have escaped 
the necessity of wasting another month in conquering the 
LynkestsB. There was within the town of Akanthus a 

Earty in concert with the Chalkidians, anxious to admit 
im and to revolt openly from Athens. But the mass of 
the citizens were averse to this step. It was only by 
dwelling on the terrible loss from exposure of the crop 
without, that the anti- Athenian party could persuade them 
even to grant the request of Brasidas to be admitted 
singly 1 — so as to explain his purposes formally before the 
public assembly, which would take its own decision after- 
wards. "For a Lacedaemonian (says Thucydides) he was 
no mean speaker." If he is to have credit for that which 
we find written in Thucydides, such an epithet would be 
less than his desert. Doubtless however the substance of 
the speech is genuine: and it is one of the most interesting 
in Grecian history — partly as a manifesto of professed 
Lacedaemonian policy — partly because it had a great prac- 
tical effect in determining, on an occasion of paramount 
importance, a multitude which, though unfavourably in- 
clined to him, was not beyond the reach of argument. I 
give the chief points of the speech, without binding myself 
to the words. 

"Myself and my soldiers have been sent, Akanthians, 
to realise the purpose which we proclaimed on ^ j .^ 
beginning the war — that we took arms to liberate mitted per- 
Greece from the Athenians. Let no man blame sonaHyinto 

/» 1 . , I . . /» 11 the town to 

US tor having been long m commg, or tor the explain his 
mistake which we made at the outset in suppo- '^^^^r^ 
sing that we should quickly put down the Athe- J J?e ^tho 
nians by operations against Attica, without ex- Akanthian 
posing you to any risk. Enough, that we are 
now here on the first opportunity, resolved to put them 
down if you will lend us your aid. To find myself shut out 

' Thucyd. iy. 84. 01 Ss ictpl xapicottT68io<lTtS^u>2vToc» 

TOu S^x^''^^'^ auT6v xax' a XXiQ- icti98iv to rX^9o< bnb too Bpot* 

Xouc soTaalaCov, oT ts fxtxa oiSou $i^ao9al xt a6x6v f<.6vov xal 

xu)v XaXxi8iu>v^uvticdiYovxsc dxouaavxac ^ouXtuoaoOat, Si^exat, Ao» 
xal 6 6^{xor S|iu>c $t, fiia xq\» 
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of your town — nay, to find that I am not heartily welcomed 
— astonishes me. We Lacedseraonians undertook this long 
and perilous march, in the belief that we were coming to 
friends eagerly expecting us. It would indeed be mon- 
strous if you should now disappoint us, and stand out against 
your own freedom as well as against that of other Greeks. 
X our example, standing high as you do both for prudence 
and power, will fatally keep back other Greeks. It will 
make them suspect that I am wanting either in power to 
protect them against Athens, or in honest purpose. Now, 
in regard to power, my own present army was one which 
the Athenians, though superior in number, were afraid to 
fight near Nisaea; nor are they at all likely to send an 
equal force hither against me by sea. And in regard to 
my purpose, it is not one of mischief, but of liberation — 
the Lacedsemonian authorities having pledged themselves 
to me by the most solemn oaths, that every city which joins 
me shall retain its autonomy. You have therefore the best 
assurance both as to my purposes and as to my power: you 
need not apprehend that I am come with factious designs, 
to serve the views of any particular men among you, and 
to remodel your established constitution to the disad- 
vantage either of the Many or of the Few. That would 
be worse than foreign subjugation; and by such dealing 
we Lacedaemonians should be taking trouble to earn hatred 
instead of gratitude. We should play the part of unworthy 
traitors, worse even than that high-handed oppression of 
which we accuse the Athenians: we should a,t once violate 
our oaths, and sin against our strongest political interests. 
Perhaps you may say, that though you wish me well, you 
desire for your parts to be let alone, and to stand aloof 
from a dangerous struggle. You will tell me to carry my 
propositions elsewhere, to those who can safely embrace 
them, but not to thrust my alliance upon any people against 
their own will. If this should be your language, 1 shall 
first call your local gods and heroes to witness that I have 
come to you with a mission of good, and have employed 
persuasion in vain; I shall then proceed to ravage your 
territory and extort your consent, thinking myself justly 
entitled to do so, on two grounds. First, that the Lace- 
daemonians may not sustain actual damage from these good 
wishes which you profess towards me without actually 
joining — damage in the shape of that tribute which you 
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annually send to Athens. Next, that the Greeks generally 
may not be prevented by you from becoming free. It is 
only on the ground of common good that we Lacedaemo- 
nians can justify ourselves for liberating any city against 
its own will. But as we are conscious of desiring only 
extinction of the empire of others, not acquisition of empire 
for ourselves, — we should fail in our duty if we suffered 
you to obstruct that liberation which we are now carrying 
to all. Consider well my words then: take to yourselves 
the glory of beginning the aera of emancipation for Greece 
— save your own properties from damage — and attach an 
ever-honourable name to the community of Akanthus." ^ 

Nothing could be more plausible or judicious than 
this language ofBrasidas to theAkanthians — nor had they 
any means of detecting the falsity of the assertion (which 
he afterwards repeated in other places besides) 2 that he 
had braved the forces of Athens at Nisaea with Debate in 
the same army as that now on the outside of *Jf -A-^can- 
the walls. Perhaps the simplicity of his speech Bembiy, and 
and manner may even have lent strength to his decision of 

A , , , P T , V the major- 

c^ssurances. As soon as he had retired, the ity roting 
Bubiect was largely discussed in the assembly, *®®'f*^y,*° 

•it 1 j/i? •' p ' • iiT admit him, 

> With much dinerence or opinion among the after much 
speakers, and perfect freedom on both sides: opposition, 
and the decision, not called for until after a long debate, 
was determined partly by the fair promises of Brasidas, 
partly by the certain loss which the ruin of the vine-crop 
would entail. The votes of the citizens present being 
taken secretly, a majority resolved to accede to the pro- 
positions ofBrasidas and revolt from Athens. ^ Exacting 
the renewal of his pledge and that of the LacedsBmonian 
authorities, for the preservation of full autonomy to every 
city which should join him, they received his army into 
the town. The neighbouring city of Stageirus (a colony 
of Andros,asAkanthus also was) soon followed the example.* 
There are few acts in history wherein Grecian political 
reason and morality appear to greater advantage than in this 
proceeding of theAkanthians. The habit of fair, free, and 

' Thucyd. ir. 86, 86, 87. t6 iica7u>Ya tlictiv t6v BpioiSav xal 

» Thucyd. ir. 108. itepl too xdpitoo 96P(|*, lYvioaav ol 

• Thucyd. !▼. 88. 01 8i 'Axiv9ioi, itXsioo? d^plataoQai 'A9i)vaiu)v. 

'icoXXu>v XcydivTUDv npoxtpov in d(i- * Thucyd. ir. 68; Diodor. ^il. 67. 
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pacifie diBetission — the established respect to the vote of 
the majority — the care to protect individual independence 
Befleotiont of judgement by secret suffrage — the deliberate 
"KKjeedin estimate of reasons on both sides by each indivi- 
- good dual citizen — all these main laws and conditions 
habiti*^f ^^ healthy political action appear as a part of 
the Akftn- the Confirmed character of the Akanthians. We 
tbUns. shall not find Brasidas entering other towns in 
a way so creditable or so harmonious. 

But there is another inference which the scene jost 
Xridenoe described irresistibly suggests. It affords Uie 
''r^MedSl' cl®*'^®^* proof that the Akanthians had little to 
affords, that complaiu of as subject-allies of Athens, and that 
cit^Mns °' ^^®y would have continued in that capacity, if 
(ftmong the left to their own choice without the fear of 
«iiie8*ww ^*^^g their crop destroyed. Such is the pro- 
xiot^hftte nounced feeling of the mass of the citizens: the 
Athene and party who desire otherwise .are in a decided 
anxious to minority. It is only the combined effect, of 
revolt. severe impending loss and of tempting assurances 

held out by the worthiest representative whom Sparta ever 
sent out, which induces them to revolt from Athens. Nor 
even then is the resolution taken without long opposition, 
and a large dissentient minority, in a case where secret 
suffrage ensured free and genuine expression of preference 
from every individual. Now it is impossible that the scene 
in Akanthus at this critical moment could have been of 
such a character, had the empire of Athens been practic- 
ally odious and burdensome to the subject-allies, as it is 
commonly depicted. Had such been the fact — had the 
Akanthians felt that the imperial ascendency of Athens 
oppressed them with hardship or humiliation from which 
their neighbours, the revolted Chalkidians in Olynthus and 
elsewhere, were exempt — they would have hailed the advent 
of Brasidas with that cordiality which he himself expected 
and was surprised not to find. The sense of present 
grievance, always acute and often excessive, would have 
stood out as their prominent impulse. They would have 
needed neither intimidation nor cajolery to induce them to 
throw open their gates to the liberator — who, in his speech 
within tne town, finds no actual suffering to appeal to, but 
is obliged to gain over an audience, evidently unwilling, 
by alternate threats and promises. 
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As in Akanthus, so in most of the other Thracian sub- 
jects of Athens — the bulk of the citizens, though strongly 
solicited by the Chalkidians, manifest no sponteneous dis- 
position to revolt from Athens. We shall find the party 
who introduce Erasidas to be a conspiring minority, who 
not only do not consult the majority beforehand, but act in 
such a manner as to leave no free option to the majority 
afterwards, whether they will ratify or reject; bringing in 
a foreign force to overawe them and compromise them 
without their own consent in hostility against Athens. Now 
that which makes the events of Akanthus so important as 
an evidence, is, that the majority is not thus entrapped and 
compressed, but pronounces its judgement freely after ample 
discussion. The grounds of that judgement are clearly set 
forth to us, so as to show, that hatred of Athens, if even it 
exists at all, is in no way a strong or determining feeling. 
Had there existed any sUch strong feeling among the sub- 
ject-allies of Athens in the Chalkidic peninsula, there was 
no Athenian force now present to hmder them all from 
opening their gates to the liberator Brasidas by spontaneous 
majorities; as he himself, encouraged by the sanguine pro- 
mises of the Chalkidians, evidently expected that they 
would do. But nothing of this kind happened. 

That which I before remarked in recounting the revolt 
of MitylSne, a privileged ally of Athens — is now confirmed 
in the revolt of Akanthus, a tributary, and subject-ally. 
The circumstances of both prove that imperial Athens 
neither inspired hatred nor occasioned painful grievance, 
to the population of her subject-cities generally. The move- 
ments against her arose from party-minorities, of the same 
character as that PlatsBan party which introduced the 
Theban assailants into Platsea at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war. There are of course differences of 
sentiment between one town and another; but the conduct 
of the towns generally demonstrates that the Athenian 
empire was not felt by them to be such a scheme of plunder 
and oppression as Mr. Mitford and others would have us 
believe. It is indeed true that Athens managed her empire 
with reference to her own feelings and interest, and that 
her hold was rather upon the prudence than upon the affec- 
tion of her allies ; except in so far as those among them 
who were democratically governed, sympathised with her 
democracy. It is also true that restrictions in any form on 
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the autonomy of each separate city were offensive to the 
political instincts of the Greeks: moreover Athens took less 
and less pains to disguise or soften the real character of 
her empire, as one resting simply on established fact and 
superior force. But this is a different thing from the 
endurance of practical hardship and oppression, which, had 
it been real, would have inspired strong positive hatred 
among the subject-allies — such Erasidas expected to find 
universal in Thrace, but did not really find|.in spite of the 
easy opening which his presence afforded. 

The acquisition of Akanthus and Stageirus enabled 
Brasida Brasidas in no very long time to extend his conr 
establishes quests; to enter Argilus — and from thence to 
inteiii- make the capital acquisition of Amphipolis. 
Argilus. He Argilus was situated between Stageirus and 

lays his the river Strymon, along the western bank of 
Surprise of* which river its territory extended. Along the 
Ampm- eastern bank of the same river, — south of the 
^^ ** lake which it forms under the name of Kerkinitis, 

and north of the town of Eion at its mouth, — was situated 
the town and territory of AmpTiipolis, communicating with 
the lands of Argilus by the important bridge there situated. 
The Argilians were colonists from Andros, like Akanthus 
and Stageirus. The adhesion of those two cities to Brasidas 
gave him opportunity to cultivate intelligences in Argilus, 
wherein there had existed a standing discontent against 
Athens, ever since the foundation of the neighbouring city 
of Amphipolis. ^ The latter city had been established by 
the Athenian Agnon, at the head of a numerous body of 
colonists, on a spot belonging to the Edonian Thracians 
called Ennea Hodoi or Nine Ways, about five years prior 
to the commencement of the war (b.c. 437); after two pre- 
vious attempts to colonise it, — one by Histiaeus and Aris- 
tagoras at the period of the Ionic revolt, and a second by 
the Athenians about 465 b.c. — both of which lamentably 
failed. So valuable however was the site, from its vicinity 
to the gold and silver mines near Mount Pangseus and to 
large forests of ship-timber, as well as for command of the 
Strymon, and for commerce with the interior of Thrace and 
Macedonia — that the Athenians had sent a second expedition 

■ Thucyd. iv. 103. (jiaXiaTa 8i ol xoi xa\ eiti^ouXeuovTe? t<J) X*"P^H* 
'ApYiXioi, eYYU<; t8 itpoooixouvie? xol (Amphipolis). 
del TcoTS Toic 'AQTjvaioi? 6vts; uitoit- 
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"under Agnon, who founded the city and gave it the 
name of Amphipolis. The resident settlers there, however, 
were only in small proportion Athenian citizens; the rest 
of mixed origin, some of them Argilian — a considerable 
number Chalkidians. The Athenian general Eukles was 
governor in the town, though seemingly with no paid force 
under his command. His colleague Thucydides the histor- 
ian was in command of a small fleet on the coast. 

Among these mixed inhabitants a conspiracy was 
organised to betray the town to Brasidas. The inhabitants 
of Argilus as well as the Chalkidians each tampered with 
those of the same race who resided in Amphipolis; while 
the influence of Perdikkas, not inconsiderable in con- 
sequence of the commerce of the place with Macedonia, 
was also employed to increase the number of partisans. 
Of all the instigators, however, the most strenuous as well 
as the most useful were the inhabitants of Argilus. Am- 
phipolis, together with the Athenians as its founders, had 
been odious to them from its commencement. Its founda- 
tion had doubtless abridged their commerce and importance 
as masters of the lower course of the Strymon. They had 
been long laying snares against the city, and the arrival of 
Brasidas now presented to them an unexpected chance of 
success. It was they who encouraged him to attempt the 
surprise, deferring proclamation of their own defection from 
Athens until they could make it subservient to his conquer 
of Amphipolis. 

Starting with his army from Arne in the Chalkidic 
peninsula, Brasidas arrived in the afternoon at Aulon and 
Bromiskus, near the channel whereby the lake Bolbe is 
connected with the sea. From hence, after his men had 
supped, he began his night-march to Amphipolis, ^ ^^^ 
on a cold and snowy night of November or the Night-marcii 
beginning of December. He reached Argilus j' BramdM 
in the middle of the night, whei*e the leaders at through ' 
once admitted him, proclaiming their revolt from 4'^*l"^ *^ 
Athens. With their aid and guidance, he then strymon 
hastened forward without delay to the bridge ^^^ AmpW- 
across the Strymon, which he reached before ^^ 
break of day. i It was guarded only by a feeble piquet — 

* Thucyd. Iv. 104. KaTt9Tif)9av -cov Bekker*8 reading of npo lio ap- 
oTpocTov npo Su> ini ti^v ificpupav tou pears to me preferable to it poou). The 
KOxapioO. latter-word really adds uuthiug to 
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the town of Ampliipolis itself being situated on the hill at 
some little distance higher up the river ;i so that Brasidas, 
preceded by the Argilian conspirators, surprised and over- 
powered the guard without difficulty. Thus master of this 
important communication, he crossed with his army forth- 
with into the territory of Amphipolis, where his arrival 
spread the utmost dismay and terror. The governor Eukles, 
the magistrates, and the citizens, were all found wholly un- 
prepared : the lands belonging to the city were occupied 
by residents with their families and property around them, 
calculating upon undisturbed security, as if there had been 
no enemy within reach. Such of these as were close to the 
city succeeded in running thither with their families, though 
leaving their property exposed — but the more distant be- 
came in person as well as in property at the mercy of the 
invader. Even within the town, filled with the friends and 
relatives of these victims without, indescribable confusion 
reigned, of which the conspirators within tried to avail 
themselves in order to get the gates thrown open. And so 
complete was the disorganisation, that if Brasidas had 
marched up without delay to the gates and assaulted the 
town, many persons supposed that he would have carried 
it at once. Such a risk however was too great even for his 
boldness — the rather as repulse would have been probably 
his ruin. Moreover, confiding in the assurances of the con- 
spirators that the gates would be thrown open, he thought 

the meaning; whereas the fact that and Bloomfield are right, I think, 

Brasidas got over the river hefore in considering t^c fiiaf)daKu>c as 

daylight is one hoth new and ma- governed hy diccx^i and not "by 

terial : it is not necessarily im- itXeov— "the city is at some distance 

plied in the previous words exclv^ from the crossing:" and the ob- 

T^ vuxTt. jection which Poppo makes against 

« Thncyd. iv. 104. 'Aici/ei hi t6 them, that itXiov must necessarily 

ic6Xi9|Aa itXdov t^« Siapdastwc, xol o'i imply a comparison with some- 

xaOeiTo xel^T] (U9icep vuv, ^uXaxij 6c thing, cannot be sustained: for Thn* 

Tic Pp«X*^* xaGeiffTiQxti, Ac. cydidfis often uses ex nXslovo? (iv. 

Dr. Arnold, with Dobree, Poppo, 103; viii. 88) as precisely identical 

and most of the commentators, with ix icoXXou (i. 68; iv.67; v. 69); 

translate these words — «the town also nspl itXtiovoc. 

(of Amphlpolis) isfEurther off(from Ar- In the following chapter, on 00* 

gilus) than the passage of the river." casion of the battle of Amphipolis, 

But this must bo of course true, some farther remarks will be found 

and conveys no new information, on the locality, with a plan an- 

seeing that Brasidas had to cross nexed. 
the river to reach the town. Smith 
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it safer to seize as many persons as he could ftrom the out- 
citizens, as a means of working upon the sentiments of those 
within the walls. Lastly, this process of seizure and plunder, 
being probably more to the state of his own soldiers, could 
not well be hindered. 

But he waited in vain for the opening of the gates. 
The conspirators in the city, in spite of the He becomes 
complete success of their surprise and the uni- Jv*"i®n?' 
versal dismay around them, found themselves round Am- 
unable to carry the majority along with them. PM'^f^*?? 
As in Akanthus, so in Amphipolis, those who appointed* 
really hated Athens and wished to revolt were ^^ gaining 
only a party-minority. The greater number of into the 
citizens, at this critical moment, stood by Eukles *o^n- 
and the few native Athenians around him in resolving upon 
defence, and in sending off an express to Thucydides at 
Thasos (the historian), the colleague of Eukles, as general 
in the region of Thrace, for immediate aid. This step, of 
course immediately communicated toBrasidas from within, 
determined him to make every effort for enticing the Am- 
phipolitans to surrender before the reinforcement should 
arrive; the rather as he was apprised that Thucydides^ 
being a large proprietor and worker of gold mines in the 
neighbouring region, possessed extensive personal influence 
among the Thracian tribes, and would be able to bring them 
together for the relief of the place, in conjunc- ^ ^^ ^ 
tion with his own Athenian squadron. He there* the citisens 
fore sent in propositions for surrender on the i**® °*o*J, 

, « vi X X • J. favourable 

most favourable terms — guaranteemg to every terms of ca. 
citizen who chose to remain, Amphipolitan or pitoiation,, 

A 11. • 1' J -J * -Ai. which, they 

even Athenian, continued residence with un- secept. 
disturbed property and equal political riffhts — Amphipoiis 

J x-x ui- i.X_x capitulates. 

and granting to every one who chose to depart, 

five days for the purpose of carrying away his effects. 

Such easy conditions, when made known in the city, 
produced presently a sensible change of opinion among the 
citizens — proving acceptable both to Athenians and Am- 
phipolitans, though on different grounds. * The properties 
of the citizens without, as well as many of their relatives, 

> Thuoyd. !▼. 106. 01 Si icoXXol indicate both the change of view, 

axouaavxec &XXoi6T(poi ifivovTO compared with what had been 

Tdc 7vu)fiaC) Ac. before, and new divergence intro* 

The word dXXotiTspot seems to duced among themselves. 
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were all in ihe hands of Brasidas. No one counted upon 
the speedy arrival of reinforcement — and even if it did 
arrive, the city might be preserved, but the citizens without 
would still be either slain or made captive: a murderous 
battle would ensue, and perhaps after all, BrasidaS; assisted 
by the party within, might prove victorious. The Athe- 
nian citizens in Amphipolis, knowing themselves to be ex- 
posed to peculiar danger, were perfectly well-pleased with 
Lis offer, as extricating them from a critical position and 
procuring for them the means of escape, with comparative- 
ly little loss; while the non-Athenian citizens, partakers 
in the same relief from peril, felt little reluctance in ac- 
cepting a capitulation wnich preserved both their rights 
and their properties inviolate, and merely severed theni 
from Athens — towards which city they felt, not hatred^ 
but indifference. Above all, the friends and relatives of 
the citizens exposed in the out-region were strenuous in 
urging on the capitulation, so that the conspirators soon 
became bold enough to proclaim themselves openly — in- 
sisting upon the moderation of Brasidas and the prudence 
of admitting him. Eukles found that the tone of opinion, 
even among his own Athenians, was gradually turned against 
him. He could not prevent the acceptance of the terms^ 
and the admission of the enemy into the city, on that 
same day. 

No such resolution would have been adopted, had the 
Thucydidfts citizens been aware how near at hand Thucy- 
Ei"^*from ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ forces were. The message des- 
Thasos with patched early in the morning from Amphipolis 
wn— not*i' ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ Thasos with seven triremes; with 
time to which he instantly put to sea, so as to reach 
preserve jjion at the mouth of the Strymon, within three 

Amphipolis ., « . i • t ii • tt 

—he pre- miles 01 Amphipohs, on the same evening, lie 
serves Eion. hoped to be in time for saving Amphipolis: 
but the place had surrendered a few hours before. He 
arrived indeed only just in time to preserve Eion; for 
parties in that town were already beginning to concert the 
admission of Brasidas, who would probably have entered 
it at daybreak the next morning. Thucydides, putting the 
place in a condition of defence, successfully repelled ^n 
attack which Brasidas made both by land and by boats on 
the river. He at the same time received and provided for 
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the Athenian citizens who were retiring from Amphi- 
polis. 1 

The capture of this city, perhaps the most important 
of all the foreign possessions of Athens — and the opening 
of the bridge over the Strymon, by which even all her 
eastern allies became approachable by land — occasioned 
prodigious emotion throughout all the Grecian world. The 
dismay felt at Athens * was greater than had Alarm and 
been ever before experienced. Hope and joy ^^^^f^ \^^' 
prevailed among her enemies, while excitement Athens by 
and new aspirations became widely spread among the capture 
her subject-allies. The bloody defeat at Delium, Joiis— ^n." 
and the unexpected conquests of Brasidas, now creased 
again lowered the prestige of Athenian success, among her 
sixteen months after it had been so powerfully enemies, 
exalted by the capture of Sphakteria. The loss of reputa- 
tion, which Sparta had then incurred, was now compensated 
by a reaction against the unfounded terrors since conceived 
about the probable career of her enemy. It was not merely 
the loss of Amphipolis, serious as that was, which distressed 
the Athenians; but also their insecurity respecting the 
maintenance of their whole empire. They knew not which 
of their subject-allies might next revolt, in contemplation 
of aid from Brasidas, facilitated by the newly-acquired 
Strymonian bridge. And as the proceedings of that gen- 
eral counted in part to the credit of his country, it was 
believed that Sparta, now for the first time shaking off her 
languor, 3 had taken to herself the rapidity and enterprise 
once regarded as the exclusive characteristic of Athens. 

But besides all these chances of evil to the Athenians, 
there was another yet more threatening — the personal 

> Thucyd. !▼. 105, 106; Diodor. conqaest of Macedonia. Of the 

xii. 68. four regions into which the Bo« 

* Thucyd. iv. 108. 'EyofjiivTjc SI t^<; mans distributed Macedonia, "pars 

*A(xcpiTc6X(u)<, oi 'AGTjvaloi t« (xifa prima (says Livy, xlv. SO) habet 

Seoc xaxiaxTjoavi &c. opportunitatem Amphipoleos; quse 

The prodigious importance of objects claudit omnos ab oriente 

the site of Amphipolis, with its sole in Macedoniam aditus." 

adjoining bridge forming the com- ' Thucyd. iv. 108. To Se ^liYterTov, 

munication between the regions Sia t6 tjSovi^v iyov iv Ttp ouxUa, xal 

east and west of Strymon — was Sxi t6 icpwTov Aaxe8at(xovlu>v 

felt not only by Philip of Mace- 6pY*''''''^t*>v 'l^sXXov icetpa aOat, 

don (as will hereafter appear), but xivfiuvtuttv icoevtI Tp6icu> iTo'<|AOt iioxn' 

also by the Bomans after their (the subject-allies of Athens). 
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ascendency and position of Brasidas himself. It was not 
merely the holdness, the fertility of aggressiYe 
nary per-' resource, the quick movements, the power of 
•oBAigioryj stimulating the minds of soldiers — wmch lent 
influence, efficiency to that general; but also his incorrupi- 
»«<1»*JJ|J *»y ible probity, his good faith, his moderation, 
his abstinence from party-cruelty or corruption, 
and from all intermeddling with the internal constitutions 
of the different cities — in strict adherence to that manifesto 
whereby Sparta had proclaimed herself the liberator of 
Greece. Such talents and such official worth had never 
before been seen combined. Set off as they were by the 
full brilliancy of successes, such as were deemed incredible 
before they actually occurred, they inspired a degree of 
confidence, and turned a tide of opinion, towards this 
eminent man, which rendered him personally one of the 
first powers in Greece. Numerous solicitations were trans- 
mitted to him atAmphipolis from parties among the subject- 
allies of Athens, in their present temper of large hopes 
from him and diminished fear of the Athenians. The anti- 
Athenian party in each was impatient to revolt, the rest 
of the population less restrained by fear. * 

Of those who indulged in these sanguine calculations, 
Inaction many had yet to learn by painful experience 
and d 68- that Athens was still but little abated in power. 
Sf \theii8 Still her inaction during this important autumn 
b^ttie*^ f ^^^ been such as may well explain their mistake. 
Deiiuni; It might have been anticipated that on hearing 
especially^ the alarming news of the junction of Brasidas 
to arresting with the Chalkidians and Perdikkas so close 
^^uestB^ot ^V^^ their dependent allies, they would forth- 
Brasidas in with have sent a competent force to Thrace — 
Thrace. which, if despatched at tha t time, would probably 
have obviated all the subsequent disasters. So they would 
have acted at any other time— and perhaps even then, if 
Perikles had been alive. But the news arrived just at the 
period when Athens was engaged in the expedition against 
Boeotia, which ended very shortly in the ruinous defeat of 
Delium. Under the discouragement arising from the death 
of the Strategus Hippokrates and 1000 citizens, the idea of 
a fresh expedition to Thrace wouM probably have been in- 
tolerable to Athenian hoplites. The hardships of a winter 

« Thucyd. iv. 108. 
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service in Thrace, as experienced a few years before in the 
blockade of Potidsea, would probably also aggravate their 
reluctance. In Grecian history, we must steadfastly keep 
in mind that we are reading about citizen soldiers, not about 
professional soldiers; and that the temper of the time, 
whether of confidence or dismay, modifies to an unspeak* 
able degree all the calculations of military and political 
prudence. Even after the rapid success of Brasidas, not 
merely at Akanthus and Stageirus, but even at Amphipolis, 
they sent only a few inadequate guards ^ to the points most 
threatened — thus leaving to their enterprising enemy the 
whole remaining winter for his operations, without hind- 
rance. Without depreciating the merits of Brasidas, we 
may see that his extraordinary success was in great part 
owing to the no less extraordinary depression which at that 
time pervaded the Athenian public: a feeling encouraged 
by Nikias and other leading men of the same party, who 
were building upon it their hopes of getting the Lace- 
daemonian proposals for peace accepted. 

But while we thus notice the short-comings of Athens 
in not sending timely forces against Brasidas, j^q„ ^f 
we must at the same time admit, that the most Amphipoiia 
serious and irreparable loss which she sustained ^ "the"*^** 
— that of Amphipolis — was the fault of her negligence 
officers more than her own. Eukles and the SLn ^otm-*" 
historian Thucydides, the two joint Athenian manders— 
commanders in Thrace, to whom was confided ^e^hlsto-**^ 
the defence of that important town, had means nan Thucy- 
amply sufficient to place it beyond all risk of '**^**' 
capture, had they employed the most ordinary vigilance 
and precaution beforehand. That Thucydides became an 
exile immediately after this event, and remained ^ ^ . 
so for twenty years, is certain from his own nian» 
statement. And we hear, upon what in this case ^^^}^^ ^^"- 
is quite sufficient authority, that the Athenians thepropoBi- 
condemned him (probablyEukles also) to banish- ^y» <>' 
ment, on the proposition of Kleon.2 

In considering this sentence, historians ^ commonly 
treat Thucydides as an innocent man, and find nothing to 

* Thucyd. iv. 108. Ol piiv 'A9>}v«Toi of Thncydidds by Mareellinus, pre- 
<puXax&c a>< i^ iXlYou xal ev xei(tu>vi fixed to all the editions, p. 19, ed. 
SiiicspiTCov ii Tdtc ic6Xetc, Ao. Arnold. 

* Thucyd. ▼.26. See the biography * I transcribe the main features 
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oondemn except the calumnies of the demagogue, followed 
by the injustice of the people. But this view of the case 
cannot be sustained, when we brin^ together all the facts 
even as indicated by Thucydides himself. 

At the moment when Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, 
o , , Thucydides was at Thasos; and the event is 

Sentence of , "^ ,. j t-l x-l i -a 

banishment always Qiscussed as if he was there by necessity 

Th'**^d°d6 ^^ ^^^y — *® ^^ Thasos was his special mission. 

by?heAthe'- Now we know from his own statement that his 

nians— command was not special or confined to Thasos, 

groundg of tt j. • • j. j i -j.!. 

that sen- He was Sent as joint commander along with 
tence. He Eukles generally to Thrace, and especially to 
curred Uieir Amphipolis.i Both of them were jointly and 
verdict of severally responsible for the proper defence of 
gui ty. Amphipolis, with the Athenian empire and 

interests in that quarter. Such nomination of two or more 

from the account of Dr. Thirlwall, country in the season of her deep- 

whose judgement coincides on this est humiliation by the public 

occasion with what is generally calamities. So much only can be 

given (Hist, of Greece, ch. xxiii. gathered with certainty from his 

vol. iii. p. 268). language: for he has not condes- 

"On the evening of the same day, cended to mention either the charge 

Thucydides, with seven galleys which was brought against him> 

which be happened to have with or the nature of the sentence, 

him at Thasos, when he received which he may either have suffered, 

the despatch from Euklfes, sailed or avoided by a voluntary exile, 

into the mouth of the Strymon, A statement, very probable in 

and learning the fall of Amphipolis itself, though resting on slight 

proceeded to put Eion in a state authority, attributes his banishment 

of defence. His timely arrival to Kleon's calumnies: that the 

saved the place, which Brasidas irritation produced hy the losa of 

attacked the next morning, both Amphipolis should have been so 

from the river and the land, with- directed against an innocent ohject^ 

out effect: and the refugees, who would perfect'y accord with the 

retired by virtue of the treaty from character of the people and of the 

Amphipolis, found shelter at Eion, demagogue. Posterity has gained 

and contributed to its security, by the injustice of his contempor- 

The historian rendered an important sries," Ac. 

service to his country: and it does * Thucyd. iv. 104. Oi 8' evavTioi 

not appear that human prudence toic i:po5i8ooai (that is, at Amphi- 

and activity could have accomplished polls) xpatoOvTsc xtji tcXiqQsi axjxa 

anything more under the same cir- jx-fj aOTlxa tic izxiXa^ dvoiYsaSai, 

cnmstancea. Yet his unavoidable icifxicouat (isxA £6xXeou< too otpaxTj- 

failure proved the occasion of a ^o^i 8c4»T<Ji>v 'A87]vaiu); rwop-^-aliToi^ 

sentence, under which he spent 9uXa^ tou ywplou, eici tov Sxepov 

twenty years of his life in exile: axpaT>}Yov xwv iitl 8paxif]Ct 

and ho was only restored to his 6ouxu$18t]v xov 'OX6pou, oc 
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officers, co-ordinate and jointly responsible, was the usual 
habit of Athens, wherever the scale or the area of military- 
operations was considerable — instead of one supreme re- 
sponsible commander, with subordinate officers acting under 
him and responsible to him. If, then, Thucydides "was 
stationed at Thasos" (to use the phrase of Dr. Thirlwall), 
this was because he chose to station himself there, in the 
exercise of his own discretion. 

Accordingly, the question which we have to put is, 
not whether Thucydides did all that could be done, after 
he received the alarming express at Thasos (which is the 
part of the case that he sets prominently before us), but 
whether he and Eukles jointly took the best general mea- 
sures for the security of the Athenian empire in Thrace — 
especially for Amphipolis, the first jewel of her empire. 

They suffer Athens to be robbed of that jewel, — and 
how? Had they a difficult position to defend? Were they 
overwhelmed by a superior force? Were they distracted 
by simultaneous jevolts in different places, or assailed by 
enemies unknown or unforeseen? Not one of these grounds 
for acquittal can be pleaded. First, their position was of 
all others the most defensible. They had only to keep the 
bridge over the Strymon adequately watched and guarded 
— or to retain the Athenian squadron at Eion — and Amphi- 
polis was safe. Either one or the other of these precautions 
would have sufficed: both together would have sufficed so 

TdSs ^uveYpa^"''^* Svxa icepl inl 6paxT]c; which woald mean in 

6 d a V, (eoTi 6' >] v^aoc, Ilapiiuv substance the same thing, though 

dicoixla, d7:8X0U9a t^c 'AfxcpiicoXttuc not so precisely, nor so suitably 

7](xiosia< 7}|x8pac fidXiata icXouv) xs- to the usual manner of the histor- 

XeuovTec acpisi fioTideiv. ian. Bloomfield, Bekker, and Gol- 

Here Thucydidds describes him- ler have all introduced t(I>v into 

self as ''the other general along the text, on the authority of yarious 

with Euklds, of the region of or MSS. : Poppo and Dr. Arnold also 

towards Thrace." There cannot be both express a preference for it, 

a clearer designation of the ex- though they still leave t6v in the 

tensive rango of his functions and text. 

duties. The same words xou i-epou Moreover the words of Thucydi- 

OTp3TY]you are used respecting the dds himself in the passage where 

two joint commanders Hippokratds he mentions his own long exile, 

and Demosthends (Thuoyd. iv. 67 plainly prove that he was sent out 

and iv. 43). as general, not to Thasos, but to 

I adopt here the reading tu)v iict AmplitpoZtff— (v. 26) xal ^uvif)T] (jloi 

6pax7]( (the genitive case of the ^cuysiv ttjv sfiauTou Itt] (txovi (ASti 

well-known Taucydidean phrase xd xijv ic 'A{i.f licoXtv oxpaxiJY^^^t 

eici 8paxY]c) in preference to xbv Ac. 
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amply, as probably to prevent the scheme of attack from 
being formed. Next, the force under Brasidas was in no 
way superior — not even adequate to the capture of the 
inferior place Eion, when properly guarded — much less to 
that of Amphipolis. Lastly, there were no simultaneous 
revolts to distract attention, nor unknown enemies to con- 
found a well-laid scheme of defence. There was but one 
enemy, in one quarter, having one road by which to ap- 

S roach ; an enemy of surpassing merit indeed, and eminently 
angerous to Athens — but without any chance of success, 
except from the short-comings of the Athenian officers. 

Now Thucydides and Eukles both knew that Brasidas 
had prevailed upon Akanthus and Sta^eirus to revolt, and 
that too in such a way as to extend his own personal in- 
fluence materially. They knew that the population of 
Argilus was of Andrian origin, ^ like that of Akanthus and 
Stageirus, and therefore peculiarly likely to be tempted by 
the example of those two towns. Lastly, they knew (and 
Thucydides himself tells us 2) that this Argilian population 
— whose territoiy bordered on the Strymon and the western 
foot of the bridge, and who had many connexions in Amphi- 
polis — had been long disaffected to Athens, and especially 
to the Athenian possession of that city. Yet having such 
foreknowledge, ample warning for the necessity of a vigilant 
defence, Thucydides and Eukles withdraw, or omit, both 
the two precautionsupon which the security of Ampliipolis 
rested — precautions both of them obvious, either of them 
sufficient. The one leaves the bridge under a feeble guard, ^ 
and is caught so unprepared every way, that one might 
suppose Athens to be in profound peace; the other is found 
with his squadron, not at Eion, but at Thasos — an island 
out of all possible danger, either from Brasidas (who had 
no ships) or any other enemy. The arrival of Brasidas 
comes on both of them like a clap of thunder. Nothing more 
is required than this plain fact, under the circumstances, 
to prove their improvidence as commanders. 

' Compare Thucyd. iv. 84, 88, 103. t* exieXtlovo? npo? too? efxitoXi- 

» Thucyd. iv. 103. jtaXiaxa 5s teoovTa^ acpujv «xei Stiux; ev5oG>j<jeTat 

ol 'ApylXioi, cYY'^^ '^* itpoaoi- rj itoXi?, Ac. 

xouvtec xal del icoxs toi« 'Thucyd. iv. 103. ^uXoxi) Si 

'AGrivaloic 6vT8« unoiTTOixal tic fipax*ia xo9eiffT^xei, i^v 

STCifioyXtoovTe? x*^ x^P^V P^a ^ajAevoc pa5lu>« 6 BpaaiSac, 

(Amphipolis), iiteiSr)^ napixuxsv 6 &|xa jtev t^< TCpoSooia^ oy(J7)c, apia 64 

xaip6« xal BpaalSo? ^XOev, InpaUv xal x^^fJ^^vo? 6vto« xol drcpoffSo- 
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The presence of Thucydides on the station of Thrace 
was important to Athens, partly because he possessed 
valuable family-connexions, mining-property, and command- 
ing influence among the continental population round 
Amphipolis. i This was one main reason why he was named. 
The Athenian people confide much in his private influence, 
over and above the public force under his command — look- 
ing to him even more than to his colleague Eukles for the 
continued security of the tpwn: instead of which they find 
that not even their own squadron under him is at hand 
near the vulnerable point at the moment when the enemy 
comes. Of the two, perhaps, the conduct of Eukles admits 
of conceivable explanation more easily than that of Thucy- 
dides. For it seems that Eukles had no paid force m 
Amphipolis; no other force than the citizen hoplites, partly 
Athenian, partly of other lineage. Doubtless these men 
found it irksome to keep guard through the winter on the 
Strymonian bridge. Eukles might fancy, that by enforcing 
a large perpetual guard, he ran the risk of making Athens 
unpopular. Moreover, strict constancy of watch, night 
after night, when no actual danger comes, with an unpaid 
citizen force — is not easy to maintain. This is an insuf- 
ficient excuse, but it is better than anything which can be 
off'ered on behalf of Thucydides; who had with him a paid 
Athenian force, and might just as well have kept it at 
Eion as at Thasos. 2 We may be sure that the absence of 
Thucydides with his fleet, at Thasos, was one essential 
condition in the plot laid by Brasidas with the Argilians. 

To say, with Dr. Thirlwall, that ^human prudence and 
activity could not have accomplished more than Thucydides 
did under the same circumstances^ — is true as matter of 

xTjToc Tcpo9ic(9(2>v, 5ii()i) TT)v orallj taken, that Thncydidds did 

Yecpupav, Ac. everything which an able ooinmand- 

* Thucyd. iv. 105. xal die' aOxou er could to, and was most unjnstly 

SuvaffOai ev TOic icpu>TOic t<I)v Yjicti- condemned. 

pu)Tu)v, Ac. * That the recognised station of 

Boscher, in his Life of Thucy- the Athenian fleet was at Eion— 

didds (Leben des Thnkydides, Got- and that the maintenance of the 

tingen, 1842, sect. 4. p. 97-99), ad- passage of the Strymon was in- 

mits it to be the probable truth, estimable to the Athenians (even 

that Thucydidds was selected for apart from Amphipolis), as gnar- 

this command expressly in conse- an tee for the inaccessibility of her 

quenoe of his private influence in eastern empire — we see by Thucyd* 

the region around. Yet this bio- iy. 108, 
grapher still repeats tho yiew geu- 
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fact, and creditable as far as it goes. But it is wholly 
inadmissible as a justification, and meets only one part of 
the case. An officer in command is' responsible not only 
for doing most "under the circumstances," but also for the 
circumstances themselves, insofar as they are under his 
control. Now nothing is more under his control than the 
position which he chooses to occupy. If the Emperor 
Napoleon, or the Duke of Wellington, had lost by surprise 
of an enemy not very numerous, a post of supreme import- 
ance which they thought adequ*ktely protected, would they 
be satisfied to hear from the responsible officer in command 
— "Having no idea that the enemy would attempt any 
surprise, I thought that I might keep my force half a day's 
journey off from the post exposed, at another post which 
it was physically impossible for the enemy to reach. But 
the moment I was informed that the surprise had occurred, 
I hastened to the scene, did all that human prudence and 
activity could do to repel the enemy; and though I found 
that he had already mastered the capital post of all, yet I 
beat him back from a second post which he was on the 
point of mastering also"? Does any one imagine that these 
illustrious chiefs, smarting under the loss of an inestimable 
position which alters the whole prospects of a campaign, 
would be satisfied with such a report, and would dismiss 
the officer with praises for his vigour and bravery "under 
the circumstances"? They would assuredly reply that he 
had done right in coming back — that his conduct after 
coming back had been that of a brave man — and that there 
was no impeachment on his courage. But they would at 
the same time add, that his want of judgement and fore- 
sight, in omitting to place the valuable position really 
exposed under sufficient guard beforehand, and leaving it 
thus open to the enemy, while he himself was absent in 
another place which was out of danger — and his easy faith 
that there would be no dangerous surprise, at a time when 
the character of the enemy's officer, as well as the disaffec- 
tion of the neighbours (Argilus), plainly indicated that 
there would be, if the least opening were afforded — that 
these were defects meriting serious reproof, and disquali- 
fying him from any future command of trust and responsi- 
bility. Nor can we doubt that the whole feeling of the 
respective armies, who would have to pay with their best 
blood the unhappy miscalculation of this officer, would go 
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along with such a sentence; without at all suspecting 
themselves to be guilty of injustice, or of "directing the 
irritation produced by the loss against an innocent object." 

The vehement leather-seller in the Pnyx at Athens, 
when he brought forward what are called "his calumnies" 
against Thucydides and Eukles, as having caused through 
culpable omission a fatal and irreparable loss to their 
country, might perhaps state his case with greater loudness 
and acrimony. JBut it may be doubted whether he would 
say anything more really galling, than would be contained 
in the dignified rebuke of an esteemed modem general, to 
a subordinate officer under similar circumstances. In my 
judgement, not only the accusation against these two 
officers (I assume Eukles to have been included) was called 
for on the fairest presumptive grounds — which would be 
sufficient as a justification of the leather-seller BUeon — but 
the positive verdict of guilty against them was fully 
merited. Whether the banishment inflicted was a greater 
penalty than the case warranted, I will not take upon me 
to pronounce. Every age has its own standard of feeling 
for measuring what is a proper intensity of punishment: 
penalties which our grandfathers thought right and meet, 
would in the present day appear intolerably rigorous. But 
when I consider the immense value of Amphipolis to 
Athens, combined with the conduct whereby it was lost, 
I cannot think that there was a single Athenian, or a 
single Greek, who would deem the penalty of banishment 
too severe. 

It is painful to find such strong grounds of official 
censure against a man who as an historian has earned the 
lasting admiration of posterity — my own, among the first 
and warmest. But in criticising the conduct of Thucydides 
the officer, we are bound in justice to forget Thucydides 
the historian. He was not known in the latter character, 
at the time when this sentence was passed. Perhaps he 
never would have been so known (like the Neapolitan his- 
torian Colletta), if exile had not thrown him out of the 
active duties and hopes of a citizen. 

It may be doubted whether he ever went home from 
Eion to encounter the grief, wrath, and alarm, so strongly 
felt at Athens after the loss of Amphipolis. Condemned, 
either with or without appearance, he remained in banish- 
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ment for twenty years ;i not returning to Athens until 
after tHe conclusion of the Peloponnesian war. Of this 
long exile much is said to have been spent on his property 
in Thrace; yet he also visited most parts of Greece — 
enemies of Athens as well as neutral states. However 
much we may deplore such a misfortune on his account, 
mankind in general has, and ever will have, the strongest 
reason to rejoice at it. To this compulsory leisure we 
owe the completion, or rather the near approach to com- 
pletion, of his history. And the opportunities which an 
exile enjoyed of personally consulting neutrals and enemies, 
contributed much to form that impartial, comprehensive, 
Pau-hellenic, spirit, which reigns generally throughout his 
immortal work. 

Meanwhile Brasidas, installed in Amphipolis about 
Prepara- *^® beginning of December 424 b.c, employed 
tions of his increased power only the more vigorously 
AmpMpoiis against Athens. His first -care was to recon- 
f )r ex- stitute Amphipolis — a task wherein the Mace« 
q^Jwi-Ms^" Ionian Perdikkas, whose intrigues had contri- 
operations buted to the Capture, came and personally 
AkM^or***"* assisted. That city went through a partial 
promontory sccession and renovation of inhabitants; being 
of Athos. jjQ^ moreover cut off from the port of Eion ana 
the mouth of the river, which remained in the hands of 
the Athenians. Many new arrangements must have been 
required, as well for its internal polity as for its external 
defence. Brasidas took measures for building ships of 
war, in the lake above the city, in order to force the lower 
part of the river: 2 but his most important step was to 
construct a palisade work, 3 connecting the walls of the 
city with the bridge. He thus made himself permanently 
master of the crossing of the Strymon, so as to shut the 
door by which he himself had entered, and at the same 
time to keep an easy communication with Argilus and the 
western bank of the Strymon. He also made some acqui- 
sitions on the eastern side of the river. Pittakus, prince 
of the neighbouring Edonian-Thracian township of 

1 Thucyd. ▼. 26. the battle of Amphipolis. I shall 

* Thucyd. iv. 104-108. gay more respecting the topogra- 

* This is the aTaopuipia, mention- phy of Amphipolis, when I como 
ed (v. 10) as existing a year and to desoribe that battle. 

a half afterwards, at the time of 
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MyrkinuSy had been recently assassinated by his wife 
Brauro and by some personal enemies. He had probably 
been the ally of Athens, and his assassins now sought to 
strengthen themselves by courting the alliance of the new 
conqueror of Amphipolis. The Thasian continental colonies 
of Galepsus and CBiSyme also declared their adhesion to him. 

While he sent to Lacedsemon, communicating his 
excellent position as well as his large hopes, he at the 
same time, without waiting for the answer, began acting 
for himself, with all the allies whom he could get together. 
He marched first against the peninsula called Akte — the 
narrow tongue of land which stretches out from the neigh- 
bourhood of Akanthus to the mighty headland called 
Mount Athos — near thirty miles long, and between four 
and five miles for the most part in breadth, i The long, 
rugged, woody ridge — covering this peninsula so as to 
leave but narrow spaces for dwelling, or cultivation, or 
feeding of cattle — was at this time occupied by many 
distinct petty communities, some of them divided in race 
and language. Sane, a colony from Andros, was situated 
in the interior gulf (called the Singitic Gulf) between 
Athos and the Sithonian peninsula, near the Xerxeian 
canal. The rest of the Akte was distributed among 
Bisaltians, Krestonians and Edonians, all fractions of the 
Thracian name — Pelasgians or Tyrrhenians, of the race 
which had once occupied Lemnos and Lubros — and some 
Chalkidians. Some of these little communities spoke 
habitually two languages. Thyssus, Kleone, Olophyxus, 
and others, all submitted on the arrival of Brasidas; but 
Sane and Dion held out, nor could he bring them to terms 
even by ravaging their territory. 

He next marched into the Sithonian peninsula, to 
attack Torone, situated near the southern He attacks 
extremity of that peninsula — opposite to Cape Tor6n« in 
Kanastreeum, the extreme headland of the pe- n^®n piSn- 
ninsula of Fallen e. 2 suia-he is 

Tor6ng was inhabited byaChalkidic popu- t^Z^he 
lation, but had not partaken in the revolt of the town by an 
neighbouring Chalkidians against Athens. A p°arty^8ur- 
small Atheman garrison had been sent there, prises and 
probably since the recent dangers, and were now **''®* **' 

1 See Orisebach, Beise durch yiii. p. 226. 
Buraelien nnd Brusa, vol. i. ch. * Thncyd. iv. 109. 
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defending it as well as repairing the town-wall in varioos 
parts where it had been so neglected as to crumble down. 
They occupied as a sort of distinct citadel the outlying 
cape called Lekythus, joining by a narrow isthmus the hiU 
on which the city stood, and forming a port wherein lay 
two Athenian triremes as guardships. A small party in 
Torone, without privity i or even suspicion of the rest, en- 
tered into correspondence with Brasidas, and engaged to 
provide for him the means of entering and mastering the 
town. Accordingly he advanced by a night-march to the 
temple of the Dioskuri (Elastor and Pollux) within about 
a quarter of a mile of the town-gates, which he reached a 
little before daybreak ; sending forward 100 peltasts to be 
still nearer, and to rush upon the gate at the instant 
when signal was made from within. His Toronaean parti- 
sans, some of whom were already concealed on the spot 
awaiting his arrival, made their final arrangements with 
him, and then returned into the town — conducting with 
them seven determined men from his army, armed only 
with daggers, and having Lysistratus of Olynthus as their 
chief. Twenty men had been originally named for this 
service, but the danger appeared so extreme, that only 
seven of them were bold enough to go. This forlorn hope, 
enabled to creep in, through a small aperture in the wall 
towards the sea, were conducted silently up to the topmost 
watch-tower on the city hill, where they surprised and slew 
the guards, and set open a neighbouring postern gate, look- 
ing towards Cape Kauastraeum, as well as the great gate 
leading towards the agora. They then brought in the 
peltasts from without, who, impatient with the delay, had 
gradually stolen close under the walls. Some of these 
peltasts kept possession of the great gate, others were led 
round to the postern at the top, while the fire-signal was 
forthwith lighted to invite Brasidas himself. He and his 
men hastened forward towards the city at their utmost 
speed and with loud shouts — a terror-striking notice of his 
presence to the unprepared citizens. Admission was easy 
through the open gates, but some also clambered up by 
means of beams or a sort of scafiFolding, which was lying 
close to the wall as a help to the workmen repairing it. 

* Thucyd. ir. 110. xo\ aitov av- 113. Tu)v 6s Topu>vatu>v 7iYvo|xivTjc 
8psc oXi-yoi «TC^ Y ov xp69a, ixoi- t% dXibaeo)? t6 |jl4v noXu, o66i"» 
|ioi Sixtc Ti^v n6Xtv napaSouvat— iv. tl5 6<> cdopu^cixot Ac 
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And while the assailants were thus active in every direc- 
tion, Brasidas himself conducted a portion of them to 
assure himself of the high and commanding parts of the city. 

So completely were the Tor6nseans surprised and 
thunderstruck, that hardly any attempt was g^^^^ ^^^ 
made to resist. Even the fifty Athenian hop- of the po- 
ntes who occupied the agora, being found still 5ith*the 
asleep, were partlv slain, and partly compelled small Athe- 
to seek refuge in the separately-garrisoned cape garJ^gon 
of Lekythus, whither they were followed by a retire to the 
portion of the Tordnaean population; some from JJf^^"*® 
attachment to Athens, others from sheer terror, called 
To these fugitives Brasidas addressed a procla- ^6kythu«. 
mation inviting them to return, and promising them per- 
fect security for person, property, and political rights ; 
while at the same time he sent a herald with a formal 
summons to the Athenians in Lekythus, requiring them to 
quit the place as belonging to the Ghalkidians, but permit- 
ting them to carry away their property. They remsed to 
evacuate the place, but solicited a truce of one day for the 
purpose of burying their slain. Brasidas granted them 
two days, which were employed both by them and by him, 
in preparations for the defence and attack of Lekythus; 
each party fortifying the houses on or near the connecting 
isthmus. 

In the meantime he convened a general assembly of 
the Tordnsean population, whom he addressed in the same con- 
ciliating and equitable language as he had employed else- 
where. "He had not come to harm either the city or any 
individual citizen. Those who had let him in. Con- 
ought not to be regarded as bad men or traitors JddreM* 
— for they had acted with a view to the benefit of Brasidas 
and the liberation of their city, not in order to JemWy*at 
enslave it, or to acquire profit for themselves. Tordnft. 
On the other hand, he did not think the worse of those 
who had gone over to Lekythus, for their liking towards 
Athens: he wished them to come back freely, and he was 
sure that the more they knew the Lacedaemonians, the 
better they would esteem them. He was prepared to for- 
give and forget previous hostility; but while he invited all 
of them to live for the future as cordial friends and fellow- 
citizens — he should also for the future hold each man res- 
ponsible for his conduct, either as friend or as enemy." 
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On tbe expiration of the Two days' truce, Brasidas at- 
tacked the Athenian garrison in Lekythus, promising a 
He attackf recompense of thirty minse to the soldier who 
Lfikythu^* should first forco his way into it. Notwith- 
and takes It standing very poor means of defence — partly a 
y ■ ®'°^ wooden palisade, partly houses with battlements 
on the roof — this garrison repelled him for one whole day. 
On the next morning he brought up a machine, for the 
same purpose as that which the Boeotians had employed 
at Delium, to set fire to the wood-work. The Athenians 
on their side, seeing this fire-machine approaching, put up, 
on a building in front of their position, a wooden platform, 
upon which many of them mounted, with casks of water 
and large stones to break it or to extinguish the flames. 
At last, the weight accumulated becoming greater than 
the supports could bear, it broke down with a prodigious 
noise; so that all the persons and things upon it rolled 
down in confusion. Some of these men were hurt, yet 
the injury was not in reality serious,--had not the noise, 
the cries, and the strangeness of the incident, alarmed 
those behind, who could not see precisely what had occur- 
red, to such a degree, that they believed the enemy to have 
already forced the defences. Many of them accordingly took to 
tlight, while those who remained were insufl&cient to pro- 
long the resistance successfully; so that Brasidas, perceiv- 
ing the disorder and diminished number of the defenders, 
relinquished his fire-machine and again renewed his at- 
tempt to carry the place by assault, which now fully suc- 
ceeded. A considerable proportion of the Athenians and 
others in the fort escaped across the narrow Gulf to the 
peninsula of Pallene, by means of the two triremes and 
some merchant-vessels at hand : but every man found in it 
was put to death. Brasidas, thus master of the fort, and 
considering that he owed his success to the sudden rupture 
of the Athenian scaffolding, regarded this incident as a 
divine interposition, and presented the thirty minse (which 
he had promised as a reward to the first man who broke 
in) to the goddess Athen^ for her temple at Lekythus. 
He moreover consecrated to her the entire cape of Le- 
kythus; not only demolishing the defences, but also dismant- 
ling the private residences which it contained, i so that 

» Thucyd. iv. 114, 115. vofjiloac iXXtp xivl Tp6it(p ^ ov9pu)7tsl<p t^h 
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nothing remained except the temple, with its ministers and 
appurtenances. 

What proportion of the TorSneeans who had taken 
refuge at Lekythus, had been induced to return pergonal 
by the proclamation of Brasidas, alike generous ability and 
and politic — we are not informed. His language to^^al 
and conduct were admirably calculated to set ciency of 
this little community again in harmonious move- Braaidag. 
ment, and to obliterate the memory of past feuds. And 
above all, it inspired a strong sentiment of attachment and 
gratitude towards himself personally — a sentiment which 
gained strength with every successive incident in which 
he was engaged, and which enabled him to exercise a great- 
er ascendency than could ever be acquired by Sparta, and 
in some respects greater than had ever been possessed by 
Athens. It is this remarkable development of command- 
ing individuality, animated throughout by straightforward 
public purposes, and binding together so many little com- 
munities who had few other feelings in common — which 
lends to the short career of this eminent man, a romantic, 
and even an heroic, interest. 

During the remainder of the winter Brasidas employed 
himself in setting in order the acquisitions already made, 
and in laying plans for farther conquests in the spring, i 
But the beginning of spring — or the close of the eighth 
year, and beginning of the ninth year, of the war, as Thucy- 
dides reckons — brought with it a new train of events, which 
will be recounted in the following chapter. 

> Tbucyd, iy. lie. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

TRUCE FOR ONE TEAR.— RENEWAL OP WAR AND 
BATTLE OF AMPHIPOLIS.-PEACE OF NIKIAS. 

The eighth year of the war, described in the last chapter, 
Eightbyear had Opened with sanguine hopes for Athens, 
of the war and ^th dark promise for Sparta, chiefly in 
with^moBt consequence of the memorable capture of Sphak- 
faroupabie teria towards the end of the preceding summer. 
§uSi™n8— **' It included, not to mention other events, two 
closed with considerable and important enterprises on the 
veraes'to ps-rt of Athens — against Megara and against 
hep. Bodotia; the former plan, partially successful — 

the latter, not merely unsuccessful, but attended with a 
ruinous defeat. Lastly, the losses in Thrace following 
close upon the defeat at Delium, together with the un- 
bounded expectations everywhere entertained from the 
future career of Brasidas, had again seriously lowered the 
impression entertained of Athenian power. The year thus 
closed amidst humiliations the more painful to Athens, 
as contrasted with the glowing hopes with which it had 
begun. 

It was now that Athens felt the full value of those 
Desire of prisoners whom she had taken at Sphakteria. 

Spartans to With thosc prisoners, as Kleon and his support- 
make peace , ■. . f, , , ' • i i i i» i • 

in order to ers had said truly, she might be sure oi making 
regain the peace whenever she desired it. i Having such 
they^de^ a certainty to fall back upon, she had played a 
ciine send- Y^qI^ game, and aimed at larger acquisitions 
forcements during the past year. This speculation, though 
to Brasidas. not in itself unreasonable, had failed: moreover 
a new phgenomenon, alike unexpected by all, had occurred, 
when Brasidas broke open and cut up her empire in Thrace. 
Still, so great was the anxiety of the Spartans to regain 
their captives, who had powerful friends and relatives at 
home, that they considered the victories of Brasidas chiefly 

• Thucyd. iv. 21. 
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as a stepping-stone towards that object, and as a means of 
prevailing upon Athens to make peace. To his animated 
representations sent home from Amphipolis, setting forth 
the prospects of still farther success and entreating rein- 
forcements — they had returned a discouraging reply, 
dictated in no small degree by the miserable jealousy of 
some of their chief men; i who, feeling themselves cast into 
the shade, and looking upon his splendid career as an 
eccentric movement breaking loose from Spartan routine, 
were thus on personal as well as political grounds disposed 
to labour for peace. Such collateral motives, working upon 
the caution usual with Sparta, determined her to make use 
of the present fortune and realised conquests of Brasidas, 
as a basis for negotiation and recovery of the prisoners; 
without opening the chance of ulterior enterprises, which, 
though they might perhaps end in results yet more triumph- 
ant, would unavoiaably put in risk that which was now 
secure. 2 The history of the Athenians during the past year 

* Thucyd. It. 108. *0 8& i« t^v cydidds. For how crould the fact, 

AaxeSalfxova 6cpUp.evoc oTpaTtiv tt of Brasidas being more success fvUf 

npovaicooTdXXeiv exdXeue . . . . Oi 5& cause the Lacedeemonians to lose 

AaxeSaifjiovioi to. (jl8v xal 906v({> dico the chance of regaining their prli- 

TU)v itpu>TU)v dvSptbv oux uic^pcTi]oay oners? The larger the acquisi- 

auTtp, &c. tions of Brasidas, the greater 

^ Thucyd. iv. 117. To6c ydp 8ilj chance did the LacedaBmonians 

&v8pac Tcepl itXsiovoc iicoioOvTO xo|jlI- stand of getting back their pris- 

oavSai, u)< Sti Bpaai^ac euxu^^st* xal on«r8^ because they would have 

ifxeXXov, eui fxeiCovyiopi^oavTO? auTOO more to give up in exchange for 

xal dvxlTraXa xaTa9TiQoavTo<» tu>v (<.iv them. And the meaning proposed 

9T6peo8ai, Tolc 8' i% tou Ctfou d|M>- hy the commentators is still more 

vofxsvoi xiv8uvsu£iv xal xpax^octv. excluded by the very words im- 

This is a perplexing passage^ and mediately preceding in Thucydi- 

the sense put upon it by the best dds: "The Lacedsemonians were 

commentators appear! to me un- above all things anxiqus to get 

satisfatory. back their prisoners, because Bra- 

Dr. Arnold observes, ''the sense sidas was still in full success." It 

required must be something of this is impossible, immediately after 

sort. If Brasidas were still more this, that he can go on to say, 

successful, the consequence would "Yet if Brasidas became still more 

be that they would lose their men successful, they would lose the 

taken at Sphakteria, and after all chance of getting the prisoners 

would run the risk of not being back." Bauer and Poppo, who 

finally victorious." To the same notice this contradiction, profess 

purpose, substantially, Haack, to solve it by saying "that if Bra- 

Poppo, Goller, &c. But surely this sidas pushed his successes farther, 

is a meaning which cannot have the Athenians would be seized 

been present to the mind of Tbu- with such violence of hatred and 
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might indeed serve as a warning to deter the Spartans from 
playing an adventurous game. 

indignation, that they would pat Ht he ihould arrire at greater 

the prisoners to death." Poppo succesB" — upon the analogy of i. 

supports this by appealing to ir. 17 and i. 118— eitt icXelaxov ixibpriaoiv 

41, which passage, however, will Suvdifiscoc— cicl (teY^' cx^p'^i^ov Suvd- 

be found to carry no proof in the {leux. But they do not necessarily, 

case. nor eren naturally, bear this signi- 

Kext, as to the words dvTticaXa fication. Xcupctv cnl (with accus. 
xaTaanQvavToc (eicl (UtCov x*»P^'^V' case) means to march upon^ to aim 
Toc a^Tou xal dvxlitaXa xataan^oav- oi, to go at, or go for (adopting 
Toc)— Goller translates these, "Post- an English colloquial equiyalent) 
quam Brasidas in majus pro- — txu>pouv eicl ttjv dvTixpuc cXeu9tpiav 
fecisset, et auaarma cumpotettaie (Thucyd. yiiL 64). The phrase 
Athenienaium iBguaaset.^ To the same might be used, whether the person, 
purpose also Haack and Poppo. of whom it was affirmed, succeed- 
But if this were the meaning, it ed in his object or not. I conceive 
would seem to imply, that Brasi- that in this place the words mean 
das had as yet done nothing and —"if Brasidas should go at some- 
gained nothing; that his gains thing greater"— if he should aim 
were all to be made during the at, "or march upon, greater ob- 
future. Whereas the fact is di- jects ;" without affirming the point, 
stinctly the reverse^ as Thucydi- one way or the other, whether he 
dfts himself had told us in the would attain or miss what he 
line preceding ; Brasidas had al- aimed at, 

ready made immense acquisitions Next, the words dvTlnaXa xaxa- 
— so great and serious, that the on^oavToc do no refer, in my Judge- 
principal anxiety of the Lacedse- ment, to the future gains of Bra- 
monians was to make use of what sidas, or to their magnitude and 
he had already gained as a means comparative avail in negotiation. 
of getting back their prisoners, The words rather mean — "if he 
before the tide of fortune could should stake in open contest and 
turn against him. hostility that which he had already 

Again, the last part of the sen- acquired" — (thus exposing it to the 

tence is considered by Br. Arnold chance ofbeinglost)— "if he should 

and other commentators as cor- put himself and his already ac- 

rupt. It is not agreed to what quired gains in battle-front against 

previous subject toi« 5i is intended the enemy." The meaning would 

to refer. be then substantially the same as 

So unsatisfactory, in my judge- xaxaoxi^vavToc iauxbv dvTticaXov. The 
ment, is the meaning assigned by two words here discussed are es- 
the commentators to the general sentially obscure and elliptical, 
passage, that if no other meaning and every interpretation must pro- 
could be found in the words, I ceed by bringing into light those 
should regard the whole sentence ideas which they imperfectly indi- 
as corrupt in some way or other, cate. Now the interpretation which 
But I think another meaning may I suggest keeps quite as closely 
be found. to the meaning of the two words 

I admit that the words inl |xti- as that of Haack and Goller; while 

tov ^(opigaavToc auTou might signify it brings out a general sense, 
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Ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the LacedsBmo- 
nians had been attempting, directly orindirectly, King Piei- 
negotiations for peace and the recovery of the jtoanax at 
prisoners. Their pacific dispositions were es- eager*fop 
pecially instigated by King Pleistoanax, whose peace— his 
peculiar circumstances gave him a strong motive Sons— wV*" 
to bring the war to a close. He had been long ban- 
banished from Sparta, fourteen years before ie^^nSy 
the commencement of the war, and a little before terminated 
the Thirty years' truce, under the charge of ^^ '«o»ii« 

making the whole sentence (of acquisitions which Brasidas had 
which these two words form a part) already made, to the chance and 
distinct and instructive. The sub- haxard of his aiming at greater ; 
stantive, which would be under- which could not be done without 
stood along with dvxlicaXa, would endangering that which was now 
be tA 7cp4YH'*'f« — ®' perhaps x4 »6- secure— and not only secure, but 
TUxi^|j.aTa, borrowed from the verb sufficient, if properly managed, to 
e^Tux^^} which immediately pre- procure the restoration of the cap- 
cedes, tives. 

In the latter part of the sentence, Foppo refers toTc Si to the Athe- 
I think that ToU Si refers to the same nians; OSUer refers it to the re- 
subject as dvxiicaXa: in fact dico maining Spartan military force, 
Tou T90U d(xuv6p.cvoi is only a fuller apart from the captives who were 
expresBion of the same general idea detained at Athens. The latter re- 
as dvTlnaXa. ference seems to me improper, for 

The whole sentence would then toXq 6i must signify some persons 

be construed thus :— "For they were or things which have been before 

most anxious to recover their cap- specified or indicated ; and that 

tives, because Brasidas was still which GoUer supposes it to mean 

in good fortune; while they were has not been before indicated. To 

likely, if he should go at more refer it to the Athenians, with 

and put himself as he now stood Foppo and Haaok in his second 

into hostile contention, to remain edition, we should have to look 

deprived of their captives; and a great way back for the subject, 

even in regard to their successes, and there is moreover a difficulty 

to take the chance of danger or in construing d(iuv6|jLcvot with the 

victory in equal conflict." dative case. Otherwise this re- 

The sense here brought out if ference would be admissible: 

distinct and rational: and I think though I think it better to refer 

it lies fairly in the words. Thu- xoic 6c to the same subject as dv- 

cydidds does not intend to repre- xiitaXa. In the phrase xivSuvsuttv 

sent the Lacedaemonians as feeling, (or xiv8uve6oc»v, for there seems 

that if Brasidas should really gain no sufficient reason why this old 

more than he had gained already, reading should be altered) xal xpa- 

such further acquisition would be Ty^vstv, the particle xal has a dis- 

a disadvantage to them and pre- junctive sense, of which there are 

vent them from recovering their analogous examples— see KUhner, 

captives. He represents them as Oriechische Grammatik, sect. 726, 

preferring the certainty of those signifying sabstantially the same 
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having taken bribes from the Athenians on occasion of in- 
vading Attica. For more than eighteen years, he lived in 
banishment close to the temple of 2eus Lykseus in Arcadia; 
in such constant fear of the Lacedsemonians, that his dwell- 
ing-house was half within the consecrated ground. ^ But 
he never lost the hope of procuring restoration, through 
the medium of the Pythian priestess at Delphi, whom he 
and his brother Aristokles kept in their pay. To every 
sacred legation which went from Sparta to Delphi, she 
repeated the same imperative injunction — "They must 
brmg back the seed of (Herakles) the demi-god son of 
Zeus from foreign land to their own; if they did not, it 
would be their fate to plough with a silver ploughshare." 
The command of the god, thus incessantly repeated and 
backed by the influence of those friends who supported 
Fleistoanax at home, at length produced an entire change 
of sentiment at Sparta. In the fourth or fifth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, the exile was recalled; and not merely 
recalled, but welcomed with unbounded honours — received 
with the same sacrifices and choric shows as those which 
were said to have been offered to the primitive kings, on 
the first settlement of Sparta. 

As in the case of Kleomenes and Demaratus, however, 
it was not long before the previous intrigue came to be 
detected, or at least generally suspected and believed; to 
the great discredit of Pleistoanax, though he could not be 
again banished. Every successive public calamity which 
befel the state — the miscarriages of Alkidas, the defeat of 
Eurylochus in Amphilochia, and above all, the unprece- 
dented humiliation in Sphakteria — were imputed to the 
displeasure of the gods in consequence of the impious 
treachery of Pleistoanax. Suffering under such an im- 
putation, this king was most eager to exchange the hazards 

as >j: and examples even in Thu- xou lepoo xixe too Ai6; olxoOvra 

cydidgs, in such phrases as xoiaoxa <p6P(p xu)v Aoxe5ai(xovlu)v. 

xal itapaTrXr^ffia (i. 22, 143)— xoiauxiQ "The reason vra^ that be might 

xal OTi i^-^dra-coL xoutcdv, t. 74— see be in sanctuary at an instant's 

Poppo's note on i. 22. Also i. 118. notice, and yet might be able to 

xai itopaxaXou|xEvoc xal axXr^xo;— perform some of the common of- 

where xal must be used disjunct- fices of life without profanation, 

ively, or equivalent to ^; since which could not have been the 

the two epithets expressly exclude case had the whole dwelling been 

each other. within the sacred precinct." (Dr. 

* Thucyd. V. 117. ^^r.au x^? olxla? Arnold's note.) 
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of war for the secure march of peace, so that he was thus 
personally interested in opening every door for negotiation 
with Athens, and in restoring himself to credit by regaining 
the prisoners. * 

After the battle of Delium,^ the pacific dispositions of 
Nikias, Laches, and the philo-Laconian party, xegotia- 
began to find increasing favour at Athens ;3 tions 
while the unforeseen losses in Thrace, coming ^"n\°? *^® 
thick upon each other — each successive triumph 424-423 b.o. 
of Brasidas apparently increasing his means ^°' pe»ce. 
of achieving more — tended to convert the discourage- 
ment of the Athenians into positive alarm. Negotiations 
appear to have been in progress throughout great part of 
the winter. The continual hope that tiiese might be brought 
to a close, combined with the impolitic aversion of Nikias 
and his friends to energetic military action, help to explain 
the unwonted apathy of Athens, under the pressure ofsuch 
disgraces. But so much did her courage flag, towards the 
close of the winter, that she came to look upon a truce as 
her only means* of preservation against the victorious pro- 
gress of Brasidas. What the tone of Kleon now was, we 
are not directly informed. He would probably still continue 
opposed to the propositions of peace, at least indirectly, 
by insisting on terms more favourable than could be ob- 
tained. On this point, his political counsels would be wrong; 
but on another point, they would be much sounder and more 
judicious than those of his rival Nikias: for he would re- 
commend a strenuous prosecution of hostilities by Athenian 
force against Brasidas in Thrace. At the present moment 
this was the most urgent political necessity of Athens, 
whether she entertained or rejected the views of peace. 
And the policy of Nikias, who cradled up the existing de- 
pression of the citizens by encouraging them to rely on the 
pacific inclinations of Sparta, was ill-judged and disastrous 
in its results, as the future will hereafter show. 

Attempts were made by the peace-party both at Athens 
and Sparta to negotiate at first for a definitive peace. But 

> Thucyd. v. 17, 18. ■ Thucyd. It. 118 ; ▼. 43. 

• Thucyd. y. 16. ofaXivxcov 8* * Thucyd. iv. 117. voftlaavxt^ 

a<iTU)v cicl T(j> Ai]Xlc{) icapa^r p^|J. a 'AOT)vaiot ^iv oux &v Iti x6v Bpaal- 

oi AaxeSai|j.dviOi, 7v6vtcc vuv {xdiXXov Sav a^uiv icpooanooT^oqit ou6iv icply 

av evSe^op.ivou(, noiouvTftk Tf|V ivi^O- napaaxtudaaiyxo xad ii9uji<i'iy Ao. 
ciov exs)rsipifl(Vy Ac 
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the conditions of such a peace were not easy to determine, 
BO as to satisfy both parties — and became more and more 
difficult, with every success of Brasidas. At length the 
Athenians, eager above all things to arrest his progress, 
sent to Sparta to propose a truce for one year — desiring 
the Spartans to send to Athens envoys with full powers to 
settle the terms : the truce would allow time and tranquillity 
for settling the conditions of a definitive treaty. The pro- 
position of the truce for one year,* together with the first 
two articles ready prepared, came from Athens, as indeed 
we might have presumed even without proof; since the 
interest of Sparta was rather against it, as allowing to the 
Athenians the fullest leisure for making . preparations 
against farther losses in Thrace. But her main desire was, 
Truoe for uot 80 much to put herself in condition to make 
one year the best possible peace, as to ensure some peace 
in^MMch * which would liberate her captives. She cal- 
423 B.C. culated that when once the Athenians had tasted 
the sweets of peace for one year, they would not again 
voluntarily impose upon themselves the rigorous obligations 
of war. 2 

In the month of March 423 B.C., on the fourteenth day 
of the month Elaphebolion at Athens, and on the twelfth 
day of the month Gerastius at Sparta, a truce for one year 
was concluded and sworn, between Athens on one side, and 
Sparta, Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, and Megara, on the 
other. 3 The Spartans, instead of merely despatching pleni- 
potentiaries to Athens as the Athenians had desired, went 
a step farther. In concurrence with the Athenian envoys, 

' This appears from the form of prepared from Sparta to Athens^ 
the truce in Thucyd. iv. 118; it is together with envoys Spartan, Co- 
prepared at Bparta, inconsequence rinthian, Megarian, Sikyonian, and 
of a previous proposition from Epidaurian. The truce was ac« 
Athens ; in sect. 6. ol Ik 16vts(;, cepted by the Athenian assembly, 
T^Xoc e/ovTSc l6vTU>v, ^ittp xal Ofjisic and sworn to at once by all the 
7]fAac xeXeOeTe. envoys as well as by three Athe- 

' Thucyd. iv. 117. xal ft^Oiiihri^ nian Stratdgi (oTrsioaoOai $e au- 

Avaxu)7% xoxu)v xal TaX«i7tu>pl5t« Tt«ca {xiXa xdc irpefffisla? ev t(|» 

jxaXXov e7ti9ofx-^osiv (To»)c'A9r)valou?) 6r/fAtf) xac it«poy<jac, iv. 118, 119); 

oOtou; 7ceipa(;a(XEvo'Jc ^uvaXXaY^vai, that day being fixed on as the com- 

&c. mencement. 

» Thucyd. iv. 119. The four- The lunar months in different 

teenth of Elaphebolion, and the cities were never in precise agree- 

twelfth of Gerastius, designate the ment. 
■•me day. The truce went ready- 
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they drew up a form of truce, approved by themselves and 
their allies, in such manner that it only irequired to be 
adopted and ratified by the Athenians. The general prin- 
ciple of the truce was uti possidetis, and the conditions 
were in substance as follows: — 

1. Respecting the temple at Delphi, every Greek shall 
have the right to make use of it honestly and Conditioni 
without fear, pursuant to the customs of his of the truce, 
particular city. — The main purpose of this stipulation, pre- 
pared and sent verbatim from Athens, was to allow Athe- 
nian visitors to go thither, which had been impossible during 
the war, in consequence of the hostility of the Boeotians i 
and Phokians. The Delphian authorities also were in the 
interest of Sparta, and doubtless the Athenians received 
no formal invitation to the Pythian games. But the Boeo- 
tians and Phokians were no parties to the truce: accord- 
ingly the Lacedaemonians, while accepting the article and 
proclaiming the general liberty in principle, do not pledge 
themselves to enforce it by arms as far as the Boeotians 
and Phokians are concerned, but only to try and persuade 
them by amicable representations. The liberty of sacrificing 
at Delphi was at this moment the more welcome to the 
Athenians, as they seem to have fancied themselves under 
the displeasure of Apollo. 2 

2. All the contracting parties will inquire out and 
punish, each according to its own laws, such persons as may 
violate the property of the Delphian god. — This article also 
is prepared at Athens, for the purpose seemingly of con- 
ciliating the favour of Apollo and the Delphians. The 
Lacedaemonians accept the article literally, of course. 

3. The Athenian garrisons at Pylus, Kythera, Nissea 
and Minoa, and Methana in the neighbourhood of Troezen, 
are to remain as at present. No communication to take 
place between Kythera and any portion of the mainland 
belonging to the Lacedaemonian alliance. The soldiers 
occupying Pylus shall confine themselves within the space 
between Buphras and Tomeus; those in Nisaea and Minoa, 
within the road which leads from the chapel of the hero 
Nisus to the temple of Poseidon — without any communi- 
cation with the population beyond that limit. In like 

> See Aristophan. Aves, 188. tion of Delinm had given offenQ* 

* Thucyd. v. 1-32. They might to Apollo, 
perhaps believe that the occupa* 
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manner the Athenians in the peninsula of Methana near 
TroBzen, and the inhabitants of the latter city, shall observe 
the special convention concluded between them respecting 
boundaries, i 

4. The Lacedsemonians and their allies shall make use 
of the sea for trading purposes, on their own coasts, but 
shall not have liberty to sail in any ship of war, nor in any 
rowed merchant-vessel of tonnage equal to 500 talents. [All 
war-ships were generally impelled by oar: they sometimes 
used sails, but never when wanted for fighting. Merchant- 
vessels seem generally to have sailed, but were sometimes 
rowed: the limitation of size is added, to ensure that the 
Lacedsemonians shall not, under colour of merchantmen, 
get up a warlike navy.] 

5. There shall be free communication by sea as well as 
by land, between Peloponnesus and Athens for herald or 
embassy, with suitable attendants, to treat for a definitive 
peace or for the adjustment of differences. 

6. Neither side shall receive deserters from the other, 
whether free or slave. [This article was alike important 
to both parties. Athens had to fear the revolt of her sub- 
ject-allies — Sparta the desertion of Helots.] 

7. Disputes shall be amicably settled, by both parties, 
according to their established laws and customs. 

Such was the substance of the treaty prepared at 
Sparta — seemingly in concert with Athenian envoys — and 
tent by the Spartans to Athens for approval, with the 
following addition — "If there be any provision which occurs 
to you, more honourable or just than these, come to Lace- 
daemon and tell us: for neither the Spartans nor their allies 
will resist any just suggestions. But let those who come, 
bring with them full powers to conclude — in the same man- 
ner as you desire of us. The truce shall be for one year." 

By the resolution which Laches proposed in the Athe- 
Besoiution ^^^^ public assembly, ratifying the truce, the 
to open people farther decreed that negotiations should 
tionV for he Opened for a definitive treaty, and directed 
a definitive the Strategi to propose to the next ensuing 
treaty. assembly, a scheme and principles for conduct- 

ing the negotiations. But at the very moment when the 
envoys between Sparta and Athens were bringing the truce 
to final adoption, events happened in Thrace which threat- 

^ Tliucyd. It. 118: vee Poppers notOe 
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ened to cancel it altogether. Two days i after the important 
fourteenth ofElaphebolion,but before the truce couldbe made 
known in Thrace, Skione revolted from Athens to Brasidas. 

Skione was a town calling itself Achaean, one of the 
numerous colonies which, in the want of an „ 
acknowledged mother-city, traced its origin to in Thrace- 
warriors returning from Troy. It was situated g®/.*^\ J' 
in the peninsula of Pallene (the westernmost of Athens to 
those three narrow tongues of land into which Brasidas, 
Chalkidike branches out); conterminous with after the^ 
the Eretrian colony Mende. The Skionseans, not ^r^ce was 
without considerable dissent among themselves, ^^**'°* 
proclaimed their revolt from Athens,. under con- JJ"®** *^^ 
cert with Brasidas. He immediately crossed 
the Gulf into Pallene, himself in a little boat, but with a 
trireme close at his side; calculating that she would protect 
him against any small Athenian vessel — while any Athenian 
trireme which he might encounter, would attack his trireme, 
paying no attention to the little boat in which he himself 
was. The revolt of Skione was, from the position of the 
town, a more striking defiance of Athens than any of the 
preceding events. For the isthmus connecting Pallene 
with the mainland was occupied by the town of Potidaea — a 
town assigned at the period of its capture, seven years be- 
fore, to Athenian settlers, though probably containing some 
other residents besides. Moreover the isthmus was so nar- 
row, that the wall of Potidsea barred it across completely 
from sea to sea. Pallene was therefore a quasi-island, not 
open to the aid of land-force from the continent, like the 
towns previously acquired by Brasidas. The Skionseans 
thus put themselves, without any foreign aid, into conflict 
against the whole force of Athens, bringing into question her 
empire not merely over continental towns, but over islands. 

Even to Brasidas himself, their revolt appeared a step 
of astonishing boldness. On being received into Brasidai 
the city, he convened a public assembly, and ad- c'oaaes 
dressed to them the same language which he Ski6n6— 
had employed at Akanthus and Torone; dis- ^}* ^^^^' 

Si i c n 11 C10U8 con* 

avowmg all party preferences as well as all duct— en- 
interference with the internal politics of the thusiastio 
town, and exhorting them only to unanimous for him 
efforts against the common enemy. He bestowed tt^o'«» 

> Thucyd. iv. 122. 
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upon them at the same time the warmest praise for their 
courage. "They, though exposed to all the hazards of 
islanders, had stood forward of their own accord to procure 
freedom, ^ without waiting like cowards to be driven on by 
a foreign force towards what was clearly their own good. 
He considered them capable of any measure of future 
heroism, if the danger now impending from Athens should 
be averted — and he should assign to them the very first 
post of honour among the faithful allies of Lacedsemon." 

This generous, straightforward, and animating tone of 
exhortation — appealing to the strongest political instinct 
of the Greek mind, the love of complete city-autonomy, 
and coming from the lips of one whose whole conduct had 
hitherto been conformable to it — had proved highly effica- 
cious in all the previous towns. But in Skione it roused 
the population to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. ^ It 
worked even upon the feelings of the dissentient minority, 
bringing them round to partake heartily in the movement. 
It produced a unanimous and exalted confidence which made 
them look forward cheerfully to all the desperate chances 
in which they had engaged themselves; and it produced 
at the same time, in still more unbounded manifestation, 
the same personal attachment and admiration as Brasidas 
inspired elsewhere. The Skionaeans not only voted to him 
publicly a golden crown, as the liberator of Greece, but 
when it was placed on his head, the burst of individual 
sentiment and sympathy was the strongest of which the 
Grecian bosom was capable. "They crowded round him 
individually, and encircled his head with fillets, like a 
victorious athlete," 3 says the historian. This remarkable 
incident illustrates what I observed before— that the 
achievements, the self-relying march, the straightforward 
politics, and probity of this illustrious man — who in charac- 
ter was more Athenian than Spartan, yet with the good 

* Thucyd. iv. 120. Svxe; oOSev oXXo exaivlouv xe xal rpoor^pxovxo oxj-ep 
^ vtj<Tiu)xai, Ac. oQXtjt^. 

* Thucyd. Iv. 121. Kal ol ^ev Compare Flutarch, Feriklfis, o. 
2xiu)vaioi eitif,p9tj<jav xs xoi« X6yoi«, 28: compare also Krause (Olym- 
xal GopoT^aavxec icdvxec 6fxoiu>«, xal pia), sect. 17, p. 162 (Wien, 1838). 
ol« wpoTepov y.ii >jps<jxe xa itpaaoo- It was customary to place a fillet 
jAsva, Ac. of cloth or linen on the head of 

Thucyd. iy. 121. Kal Jijjxoaia the victors at Olympia, before put- 
K-ev xpoffV ffxe<p<iv<p ovi8r)oov tix; ting on the olive wreath. 
«X»o9tpouvxa x^Qv 'EXXdSa, I6la ts 
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qualities of Athens predominant — inspired a personal 
emotion towards him such as rarely found its way into 
Grecian political life. The sympathy and admiration felt 
in Greece towards a victorious athlete was not merely an 
intense sentiment in the Grecian mind, but was perhaps, 
of all others, the most widespread and Pan-hellenic. It 
was connected with the religion, the taste, and the love of 
recreation, common to the whole nation — while politics 
tended rather to disunite the separate cities: it was farther 
a sentiment at once familiar and exclusively personal. Of 
its exaggerated intensity throughout Greece the philo- 
sophers often complained, not without good reason. But 
Thucydides cannot convey a more lively idea of the enthu- 
siasm and unanimity with which Brasidas was welcomed 
at Skione, just after the desperate resolution taken by the 
citizens, than by using this simile. 

The Lacedaemonian commander knew well how much 
the utmost resolution of the Skionseans was Brasidas 
needed, and how speedily their insular position ^""g* . 

1 1 S xi ii • • • p across rein- 

would draw upon them the vigorous invasion of forcements 
Athens. He accordingly brought across to *<* Ski6n6— 

T> iiA * . J 11° *'>• iPi- . he conveys 

irallene a considerable portion oi his army, not away the 
merely with a view to the defence of Skione, ^v?J^®" ^^^ 
but also with the intention of surprising both into a place 
Mende and Potidsea, in both which places there o^ safety, 
were small parties of conspirators prepared to open the 
gates. 

It was in this position that he was found by the com- 
missioners who came to announce formally the Oom- 
conclusion of the truce for one year, and to n^issioners 

p ., . . . , , /• CI 1 from Bparta 

eniorce its provisions: Athenseus iromfeparta— and Athens 
one of the three Spartans who had sworn to the m7^^® \ 
treaty; Aristonymus, from Athens. The face announce 
of affairs was materially altered by this com- *J Brasidas 
munication; much to the satisfaction of the just con- 
newly-acquired allies of Sparta in Thrace, who eluded, 
accepted the truce forthwith — but to the great chagrin of 
Brasidas, whose career was thus suddenly arrested. Yet 
he could not openly refuse obedience, and his army was 
accordingly transferred from the peninsula of Pallene to 
Torone. 

The case of Ski6ne however immediately raised an 
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Dig ute obstruction, doubtless very agreeable to him. 
respecting The Commissioners, who had come in an Athe- 
8ki6nd. msLU trireme, had heard nothing of the revolt 
continues of that place, and Aristonymus was astonished 
b* x^?'**^®' to find the enemy in Pallene. But on inquiring 
pended ' into the case, he discovered that the Ski6n8eans 
everywhere ^ad not revolted Until two days after the day 
fixed forthe commencement of the truce. Accord- 
ingly, while sanctioning the truce for all the other cities in 
Thrace, he refused to comprehend Skione in it, sending 
immediate news home to Athens. Brasidas, protesting 
loudly against this proceeding, refused on his part to 
abandon Skione, which was peculiarly endeared to him by 
the recent scenes; and even obtained the countenance of 
the Lacedaemonian commissioners, by falsely asseverating 
that the city had revolted before the day named in the 
truce. 

Violent was the burst of indignation when the news 
sent home by Aristonymus reached Athens. It was nowise 
softened, when the Lacedaemonians, acting upon the version 
of the case sent to them by Brasidas and Athenseus, des- 
patched an embassy thither to claim protection for Skione 
— or at any rate to procure the adjustment of the dispute 
by arbitration or pacific decision. Having the terms of 
the treaty on their side, the Athenians were least of all 
disposed to relax from their rights in favour of the first 
revolting islanders. They resolved at once to undertake an 
expedition for the reconquest of Skione; and farther, on 
the proposition of Kleon, to put to death all the adult male 
inhabitants of that place as soon as it should have been 
reconquered. At the same time, they showed no dispo- 
sition to throw up the truce generally. The state of 
feeling on both sides tended to this result — that while the 
war continued in Thrace, it was suspended everywhere else. ^ 

Fresh intelligence soon arrived — carrying exasperation 
at Athens yet farther — of the revolt of Mende, the adjoin- 
ing town to Skione. Those Mendaeans, who had laid their 
measures for secretly introducing Brasidas, were at first 
baffled by the arrival of the truce-commissioners. But 
they saw that he retained his hold on Skione, in spite of 
the provisions of the truce; and they ascertained that he 

» Thucyd. iv. 122, 123, 
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was willing still to protect them if they revolted, thongh 
he could not be an accomplice, as originally Revolt of 
projected, in the surprise oi the town. Being Mend* from 
moreover only a small party, with the sentiment BraSdaT 
of the population against them — they were receivea 
afraid, if they now relinquished their scheme, of ©f^hf Meu- 
being detected and punished for the partial dwans— 
steps already taken, when the Athenians should pJot* ct* *** 
come against Skione. They therefore thought it them and 
on the whole the least dangerous course to per- Jhem a° 
severe. They proclaimed their revolt from Athens, garrison 
constraining the reluctant citizens to obey them, i JShenV. He 
The government seems before to have been departs* 
democratical, but they now found means to bring g JpediSon 
about an oligarchical revolution along with the against 
revolt. Brasidas immediately accepted theirad- ^'^the in- 
hesion, and willingly undertook to protect them; terior of 
professing to think that he had a right to Macedonia, 
do so, because they had revolted openly after the truce 
had been proclaimed. But the truce upon this point 
was clear — which he himself virtually admitted, by setting 
up as justification certain alleged matters in which the 
Athenians had themselves violated it. He immediately 
made preparation for the defence both of Mend^ and Ski6ne 
against the attack which was now rendered more certain 
than before; conveying the women and children of those 
two towns across to the Chalkidic Olynthus, and sending 
thither as garrison 500 Peloponnesian hoplites with 300 
Chalkidic peltasts; the commander of which force, Poly- 
damidas, took possession of the acropolis with his own 
troops separately. 2 

JBrasidas then withdrew himself with the greater part 
of his army, to accompany Perdikkas on an expedition into 
the interior against Arrhibseus and the LynkesteB. On what 

• Thncyd. iv. 123. At6xalolMsv- TOi>c xi ivavxia c^lai |Jt8T* 

8aioi fiaXXov irdXpLTjaav, tiqv ts too a6Tu>v itpd^oivTO?, Ac. 
Bpaol^ou fvtbfxYjv 6(>u>vTS< iTol|jLif)v, The Athenians, after the con* 

xal &[La Tu>v icpa996vTa>v otplatv qnestof the place, desire theMen- 

6XIyu>v t8 Svtcuv, xai (i>c t6t8 deeans icoXiTe6etv (oaicep slwOiaav. 
l[iiXX7](7av ouxiTi dvivTu>v, dXXd Mendd is another case in which 

xaTa()tQC9a|xivu>vicapdfvcb[i7)v the hulk of the citizens were averse 

Tou^icoXXou^ — iv. 180. 6 S^fxo^ to revolt from Athens, in spite of 

8696^ dvaXocfBcbv xd SicXa icepiopYif)^ neighhonring example. 
iX^ps^ inl T8 IIeXoicovvT]o.louc xal * Thucyd. iv. 180. 
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ground, after having before entered into terms with Arrhi- 
Dseus, he now became his active enemy, we are left to con- 
jecture. Probably his relations with Perdikkas, whose 
alliance was of essential importance, were such that this 
step was forced upon him against his will ; or he may re- 
ally have thought that the force under Polydamidas was 
adequate to the defence of Mende and Skione — an idea 
which the unaccountable backwardness of Athens for tho 
last six or eight months might well foster. Had he 
even remained, indeed, he could hardly have saved 
them, considering the situation of Pallene and the su- 
periority of Athens at sea: but his absence made their ruin 
certain. 1 

While Brasidas was thus engaged far in the interior, 
Niki d ^® Athenian armament under Nikias and Niko- 
Nikostratus stratus reached Potidaea: fifty triremes, ten of 
*"AtheI^*^ them Chian— 1000 hoplites and 600 bowmen 
nian arma- from Athens — 1000 mercenary Thracians — with 
v^ul ^? some peltasts from Methdne and other towns in 
They attack the neighbourhood. From Potidsea they pro- 
Mendfi. The ceoded bv sea to Cape Poseidonium, near which 
mon^ian" they landed for the purpose of attacking Mende. 
garrison Polydamidas, the Peloponnesian commander in 
damidas^at' the town, took postwith his force of 700 hoplites, 
first repui- including 300 Skionseans, upon an eminence near 

em. ^j^^ ^.^y,^ strong and difficult of approach: upon 
which the Athenian generals divided their forces; Nikias, 
with sixty Athenian chosen hoplites, 120 Methonean pel- 
tasts, and all the bowmen, tried to march up the hill by a 
side path and thus turn the position — while Nikostratus 
with the main army attacked it in front. But such were 
the extreme difficulties of the ground that both were re- 
pulsed: Nikias was himself wounded, and the division of 
Nikostratus was thrown into great disorder, narrowly 
escaping a destructive defeat. The Mendasans however 
evacuated the position in the night and retired into the 
city; while the Athenians, sailing round on the morrow to 
the suburb on the side of Skione, ravaged the neighbour- 
ing land; Nikias on the ensuing day carried his de- 
vastations still farther, even to the border of the Skionsean 
territory. 

* Thucyd. iv. 123, 124. 
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But dissensions so serious had already commenced 
within the walls, that the Skionaean auxiliaries, ,.. 
becoming mistrustiul or their situation, took among the 
advantage of the night to return home. The Jj**"^?!**' 
revolt of Mende had been brought about against mutiny of 
the will of the citizens, by the intrigues and for *^« Demos 
the benefit of an oligarchical faction. Moreover, pSiydami- 
it does not appear that Brasidas personally 1*!*"*^® 
visited the town, as he had visited Skione and are adm?t- 
the other revolted towns. Had he come, his *«<* ^^^^ 
personal influence might have done much to ® ^^' 
soothe the offended citizens, and create some disposition 
to adopt the revolt as a fact accomplished, after tney had 
once been compromised with Athens. But his animating 
words had not been heard, and the Peloponnesian troops, 
whom he had sent to Mende, were mere instruments to 
sustain the newly-erected oligarchy and keep out the Athe- 
nians. The feelings of the citizens generally towards them 
were soon unequivocally displayed. Nikostratus with half 
of the Athenian force was planted before the gate of Mende 
which opened towards Potidsea. In the neighbourhood of 
that gate, within the city, was the place of arms and the 
chief station both of the Peloponnesians and of the citizens. 
Poljdamidas, intending to make a sally forth, was marshal- 
ling both of them in battle order, when one of the Mendsean 
Demos, manifesting with angry vehemence a sentiment 
common to most of them, told him "that he would not sally 
forth, and did not choose to take part in the contest." 
Polydamidas seized hold of the man to punish him, when 
the mass of the armed Demos, taking part with their com- 
rade, made a sudden rush upon the Peloponnesians. The 
latter, unprepared for such an onset, sustained at first some 
loss, and were soon forced to retreat into the acropolis — 
the rather as they saw some of the Mendseans open the gates 
to the besiegers without, which induced them to suspect 
a preconcerted betrayal. No such concert however existed ; 
though the besieging generals, when they saw the gates 
thus suddenly opened, soon comprehended the real position 
of affairs. But they found it impossible to restrain their 
soldiers, who pushed in forthwith, from plundering the 
town: and they had even some difficulty in saving the lives 
of the citizens, i 

< Thttcyd. It. 130 ; Diodor. xil. 72. 
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Mende being thus taken, the Athenian generals desired 
the body of the citizens to resume the former government, 
leaving it to them to single out and punish the authors of 
the )ate revolt. "What use was made of this permission, 
The Athe- we are not told : but probably most of the authors 
nians be- jj^d already escaped into the acropolis alone: 
blockade with Polydamidas. Having erected a wall of 
Skiftnfi. circumvallation, round the acropolis, joining the 
leaves a sea at both ends — and left a force to guard it — 
f ^^'^'^ th*°* the Athenians moved away to begin the siege at 
and^returna Skione, where they found both the citizens and 
to Athens, the PeloDonnesian garrison posted on a strong 
hill, not far from the walls. As it was impossible to sur- 
round the town without being masters of this hill, the 
Athenians attacked it at once and were more fortunate 
than they had been before Mende ; for they carried it by 
assault, compelling the defenders to take refuge in the. 
town. After erecting their trophy, they commenced the 
wall of circumvallation. Before it was finished, the garrison 
who had been shut up in the acropolis of Mende got into 
Skione at night, having broken out by a sudden sally where 
the blockading wall around them joined the sea. But this 
did not hinder Nikias from prosecuting his operations, so 
that Skione was in no long time completely enclosed, and a 
division placed to guard the wall of circumvallation. i 

Such was the state of affairs which Brasidas found on 
returning from the inland Macedonia. Unable either to 
recover Mende or to relieve Skione, he was forced to con- 
fine himself to the protection of Torone. Nikias, however, 
without attacking Torone, returned soon afterwards with 
his armament to Athens, leaving Skione under blockade. 

The march of Brasidas into Macedonia had been un- 
Bxpedition fortunate in every way. Nothing but his extra- 
**i ^'*w^th* o^^^i^^T gallantry rescued him from utter ruin. 
Perdfkkas The joint force of himself and Perdikkas con- 
into Mace- sisted of 3000 Grecian hoplites, — Peloponnesian, 
against Akauthian, and Chalkidian — with lOOOMacedo- 
Arrhibseus. mQ,u and Chalkidian horse — and a considerable 
number of non-Hellenic auxiliaries. As soon as they had 

fot beyond the mountain-pass into the territory of the 
lynkestae, they were met by Arrhibseus, and a battle 
ensued, in which that prince was completely worsted. They 

* Thucyd. iv. 131. 
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halted here for a few days, awaiting — before they pushed 
forward to attack the villages in the territory of Arrhibaeus 
— the arrival of a body of Illyrian mercenaries, with whom 
Perdikkas had concluded a bargain. * At length Perdikkas 
became impatient to advance without them, while Brasidas, 
on the contrary, apprehensive of the fate of Mende during 
his absence, was bent on returning back. The dissension 
between them becoming aggravated, they parted company 
and occupied separate encampments at some distance from 
each other — when both received unexpected intelligence 
which made Perdikkas as anxious to retreat as Erasidas. 
The Illyrians, having broken their compact, had joined 
Arrhibaeus, and were now in full march to attack the in- 
vaders. The untold number of these barbarians was re- 
ported as overwhelming, while such was their reputation 
for ferocity as well as for valour, that the Macedonian army 
of Perdikkas, seized with a sudden panic, broke up in the 
night and fled without orders; hurrying Perdikkas himself 
along with them, and not even sending notice to Brasidas, 
with whom nothing had been concerted about the retreat. 
In the morning, the latter found Arrhibaeus and the Illyrians 
close upon him; the Macedonians being already far ad- 
vanced in their journey homeward. 

The contrast between the man of Hellas and of Mace- 
donia — general as well as soldiers — was never Ketreat of 
more strikingly exhibited than on this critical Brasidas 
occasion. The soldiers of Brasidas, though sur- d?kka8'* 
prised as well as deserted, lost neither their before the 
courage nor their discipline: the commander pre- ^^^y***^'- 
served not only his presence of mind, but his full authority. 
His hoplites were directed to form in a hollow square or ob- 
long, with the light-armed and attendants in the centre, for 
the retreating march. Youthful soldiers were posted either 
in the outer ranks, or in convenient stations, to run out 
swiftly and repel the assailing enemy; while Brasidas him- 
self, with 300 chosen men, formed the rear-guard. ^ 

The short harangue which (according to a custom 
universal with Grecian generals) he addressed Address of 
to his troops immediately before the enemy f'^^/j^gji. 
approached, is in many respects remarkable, diers before 
Though some were Akanthians, some Chalkidi- ***® retreat, 
ans, some Helots, he designates all by the honourable title 

* Thucyd. iv. 124,' « Thucyd. !▼. 12& 
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of "Peloponnesians." Reassuring them against the desertion 
of their allies, as well as against the superior numbers of 
the advancing enemy — he invokes their native, homebred, 
courage.^ *^Ye do not require the presence of allies to 
inspire you with bravery, — nor do ye fear superior numbers 
of an enemy; for ye belong not to those political commu- 
nities in which the larger number governs the smaller, but 
to those in which a few men rule subjects more numerous 
than themselves — having acquired their power by no other 
means than by superiority in battle." Next, Brasidas tried 
to dissipate the prestige of the Illyrian name. His army 
had already vanquished the Lynkestee, and these other 
barbarians were noway better. A nearer acquaintance 
would soon show that they were only formidable from the 
noise, the gestures, the clashing of arms and the accompani- 
ments of their onset; and that they were incapable of 
sustaining the reality of close combat, hand to hand. "They 
have no regular order (said he) such as to impress them 
with shame for deserting their post. Flight and attack 
are with them in equally honourable esteem, so that there 
is nothing to test the really courageous man: their battle, 
wherein every man fights as he chooses, is just the thing 
to furnish each with a decent pretence for running away." — 
"Repel ye their onset whenever it comes, and so soon as 
opportunity oflfers, resume your retreat in rank and order, 
i e will soon arrive in a place of safety: and ye will be 
convinced that such crowds, when their enemy has stood 
to defy the first onset, keep aloof with empty menace and 
a parade of courage which never strikes — while if their 
enemy gives way, they show themselves smart and bold in 
running after him where there is no danger." 2 

» Thucyd. iv. 126. 'ATaQoT? Y«P ««l ^ l^poSo? tatjv lyooaa 865av too 

ftvai ufiiv TrpooTQXSi Ti roXsftia, 06 xaXou dvE^eXeYxxov xal t6 dvfipsiov 

81 a Soixfxdycov Tcapouolotv ixdaxoTe, lyei* ooTOxpaxwp 6e p-dx^ fidXiciT' 

dXXA 61* olxsiav dpsTYjv, xal ixTjSev &v xal itpocpaaiv too oiuCeaQal (so 



itXTJOo? its'fop^aQai ix^pcuv, oT Y* sativer) xivi itpeTC6vxu)c 7ropl«i8. 




&XX({> Tivl xxYjodfievoi xtjv 67:o|xeivai»xe? iTtupspdpLevov, 
Buvooxslav ^ xtji fAOX^ftsvoi xaipoc it xdajitp xal xd 




xal ?xav 

c^st auQic 

^P""^*^^- OTrayaYovxet;, I? x» to dcupaXfe? Oaooov 

» Thucyd. iT. 126. 05xe ^dp rd^v d9l^e(j9e, xal fvcboeaOE x6 Xoiir6v 2x1 

IXOvTt« aiaxuvetitv fiv Xi«iv xiva oi xoiouxoi-SyXoi xol? aev xtiv itpcbxTiv 

X«t>p«v piaWfttvoi- ^ T» <puTTl a6xu)v gcpoSov Se^ajlivois OKo9«y dTtei- 
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The superiority of disciplined and regimented force 
over disorderly numbers, even with equal indi- q ^ ^ 
vidual courage, is now a truth so familiar, that between 
we require an effort of imagination to put our- ^!®}*'^ 
selves back into the fifth century before the banan mi- 
Christian aera, when this truth was recognised Htwy feei- 
only among the Hellenic communities; when the ^^' 
practice of all their neighbours, lUyrians; Thracians, 
Asiatics, Epirots, and even Macedonians — implied ignor- 
ance or contradiction of it. In respect to the ^Epirots, the 
difference between their military habits and those of the 
Greeks has been already noticed — having been pointedly 
manifested in the memorable joint attack on the Akar- 
nanian town of Stratus, in the second year of the war. i 
Both Epirots and Macedonians however are a step nearer 
to the Greeks than either Thracians, or these Illyrian bar- 
barians against whom Brasidas was now about to contend, 
and in whose case the contrast comes out yet more forcibly. 
It is not merely the contrast between two modes of fighting 
which the Lacedaemonian commander impresses upon his 
soldiers. He gives what may be called a moral theory of 
the principles on which that contrast is founded; a theory 
of large range, and going to the basis of Grecian social life, 
in peace as well as in war. The sentiment, in each indi- 
vidual man^s bosom, of a certain place which he has to fill 
and duties which he has to perform — combined with fear 
of the displeasure of his neighbours as well as of his own 
self-reproach if he shrinks back — but at the same time 
essentially bound up with the feeling, that his neighbours 
are under corresponding obligations towards him — this 
sentiment, which Brasidas invokes as the settled military 

Xaic t6 dvSpsTov pL8XXY]98t Manlias, in describing the Ganis, 

iTiixofiTcouoiv, ot 8* &v ei^iuatv deserves to be compared — "Procera 

auToIC} xaToc 7c68ac to eu'^uxov iv xtp corpora, promissse et mtilats comee, 

dercpaXel o^sifeTci^elxvuvrat. vasta scuta, preelongi gladii: ad 

The word (jLiXX7)ot< which occurs hoc cantus ineuntium preeliura, et 

twice in this chapter in regard to ulnlatus et tripudia, et quatientinm 

the Illyrians, is very expressive scuta in patrinm quendam morem 

and at the same time difficult to horrendusarmorumcrepitus: omnia 

translate into any other language de industri&compositaadierrorem^ 

—"what they seem on the point of (Livy, xxxviii. 17). 

doing, but never realise." See also ' Thucyd. ii. 81. See ahove cha]^ 

1. 69. xlviii. of this History. 

The speech of the Soman consul 
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creed of his soldiers in their ranks, was not less the regu- 
lating principle of their intercourse in peace as citizens of 
the same community. Simple as the principle may seem, 
it would have found no response in the army of Xerxes, or 
of the Thracian Sitalkes, or of the Gaul Brennus, The 
Persian soldier rushes to death by order of the Great King, 
perhaps under terror of a whip which the Great King 
commands to be administered to him. The Illyrian or the 
Gaul scorns such a stimulus, and obeys only tbe instigation 
of his own pugnacity, or vengeance, or love of blood, or 
love of booty — but recedes as soon as that individual senti- 
ment is either satisfied, or overcome by fear. It is the 
Greek soldier alone who feels himself bound to his com- 
rades by ties reciprocal and indissoluble i — who obeys 
neither the will of a king, nor his own individual impulse, 
but a common and imperative sentiment of obligation — 
whose honour or shame is attached to his own place in the 
ranks, never to be abandoned nor overstepped. Such con- 
ceptions of military duty, established in the minds of these 
soldiers whom Brasidas addressed, will come to be farther 
illustrated when we describe the memorable Betreat of the 
Ten Thousand. At present I merely indicate them as 
forming a part of that general scheme of morality, social 
and political as well as military, wherein the Greeks stood 
exalted above the nations who surrounded them. 

But there is another point in the speech of Brasidas 
Appeal of which deserves notice: he tells his soldiers — 
Brasidas "Courage is your homebred property: for ye 
of conquMt hclongto commuuitics wherein the small number 
or superior governs the larger, simply by reason of superior 
force. prowess in themselves and conquest by their 

ancestors." First, it is remarkable that a large proportion 
of the Peloponnesian soldiers, whom Brasidas thus addresses, 
consisted of Helots — the conquered race, not the con- 
querors: yet so easily does the military or regimental pride 
supplant the sympathies of race, that these men would 
feel flattered by being addressed as if they were them- 

1 See the memorable remarks of Aere, Locis, et Aqnis, c. 24, ed. 

Hippokratds and Aristotle on the LittrS, sect. 116 seq. ed. Petersen; 

difiference in respect of courage Aristotel. Politic, vii. 6, 1-6), and 

between Europeans and Asiatics, the conversation between Xerxes 

as well as between Hellens and and Demaratus (Herodot. vii. 103^ 

non-Hellens (Hippokratda^ Do 104). 
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selves sprung from the race which had enslaved their 
ancestors. Next, we here see the right of the strongest 
invoked as the legitimate source of power, and as an 
honourable and ennobling recollection, by an officer of 
Dorian race, oligarchical politics, unperverted intellect, 
and estimable character. We shall accordingly be prepared, 
when we find a similar principle hereafter laid down by the 
Athenian envoys at Melos, to disallow the explanation of 
those who treat it merely as a theory invented by dema- 
gogues and sophists — upon one or other of whom it is 
common to throw the blame of all that is objectionable in 
Grecian politics or morality. 

Having finished his harangue, Brasidas gave orders 
for retreat. As soon as his march began, the ^^^ j^^ _ 
Illyrians rushed upon him with all the confidence rians attack 
and shouts of pursuers against a flying enemy, Braaidaa 
believing that they should completely destroy retreat, 
his army. But wherever they approached near, ^"' ^® 
the young soldiers specially stationed for the "^^ '* 
purpose turned upon and beat them back with severe loss; 
while Brasidas himself with his rear-guard of 300 was 
present everywhere rendering vigorous aid. When the 
Lynkestae and Illyrians attacked, the army halted and 
repelled them, after which it resumed its retreating march. 
The barbarians found themselves so rudely handled, and 
with such unwonted vigour — for they probably had had no 
previous experience of Grecian troops — that after a few 
trials they desisted from meddling with the army in its 
retreat along the plain. They ran forward rapidly, partly 
in order to overtake the Macedonians under Perdikkas, 
who had fled before — partly to occupy the narrow pass, 
with high hills on each side, which formed the entrance 
into Lynkestis, and which lay in the road of Brasidas. 
When the latter approached this narrow pass, he saw the 
barbarians masters of it. Several of them were already 
on the summits, and more were ascending to reinforce 
them; while a portion of them were moving down upon 
his rear. Brasidas immediately gave orders to his chosen 
300, to charge up the most assailable of the two hills, with 
their best speed, before it became more numerously occu- 
pied — not staying to preserve compact ranks. This unex- 
pected and vigorous movement disconcerted the barbarians^ 
who fled, abandoning the eminence to the Greeks, and 
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leaving their own men in the pass exposed on one of their 
flanks. * The retreating army, thus master of one of the 
side hills, was enabled to force its way through the middle 
pass, and to drive away the Lynkestian and Illyrian 
occupants. Having got through this narrow outlet, Brasidas 
found himself on the higher ground. His enemies did not 
dare to attack him farther: so that he was enabled to reach, 
even in that day's march, the flrst town or viilage in the 
kingdom of Perdikkas, called Amissa. So incensed were 
his soldiers with the Macedonian subjects of Perdikkas, 
who had fled on the first news of danger without giving 
them any notice — that they seized and appropriated all 
the articles of baggage, not inconsiderable in number, 
which happened to have been dropped in the disorder of 
a nocturnal flight. They even unharnessed and slew the 
oxen out of the baggage carts. > 

Perdikkas keenly resented this behaviour of the troops 
^ . of Brasidas, following as it did immediately 

be^^^n upon his o^ <}uarre1 with that general, ani 
Bruidai upon the mortification of his repulse from 
d?kkr,Tih. Lpkestis. From this moment he broke off his 
latteropeni alliance with the Peloponnesian, and opened 
tions with negotiations with Nikias, then engaged in con- 
the Athe- structing the wall of blockade round Skione. 
Such was the general faithlessness of this prince, 
however, that Nikias required as a condition of the alliance, 
some manifest proof of the sincerity of his intentions; and 
Perdikkas was soon enabled to afiforda proof of considerable 
importance. 3 

1 Thucyd. iy. 1S8. It is not pos- I do not suppose, with Dr. Arnold, 

Bible clearly to understand this that the main army of Brasidas 

passage without some knowledge followed the 300, and "broke out of 

of the ground to which it refers, the valley by scaling one of its 

I presume that the regular road sides :" they pursued the main road, 

tihrough the defile, along which the as soon as it was cleared for them, 

main army of Brasidas passed, was ■ Thucyd. iv. 127, 128. 

long and winding, making the as- ■ Thucyd. iv. 128.182. Some lines 

cent to the top very gradual, but of the comic poet Hermippus are 

at the same time exposed on both preserved (in the Oopf&o^opoi, Mei- 

sides from the heights above. The neke, Fragm. p. 407) respecting 

detachment of 800 scaled the steep Sitalkds and Perdikkas. Among 

heights on one side and drove the presents brought home by Di- 

away the enemy, thus making it onysius in his voyage, there is 

impossible for him to remain any numbered «the itch from Sitalkfts, 

longer even in the main road. But intended for the Lacedamonians— 
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The relation between Athens and Peloponnesus, since 
the conclusion of the truce in the preceding n^ij^^jQ^g 
March, had settled into a curious combination, between 
In Thrace, war was prosecuted by mutual ^e^^p^/iot*** 
understanding, and with unabated vigour; but ponnesians 
everywhere else the truce was observed. The — ^J p'®* 
main purpose of the truce, however, that of towards 
giving time foi; discussion preliminary to a definitive 
definitive peace, was completely frustrated. The Lacedamo- 
decree of the Athenian people (which stands 1?»*° '®***: 
included in their vote sanctioning the truce), on its way 
for sending and receiving envoys to negotiate toBrasidas, 

1 111 pTovented 

such a peace, seems never to have been exe- from pass- 

cuted. Thewir*^^ 

Instead of this, the Lacedaemonians des- *'** ^' 
patched a considerable reinforcement by land to join 
JBrasidas; probably at his own request, and also instigated 
by hearing of the Athenian armament now under Nikias 
in Pallene. But Ischagoras, the commander of the rein- 
forcement, on reaching the borders of Thessaly, found all 
farther progress impracticable, and was compelled to send 
back his troops. For Perdikkas, by whose powerful in- 
fluence alone Brasidas had been enabled to pass through 
Thessaly, now directed his Thessalian guests to keep the 
new-comers off; which was far more easily executed, and 
was gratifying to the feelings of Perdikkas himself, as well 
as an essential service to the Athenians.^ 

Ischagoras however — with a few companions but 
without his army — made his way to Brasidas, having been 
particularly directed by the Lacedaemonians to inspect and 
report upon the state of affairs. He numbered among his 
companions a few select Spartans of the military age, 
intended to be placed as harmosts or governors in the 
cities reduced by Brasidas. This was among the first 
violations, apparently often repeated afterwards, of the 
ancient Spartan custom — that none except elderly men, 
above the military age, should be named to such posts. 
Indeed Brasidas himself was an illustrious departure from 
the ancient rule. The mission of these officers was intended 
to guard against the appointment of any but Spartans to 
such posts — for there were no Spartans in the army of 

And many shiploads of lies from ^k68t] vaualv icdivu itoXXaT^. 
Perdikkas." Kal icapa Ilipfilxxou ' Thucyd. iy. 133. 

Q2 
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Brasidas. One of the new-comers, Klearidas, was made 

fovernor of Amphipolis — another, Pasitehdas, of Torone. i 
t is probable that these inspecting commissioners may 
have contributed to fetter the activity of Brasidas. More- 
over the newly-declared hostility of Perdikkas, together 
with disappointment in the non-arrival of the fresh troops 
intended to join him, much abridged his means. "We hear 
of only one exploit performed by him at this time — and 
that too, more than six months after the retreat from 
Macedonia — about January or February 422 b.c. Having 
established intelligence with some parties in the town of 
Potidsea, in the view of surprising it, he contrived to bring 
up his army in the night to the foot of the walls, and even 
to plant his scaling-ladders, without being discovered. 
The sentinel carrying and ringing the bell had just passed 
by on the wall, leaving for a short interval an unguarded 
space (the practice apparently being, to pass this bell 
round along the walls from one sentinel to another 
throughout the night) — when some of the soldiers of 
Brasidas took advantage of the moment to try and mount. 






« Thucyd. iv. 132. Kal x u>v 
ijPu)vTu)v ai)TU)v icapav6|jLU>? av- 
6pac iEijYov ex SirapTT)?, wjTe tu»v 
itoXetjDv apxov-ra? xaQidtavai xal {xv) 
Toi« evTU^ouffiv eiciTpiiteiv. 

Most of thecommentatora trans- 
late TjpibvTCDv, '^young men,^ which 
is not the usual meaning of the 
word: it signifies ««ien of military 
age," which includes both young 
and middle-aged. If we compare 
iv. 132 with iii. 36, v. 32, and v. 
116, we shall see that yjpwvxe? re- 
ally has this larger meaning : com- 
pare also ixeypi ^pT)<; (ii. 46), which 
means "until the age of military 
service commenced." 

It is not therefore necessary to 
suppose that the men taken out 
by Ischagoras were very young, 
for example that they were below 
the age of thirty— as Manso, O. 
Mfiller, and Goller would have us 
believe. It is enough that they 
weie within the limits of the mi- 
UUtfj: agflv both ways. 



Considering the extraordinary 
reverence paid to old age at Sparta, 
it is by no means wonderful that 
old men should have been thought 
exclusively fitted for such com- 
mands, in the ancient customs and 
constitution. This seems to be 
implied in Xenoph. Repub. Laced, 
iv. 7. 

The extensive operations, how- 
ever, in which Sparta became in- 
volved through the Feloponnesian 
war, would reuder it impossible 
to maintain such a maxim in prac- 
tice : but at this moment, the step 
was still recognised as a departure 
from a received maxim, and is char- 
acterized as such by Thucydidds 
under the term napav6(xu)<. 

I explain toi? evtoxouaiv to refer 
to the case of men not Spartans 
being named to these posts: see in 
refereuce to this point, the stress 
which Brasidas lays on the fact 
that Klearidas was a Spartan, Thu- 
cyd. V. 9, 
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But before they could reach the top of the wall, the sentmel 
came back, alarm was given, and the assailants were com- 
pelled to retreat, i 

In the absence of actual war between the ascendent 
powers in and near Peloponnesus, during the incidents 
course of this summer, Thucydides mentions to *^ Peiopon- 

. T , 1 • 1 V^ t 1 J -I neaus — the 

US some incidents which perhaps he would have temple of 
omitted had there been great warlike operations J*'* *»«". 
to describe. The gr^at temple of Here, between de'nt*aiiy'°*' 
J\Lyken8e and Argos (nearer to the former, and ^^n*. 
m early times more intimately connected with it, but now 
an appendage of the latter; MykensB itself having been 
subjected and almost depopulated by the Argeians) — 
enjoyed an ancient Pan-hellenic reputation. The catalogue 
of its priestesses, seemingly with a statue or bust of each, 
was preserved or imagined through centuries of past time, 
real and mythical, beginning with the goddess herself or 
her immediate nominees. Chrysis, an old woman who had 
been priestess there for fifty-six years, happened to fall 
asleep in the temple with a burning lamp near to her head: 
the fillet encircling her head took fire, and though she herself 
escaped unhurt, the temple itself, very ancient and perhaps 
built of wood, was consumed. From fear of the wrath of 
the Argeians, Chrysis fled to Phlius, and subsequently 
thought it necessary to seek protection as a suppliant in 
the temple of Athene Alea atTegea: Phaeinis was appointed 
priestess in her place. ^ The temple was rebuilt on an ad- 
joining spot by Eupolemus of Argos, continuing as much as 
possible the antiquities and traditions of the former, but 

■ Thucyd. ir. 136. time^ that Chrysis had then heen 
* Thucyd. ii. 2; Iv. 133; Pan- forty-eight years priestess at the 
san. ii. 17, 7; iii. 6, 6. Hellanikus Hereeam. To employ the series of 
(a contemporary of Thncydidds^ Olympic prize-mnners and Olym- 
bat somewhat older — coming in piads as a continuous distribution 
point of age between him and He- of time, was a practice which had 
rodotus) had framed a chronologi- not yet got footing, 
cal series of these priestesses of The catalogue of these prlestess- 
H3rd, with a history of pasteTonts es of Hdr6, beginning with myth- 
belonging to the supposed times ioal and descending to historical 
of each. And such was the Pan- name% is illustrated by the in- 
hellenic importance of the temple scription belonging to the temple 
atthistime^ that Thucydiddi^ when of Halikarnassus in Boeckh, Gor< 
he describes accurately the begin- pus Inscr. No. 2656: see Boeckh's 
ning of thePeloponnesian war, tells Commentary, and Preller, Hellanici 
as as one of his indications of Fragmenta, p. 84, 46. 
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with greater splendour and magnitude. Fausanias the 
traveller, who describes this second edifice as a visitor 
near 600 years afterwards, saw near it the remnant of the 
old temple which had been burnt. 

We hear farther of a war in Arcadia, between the two 
War in important cities of Mantineia and Tegea — each 
Arcadia— attended by its Arcadian allies, partly free, 
tween M^an- partly subject. In .a battle fought between them 
tineia a»d at Laodildon, the victory was disputed. Each 
®^®*' party erected a trophy — each sent spoils to the 

temple of !Delpni. We shall have occasion soon to speak 
farther of these Arcadian dissensions. 

The Eoeotians had been no parties to the truce sworn 
Boeotians, between Sparta and Athens in the preceding 
at peace month of March. But they seem to have followed 
though^'not the example of Sparta in abstaining from hos- 
P*'*je" *o__ tilities de facto: and we may conclude that 
Hard'treat- they acceded to the request of Sparta so far as 
™e»i* o^ to allow the transit of Athenian visitors and 
pians bV' sacrcd euvoys through Bosotia to the Delphian 
Thebes. temple. The only actual incident which we 
hear of in Boeotia during this interval, is one which illus- 
trates forcibly the harsh and ungenerous ascendency of the 
Thebans over some of the inferior Boeotian cities. * The 
Thebans destroyed the walls of ThespisB, and condemned 
the city to remain unfortified, on the charge of atticising 
tendencies. How far this suspicion was well-founded, we 
have no means of judging. But the Thespians, far from 
being dangerous at this moment, were altogether helpless 
— having lost the flower of their military force at the battle 
of Delium, where their station was on the defeated wing. It 
was this very helplessness, brought upon them by their 
services to Thebes against Athens, which now both im- 
pelled and enabled the Thebans to enforce the rigorous 
sentence above-mentioned. 2 

But the month of March (or the Attic Elaphebolion) 
422 BO ^^^ ^•^* — ^^^ iivnQ prescribed for expiration ot" 

the One year's truce — had now arrived. It has 
already been mentioned that this truce had never been more 
than partially observed. Brasidas in Thrace had disre- 
garded it from the beginning. Both the contracting pow- 
ers had tacitly acquiesced in the anomalous condition, 

* Xenoph. Memorabil. iii. 6, 6. » Thucyd. iv. 133. 
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of war in Thrace coupled with peace elsewhere. Either 
of them had thus an excellent pretext for break- Expiration 
ing the truce altogether; and as neither acted of the truce 
upon this pretext, we plainly see that the par- year.^Dig- 
amount feeling and ascendent parties, among position 
both, tended to peace of their own accord, at sparta and 
that time. There was nothing except the inter- Athens at 
est of Brasidas, and of those revolted subjects towards* 
of Athens to whom he had bound himself, which peace : im- 
kept alive the war in Thrace. Under such a state Jonse*!^* *^ 
of feeling, the oath taken to maintain the truce quence of 
still seemed imperative on both parties — always tfons*^ 
excepting Thracian affairs. Moreover the Athe- parties in 
nians were to a certain degree soothed by their '^^*®®- 
success at Mende and Skione, and by their acquisition of 
Perdikkas as an ally, during the summer and autumn of 
423 B.C. But the state of sentiment between the contract- 
ing parties was not such as to make it possible to treat for 
any longer peace, or to conclude any new agreement; 
though neither were disposed to depart from that whicb 
had been already concluded. 

The mere occurrence of the last day of the truce made 
no practical difference at first in this condition ^^ ^^^^^ 
of things. The truce had expired : either party resumption 
might renew hostilities; but neither actually °/ hostiii- 
did renew them. To the Athenians there was though the 
this additional motive for abstaining from truce had 
hostilities for a few months longer: the great l^^m'the 
Pythian festival would be celebrated at Delphi JJ®'^*^ ®^ 
in July or the beginning of August, and as they the Pythian 
had been excluded from that holy spot during ^'*^^*J^ ^ 
all the interval between the beginning of the "^^' 
war and the conclusion of the One year's truce, their pious 
feelings seem now to have taken a peculiar longing towards 
the visits, pilgrimages, and festivals connected with it. 
Though the truce therefore had really ceased, no actual 
warfare took place until the Pythian games were over. * 

» This seems to me the most i^^^Xou— again v. 2. KX^tuv 8i 'A9t)- 

reasonable sense to put upon the vaiouc iteiaa^ icxi kn\ 8paxTr)(; yoypia 

much-debated passage of Thucyd. e^AicXsoat fjiETo tVjv ixe/eipiav, 

V. 1. Too 8' eiciYiYvoiJiivou 8ipouc al Ac, 

fjiev evia6<Tioi oitovJal diaXiXovTOfjii- Thucydidds . says here, that "the 

^pi TU)v ri'jflltov xfltl 8v XXI ixejrei- truce was dissolved :" the bond im- 

pia 'A9-/]vstioi ^Y}Xiouc dvioxr^atav ex posed upon both parties was un- 
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But though the actions of Athens remained unaltered, 
the talk at Athens became very different. Kleon and his 
supporters renewed their instances to obtain a vigorous 

prosecution of the war, and renewed them with great 

tied, and both resumed their ns- holioi^ it had been taciilif eonm 

tural liberty. But he does not say tinued nearly four months longer, 

that '*ho8tiliHe8 recommenced^ be- till after Midsummer: and it was 

fore the Pythia, as Goller and not till the middle of Hecatombeeon 

other critics AfBrm that he lays, that Kleon was sent out to recover 

The interval between the 14th of Amphipolis." 

the month Elaphebolion and the Such a construction of the word 

Pythian festival was one in which SieX^Xuvxo appears to me not sa- 

there was no binding truce any tisfactory — nor is Dr. Amold*s 

longer in force, and yet no actual defence of it, p. 464, of much value : 

hostilities: it was an dvaxu}x>) onov6&c 6taX6*tv is an expression 

4fficov6oc, to use the words ofThu- well-known to Thucydid6s (iv. 23; 

cydidds when he describes the re- v. 86) — "to dissolve the truce." I 

lations between Corinth and Athens go along with Boeckh and Mr. 

in the' ensuing year (v. 82). Clinton in construing the words— 

The word ixeg^etpla here meana^ except that I strike out what they 

in my judgement, the truce pro- introduce from their own imagi- 

claimed at the season of the Py- nation. They say — "The truce was 

thian festival — quite distinct from ended, and the war again renetpedp 

the truce for one year which had up to the time of the Pythian 

expired a little while before. The games." Thucydidds only says, 

change of the word in the course "That the truce was dissolved"— 

of one line from oitov6al to ixe- he does not say *^that the tear waa 

^etpla marks this distinction. renewed." It is not at all necessary 

I agree with Dr. Arnold (dissent- to Dr. Arnold's conception of the 
ing both from M. Boeckh and from facts that the words should be 
Mr. Clinton) in his conception of translated as he proposes. His 
the events of this year. Kleon remarks also (p. 460) upon the re- 
sailed on his expedition to Thrace lation of the Athenians to the Py- 
after the Pythian holy truce, in thian games, appear to me just: 
the beginning of August: between but he does not advert to the fact 
that date and the end of Sep- (which would have strengthened 
tember, happened the capture of materially what he there says) 
Tordnd and the battle of Amphi- that the Athenians had been ex- 
polls. But the way in which Dr. eluded from Delphi and from the 
Arnold defends his opinion is not Pythian festival between the com* 
at all satisfactory. In the disser- mencement of the war and the one 
tation appended to his second year's truce. I conceive that the 
volume of Thucydidfis (p. 458), he Pythian games were celebrated 
says, "The words in Thucydidds, about July or August. In an 
al eviauaioi citovfial SisXIXuvto fx^xP^ earlier part of this History (ch. 
ru(iiu>v, mean as I understand them, xxviii. vol. iv. 1st edit.) I said 
— Hhat the truce for a year had that they were celebrated in 
lasted on till the Pythian games, autumn ; it ought rather to b« 
and then ended:' that is, instead "towards the end of summer," 
of •zpixing on the Uth of Elaphe- 
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to obtain a 



Brasidas— 
an oppo- 
nent of 
peace— his 
views and 
motives. 



additional sti*ength of argument; the question being now 
open to considerations of political prudencoi Alteration 
without any binding obligation. 

**At this time (observes Thucydides*) the 
great enemies of peace were, Brasidas on one 
side, and Kleon on the other: the former, because 
he was in full success and rendered illustrious 
by the war — the latter because he thought that, 
if peace were concluded, he should be detected vigorous 
in his dishonest politics, and be less easily Sf^the*^ war*^ 
credited in his criminations of others." As to »» Thrace. 
Brasidas, the remark of the historian is indis- 
putable. It would be wonderful indeed, if he, in 
whom so many splendid qualities were brought 
out by the war, and who had moreover con- 
tracted obligations with the Thracian towns which gave 
him hopes and fears of his own, entirely apart from Lace- 
dsemon — it would be wonderful if the war and its continu- 
ance were not in his view the paramount object. In truth 
his position in Thrace constituted an insurmountable 
obstacle to any solid or steady peace, independently of the 
dispositions of Kleon. 

But the colouring which Thucydides gives to Kleon's 
support of the war is open to much greater ^^ ^^^ 
comment. First, we may well raise the question, opponent 
whether Kleon had any real interest in war — ^f peace— 

, ,, 1 . 1 "^ , . his views 

whether his personal or party consequence m and mo- 
the city was at all enhanced by it. He had *i^!*/J 
himself no talent or competence for warlike Thucy- ^ 
operations — which tended infallibly to place ^^*8. 
ascendency in the hands of others, and to throw noperaonai 
him into the shade. As to his power of carrying interest in 
on dishonest intrigues with success, that must 
depend on the extent of his political ascendency. Matter 
of crimination against others (assuming him to be careless 
of truth or falsehood) could hardly be wanting either in 
war or peace. And if the war brought forward unsuccess- 
ful generals open to his accusations, it would also throw 
up successful generals, who would certainly outshine him 

' Thucyd. v. 18. KXiu>v t« "xal XepieTv, 6 84, jtvofxivrjc "fiffoxl'c xa- 

BpaotSai;, oTirep d|ji(poTep(u8sv(i.dXt9T0i Ta(pavioTepoc vofxltlcov fiv eivai x«- 

TjvavTiouvTo T"(i elpiQv^, 6 |jl4v, 8ia t6 xoupYu>v, xal dwioTixspo? fiiapdX- 

ftuxuX*^v Tt xal Ti|iao8ai «x tou ico- Xu>v, Ac 
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and would probably put him down. In the life which 
Plutarch has given us of Phokion, a plain and straightfor- 
ward military man — we read that one of the frequent and 
criminative speakers of Athens (of character analogous to 
that which is ascribed to Kleon) expressed his surprise on 
hearing Phokion dissuade the Athenians from embarking 
in a new war: "Yes (said Phokion), I think it right to 
dissuade them: though I know well, that if there be war, 
I shall have command over you — if there be peace, you 
will have command over me."i This is surely a more 
rational estimate of the way in which war affects the com- 
parative importance of the orator and the military officer, 
than that which Thucydides pronounces in reference to 
the interests of Kleon. Moreover, when we come to follow 
the political history of Syracuse, we shall find the dema- 
gogue Athenagoras ultra-pacific, and the aristocrat Her- 
mokrates far more warlike. 2 The former is afraid, not 
without reason, that war will raise into consequence ener- 
getic military leaders dangerous to the popular constitution. 
we may add, that Kleon himself had not been always 
warlike. He commenced his political career as an oppo- 
nent of Perikles, when the latter was strenuously main- 
taining the necessity and prudence of beginning the Pelo- 
ponnesian war.^ 

But farther — if we should even grant that Kleon had 
To prose- a separate party -interest in promoting the war 
cute the ^ — ^ -y^ju g^iu remain to be considered, whether 
ouaiy in " at this particular crisis, the employment of ener- 
w^8*at*thi 8®*^^ warlike measures in Thrace was not really 
time the the souud and prudent policy for Athens. Taking 
teal poiit- Perikles as the best judge of policy, we shall 
tereat of find him at the outset of the war inculcating 
Athens. emphatically two important points — 1. To 
stand vigorously upon the defensive, maintaining unim- 
paired their maritime empire, "keeping their subject-allies 
well in hand," submitting patiently even to see Attica ra- 
vaged — 2. To abstain from trying to enlarge their empire 
or to make new conquests during the war.* — Consistently 

• 

> Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Com* goras and Hermokratds, Thucyd, 

pare also the conversation of Me- vi. 33-36. 

nekleides and Epaminondas— Cor- ' Plutarch, Perikles, c. 83-85. 

nel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 6. * Thucyd. i. 142, 143, 144; ii. 13. 

* Bee tho speechea of Athena- xal t6 vautixov i^^cp la^^uouoiv i^ap- 
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with this well-defined plan of action, Perikles, had he lived, 
would have taken care to interfere vigorously and betimes 
to prevent Brasidas from making his conquests. Had such 
interference been either impossible or accidentally frus- 
trated, he would have thought no efforts too great to re- 
cover them. To maintain undiminished the integrity of 
the empire, as well as that impression of Athenian force 
upon which the empire rested, was his cardinal principle. 
Now it is impossible to deny that in reference to Thrace, 
Kleon adhered more closely than his rival Nikias to the 
policy of Perikles. It was to Nikias, more than to Kleon, 
that the fatal mistake made by Athens in not interfering 
speedily after Brasidas first broke into Thrace is to bo 
imputed. It was Nikias and his partisans, desirous of 
peace at almost any price, and knowing that the Lacedae- 
monians also desired it — who encouraged the Athenians, 
at a moment of great public depression of spirit, to leave 
Brasidas unopposed in Thrace, and rely on i;he chance of 
negotiation with Sparta for arresting his progress. The 
peace-party at Athens carried their point of the truce for 
a year, with the promise, and for the express purpose, of 
checking the farther conquests of Brasidas; also with the 
farther promise of maturing that truce into a permanent 
peace, and obtaining under the peace even the restoration 
of Amphipolis. 

Such was the policy of Nikias and his party, the friends 
of peace, and opponents of Kleon. And the Question 

Eromises which they thus held out might per- ^^ peace or 
aps appear plausible in March b.c. 423, at the ^?o/be- 
moment when the truce for one year was con- ty®®'* ^}' 
eluded. But subsequent events had frustrated Ki*on,^in 
them in the most glaring manner, and had even JJj'®** 
shown the best reason for believing that no such after* tiie 
expectations could possibly be realised, while expiration 
Brasidas was in unbroken and unopposed action, truce^for 
For the Lacedaemonians, though seemingly o»® y®*'* 
sincere in concluding the truce on the basis of uti possidetis, 
and desiring to extend it to Thrace as well as elsewhere, 
had been unable to enforce the observance of it upon Bra- 
sidas, or to restrain him even from making new acquisitions 
— so that Athens never obtained the benefit of the truce, 

Tuea9ai, xi Tt tu>v ^o\i.\».Ayto'^ \ayht oOtoiq 47:6 toOtcdv etvoti ttuv 
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exactly in that region where she most stood in need of it. 
Only by the despatch of her armament to Skione and 
Mende had she maintained herself in possession even of 
Fallen^. 

Now what was the lesson to be derived from this 
experience, when the Athenians came to discuss their fu- 
ture policy, after the truce was at an end ? The great ob- 
ject of all parties at Athens was, to recover the lost pos- 
sessions in Thrace — especially Amphipolis. Nikias, still 
urging negotiations for peace, continued to hold out hopes 
that the LiacedaBmonians would be willing to restore that 
place, as the price of their captives now at Athens. His 
connexion with Sparta would enable him to announce her 
professions even upon authority. But to this Kleon might 
make, and doubtless did make, a complete reply, grounded 
upon the most recent experience : — " If the Lacedaemonians 
consent to the restitution of Amphipolis (he would say), 
it will probably be only with the view of finding some 
means to escape performance, and yet to get back their 
prisoners. But granting that they are perfectly sincere, 
they will never be able to control Brasidas, and those par- 
ties in Thrace who are bound up with him by community 
of feeling and interest; so that after all, you will give them 
back their prisoners, on the faith of an equivalent beyond 
their power to realise. Look at what has happened during 
the truce! So different are the views and obligations of 
Brasidas in Thrace from those of the Lacedaemonians, that 
he would not even obey their order when they directed 
him to stand as he was, and to desist from farther conquest. 
Much less will he obey them when they direct him to sur- 
render what he has already got: least of all, if they enjoin 
the surrender of Amphipolis, his grand acquisition and his 
central point for all future effort. Depend upon it, if you 
desire to regain Amphipolis, you will only regain it by 
energetic employment of force, as has happened with Skione 
and Mende. And you ought to put forth your strength 
for this purpose immediately, while the Lacedaemonian 
prisoners are yet in your hands — instead of waiting until 
after you shall have been deluded into giving them up, 
thereby losing all your hold upon Lacedaemon." 

Such anticipations were fully verified by the result: 
for subsequent history will show that the Lacedaemonians 
"Hrhen they had bound themselves by treaty to give up 
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Amphipolis, either would not, or could not, enforce per- 
formance of their stipulation, even after the death of Bra- 
sidas. Much less could they have done so during his life, 
when there was his great personal influence, strenuous will, 
and hopes of future conquest, to serve as increased ob- 
struction to them. Such anticipations were also plainly 
suggested by the recent past: so that in putting them into 
the mouth of Kleon, we are only supposing him to read 
the lesson open before his eyes. 

Now since the war-policy of Kleon, taken at this mo- 
ment after the expiration of the one year's truce, , 
may be thus shown to be not only more conform- advocacy 
able to the genius of Perikles, but also founded J/.^*' ** 
on a juster estimate of events both past and ment per* 
future, than the peace-policy of Nikias — what J®®*^^ . . 
are we to say to the historian, who, without —unjust * 
refuting such presumptions, every one of which account of 

• jjjri.- X* 'xu X Jii8 motive 

IS deduced from his own narrative — nay, without ^iven by 
even indicating their existence — merely tells us T.^^^'y" 
that "Kleon opposed the peace in order that he ^ **' 
might cl'oke dishonest intrigues and And matter for plan* 
sible crimination"? We cannot but say of this criticism, 
with profound regret that such words must be pronounced 
respecting any judgement of Thucydides, that it is harsh 
and unfair towards Kleon, and careless in regard to truth 
and the instruction of his readers. It breathes not that 
same spirit of honourable impartiality which pervades his 
general history. It is an interpolation by the officer whose 
improvidence had occasioned to his countrymen the fatal 
loss of Amphipolis, retaliating upon the citizen who justly 
accused him. It is conceived in the same tone as his unac- 
countable judgement in the matter of Sphakteria. 

Rejecting on this occasion the judgement of Thucy- 
dides, we may confidently affirm that Kleon had Kieon at 
rational public grounds for urging his country- this time 
men to undertake with energy the reconquest Sfo^'ciose- 
of Amphipolis. Demagogue and leather-seller ly than 
though he was he stands here honourably dis- Athenian' 
tinguished, as well from the tameness and inaction public man 
of Nikias, who grasped at peace with hasty ere- Jo^efgn poi- 
dulity, through sickness of the efforts of war — icy of Peri- 
as from the restless movement, and novelties, ^^**' 
not merely unprofitable, but ruinouS; which we sh^l 
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fresently find springingap under the anspices of Alkibiades. 
^eiikles had said to his countrymen, at a time when they 
were enduring all the miseries of pestilence, and were in a 
state of despondency even greater than that which prevaO- 
ed in b.c. 422 — "You hold your empire and your proud 
position, by the condition of beingwilung to encounter cost, 
fatigue, and danger: abstain from all views of enlarging 
the empire, but think no effort too great to maintain 
it unimpaired. — To lose what we have once got is more 
disgraceful than to fail in attempts at acquisition." ^ The 
very same language was probably held by Kleon when 
exhorting his countrymen to an expedition for the recon- 
quest of Amphipolis. But when uttered by him, it would 
have a very different effect from that which it had formerly 
produced when held by Perikles — and different also from 
that which it would now have produced if held by Nikias* 
The entire peace-party would repudiate it when it came 
from Kleon, — partly out of dislike to the speaker, partly 
from a conviction, doubtless felt by every one, that an ex- 
pedition against Brasidas would be a hazardous and painful 
service to all concerned in it, general as well as soldiers — 
partly also from a persuasion, sincerely entertained at the 
time though afterwards proved to be illusory by the result, 
that Amphipolis might really be got back through peace 
with the Lacedaemonians. 

If Kleon, in proposing the expedition, originally pro- 
iMs osi- posed himself as the commander, a new ground 
tions of of objection, and a very forcible ground, would 
Se'^^eac"? ^^^^ fumished. Since everything which Kleon 
party in does is understood to be a manifestation of some 
reference to yicious or sillv attribute, we are told that this 

the re-con- . , "^ /• i • i i 

quest of was au instance of nis absurd presumption, 
Amphi- arising out of the success of Pylus, and persuading 
^° *' him that he was the only general who could 

put down Brasidas. But if the success at Pylus had really 
filled him with such overweening military conceit, it is most 

* Thucyd. ii. 63. T^c 8e hAXmoc tenor of the two speeches of Pe- 

6|ia< elxoc T(]> TtpLtufAivcp dic6 tou riklSs (Thucyd. i. UO-144 ; ii. 60-64) 

&p)reiv, (picep &itavTe< d-fdXXeade, with the description which Thncydi- 

f)oT)9Eiv, xat pi-j} (peuyeiv loui; 7c6vouc d6s gives of the simple '^avoidaoca 

^ |AT]8e rd^ Tiftd^ SicDveiv, Ac. c. 62. of risk" (to dxlv6uvov) which char- 

aio/tov 68, iyr^o^Ta^ dcpaipeOjjvai ^ acterised Nikias (v. IG). 
xttojiivouc dTUyr^vai. Contrast the 
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tinaccountable that he should not have procured for him- 
self some command during the year which immediately 
succeeded the affair at Sphakteria — the eighth year of the 
war: a season of most active warlike enterprise, when his 
presumption and influence arising out of the Sphakterian 
victory must have been fresh and glowing. As he obtained 
no command during this immediately succeeding period, 
we may fairly doubt whether he ever really conceived such 
excessive personal presumption of his own talents for war, 
and whether he did not retain arfter the affair of Sphakteria 
the same character which he had manifested in that affair — 
reluctance to engage in military expeditions himself, and a 
disposition to see them commanded as well as carried on 
by others. It is by no means certain that Kleon, in pro- 
posing the expedition against Amphipolis, originally pro- 
posed to take the command of it himself: I think it at least 
equally probable, that his original wish was to induce Nikias 
or the Strategi to take the command of it, as in the case of 
Sphakteria. Nikias doubtless opposed the expedition as 
much as he could. When it was determined by the people, 
in spite of his opposition, he would peremptorily decline 
the command for himself, and would do all he could to force 
it upon Kleon, or at least would be better pleased to see it 
under his command than under that of any one else. He 
would be not less glad to exonerate himself from a dangerous 
service, than to see his rival entangled in it. And he would 
have before him the same alternative which he and his 
friends had contemplated with so much satisfaction in the 
affair of Sphakteria ; either the expedition would succeed, 
in which case Amphipolis would be taken — or it would fail, 
and the consequence would be the ruin of Kleon. The last 
of the two was really the more probable at Amphipolis — as 
Nikias had erroneously imagined it to be at Sphakteria. 

It is easy to see however that an expedition proposed 
under these circumstances by Kleon, though it might com- 
mand a majority in the public assembly, would have a large 
proportion of the citizens unfavourable to it, and even 
wishing that it might fail. Moreover, Kleon had neither 
talents nor experience for commanding an army; so that 
the being engaged under his command in fighting against 
the ablest officer of the time, could inspire no confidence 
to any man in putting on his armour. From all these 
circumstances united, political as well as militaryi we are 
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not surprised to hear that the hoplites whom he took out 
with him went with much reluctance. ^ An ignorant general 
with unwilling soldierS; many of them politically disliking 
him, stood little chance of wresting Amphipolis from 
Brasidas. But had Nikias or the StratSgi done their duty 
and carried the entire force of the city under competent 
conmiand to the same object, the issue would probably have 
been different as to gain and loss— certainly yery different 
as to dishonour. 

Kleon started from F^irsBUS, apparently towards the 
B.0. 482. beginning of August, with 1200 Athenian, 
Kleon con- Lemnian, and Imbrian hoplites, and 300 horse- 
ozpedition men — ^troops of excellent quality and condition; 
i^^^? besides an auxiliary force of allies (number not 
-i-ho takei' exactly known) and thirty triremes. Thisarma- 
Tortnft. ' ment was not of magnitude at all equal to the 
taking of Amphipolis; for Brasidas had equal numbers, 
besides all the aavantages of the position. But it was a 
part of the scheme of Kleon, on arriving at Eion, to procure 
Macedonian and Thracian reinforcements before he com- 
menced his attack. He first halted in his voyage near 
Ski6nS, from which place he took awaysuch of the hoplites 
as could be spared from the blockade. He next sailed across 
the Gulf from PallSne to the Sithonian peninsula; to a place 
called the Harbour of the Kolophonians near Toron^.^ 
Having here learnt that neither Brasidas himself, nor any 
considerable Feloponnesian garrison, were present in 
Tordne, he landed his forces, and marched to attack the 
town — sending ten triremes at the same time round a pro- 
montory which separated the harbour of the Kolophonians 
frt)m Tor6ne, to assail the latter place from seaward. 

It happened that Brasidas, desiring to enlarge the 
fortified circle of Tor6ne, had broken down a portion of the 

> Thuoyd. r. 7. xal otxoOsv (b« vac(T)v Sxpv)v (Herodot. vii. 122). He- 

Axovxec aOTfJ) ^uviiXGov. rodotus calls the Singitic Oulf, 

• The town of Tordad was si- 8diXaaaav xijv ivxiov Toptbvrjc (vii. 

tnated near the extremity of the 122). 

Sithonian peninsula, on the side The ruins of Tordnfi, bearing the 

looking towards Pall6nA. But the ancient name, and Eufo, a land- 

ttxritory belonging to the town locked harbour near it, are still 

•omprehended all the extremity to be seen (Leake, Travels in 

of fli« peainsttU on both sides. Northern Oreece, vol. iii. ch. xziy, 

tttlmding the ienninftting point p. 119). 
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old wall, and employed the materials in building a new and 
larger wall enclosing the proasteion or suburb. . This new 
wall appears to have been still incomplete and in an im- 
perfect state of defence. Pasitelidas, the Peloponnesian 
commander, resisted the attack of the Athenians as long 
as he could; but when already beginning to give way, he 
saw the ten Athenian triremes sailing into the harbour, 
which was hardly guarded at all. Abandoning the defence 
of the suburb, he hastened to repel these new assailants, 
but came too late, so that the town was entered from both 
sides at once. Brasidas, who was not far off, rendered aid 
with the utmost celerity, but was yet at five miles* distance 
from the city, when he learnt the capture and was obliged 
to retire unsuccessfully. Pasitelidas the commander, with 
the Peloponnesian garrison and the Toronsean male popu- 
lation, were despatched as prisoners to Athens; while the 
Toronaean women and children, by a fate but too common 
in those days, were sold as slaves. ^ 

After this not unimportant success, Kleon sailed round 
the promontory of Athos to Eion at the mouth of the 
Strymon, within three miles of Amphipolis. From hence, 
in execution of his original scheme, he sent envoys to 
Perdikkas, urging him to lend effective aid as the ally of 
Athens in the attack of Amphipolis, with his He arriyes 
whole forces; and to Polles the king of the at Eion— 
Thracian Odoraantes, inviting him also to come yoy8%o°' 
with as many Thracian mercenaries as could be invite Ha- 
levied. TheEdonians, the Thracian tribe nearest and^ihra- 
to Amphipolis, took part with Brasidas. The oian auxi- 
local influence of the banished Thucydides would D^satis- 
no longer be at the service of Athens — much faction of 
less at the service of Kleon. Awaiting the JroopT'with 
expected reinforcements, Kleon employed him- his inaction 
self, first in an attack upon Stageirus in the JaiUni? 
Strymonic Gulf, which was repulsed — next upon for these 
Galepsus, on the coast opposite the island of a'***!*"*®"* 
Thasos, which was successful. But the reinforcements did 
not at once arrive, and being too weak to attack Amphi* 
polis without them, he was obliged to remain inactive at 
Eion; while Brasidas on his side made no movement out of 
Amphipolis, but contented himself with keeping constant 
watch over the forces of Kleon, the view of which he 

> Thucyd. r. 8, 
VOL. VI, E 
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commanded from His station on the hill of Kerdylion, on the 
western bank of the river, communicating with Amphipolis 
by the bridge. Some days elapsed in such inaction on both 
sides. But the Athenian hoplites, becoming impatient of 
doing nothing, soon began to give vent to those feelings of 
dislike which they had brought out from Athens against 
their general, ''whose ignorance and cowardice (says the 
historian) they contrasted with the skill and bravery of his 
opponent." i Athenian hoplites, if they felt such a sentiment, 
were not likely to refrain from manifesting it. And Kleon 
was presently made aware of the fact in a manner suffi- 
ciently painful to force him against his will into some 
movement; which however he did not intend to be anything 
else than a march for the purpose of surveying the ground 
all round the city, and a demonstration to escape the appear- 
ance of doing nothing— being aware that it was impossible 
to attack the place with any effect before his reinforcements 
arrived. 

To comprehend the important incidents which fol- 
lowed, it is necessary to say a few words on the topography 
of Amphipolis, as far as we can understand it on the imper- 
fect evidence before us. That city was placed on the left 
bank of the Strymon, on a conspicuous hill around which 
the river makes a bend, first in a south-westerly direction, 
then, after a short course to the southward, back in a south- 
easterly direction. Amphipolis had for its only artificial 
fortification one long wall; which began near the point 
north-east of the town, where the river narrows again into 
a channel, after passing through the lake Kerkinitis — as- 
cended along the eastern side of the hill, crossing the ridge 
which connects it with Mount Pangseus, — and then descended 
so as to touch the river again at another point south of the 
town — thus being as it were a string to the highly-bent 
bow formed by the river. On three sides, north, west, and 
south, the city was defended only by the Strymon. It was 
thus visible without any intervening wall to spectators from 
the side of the sea (south), as well as from tne side of the 

' Thucyd. r. 7. *0 84 KX^wv Titaz x«l 'c6X|jLav jjieS* oToc avsiciaTijjioffO- 

(jtiv TjoOxaCev, StceiTa 6eT)vaYX(xo9>j vijc xai fjioXaxioc Y*^^'***"^©? "'^ oixo- 

icoii]oai Sleep BpaolSac irpooefis^STO. O&v (t>c axovrec autcp ^uvtjXOov, ala* 

Tu>v Y^p 9TpaTiu>TU)v d^9o)Ji^vu>v p.sv Q6fi.svoc tov OpoOv, xat ou f)ouX6fjLevo< 

t^ I5pa dvaXoYiCop-iviov 6i ttjv sxei- auxo'ji; 5id t6 ev rep auTcp xa6T][i.i- 

iMtt.^ ^tjioviav, icp&« oTav e|ii(eiplav vouc ^vpOvcaQat, dvaXa^tuv ^Y** 
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continent (or west and north i). At some little distance 
below the point where the wall touched the river south of 
the city, was the bridge, 2 a communication of great im- 
portance for the whole country, which connected the terri- 
tory of Amphipolis with that of Argilus. On the western 

* Thucyd. iv. 102. *Ait6 x^c vov 
it6Xeu)<, 7)v 'AfxcplTtoXiv 'AyvcDv u)vi- 
(xaasv, Sti iiz' d{jL<p6Tepa neptppiovTOC 
Tou Sxpofxcvo?, 8io TO Ttepiej^eiv 06- 
T7]v, telj^ei [xaxp(j) dicoXa[)u>v 4x ico- 
Ta|xou 6C icoTa[x6v, icepi<pav^ e< QdXaa- 
ffdv Te Ttal TTjv ^iteipw qJxiaev. 

*0 naXXiYscpupoc icoTa[x6c 2Tp6(4.tt>V| 
Earipid. Bheeus, 846. 

I annex a plan which will con- 
vey some idea of the hill of Am- 
phipolis and the circumjacent 
territory: compare the plan in 
Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 
G-reece, vol. iii. ch. xxv. p. 191, 
and that (from Mr. Hawkins) which 
is annexed to the third volume of 
Dr. Arnold's Thucydidds, com- 
bined with a Dissertation which 
appears in the second volume of 
the same work, p. 450. See also 
the remarks iUkKutzen, De Athe- 
niensiumimperio circa Strymonem, 
ch. ii. p. 18-21; Weissenbom, Bei- 
trage zur genaueren Erforschung 
der alt-griecbischen G-eschichte, p. 
152-156: Gousin6ry, Voyage dans 
la Mac6doine, vol. i. ch. iv. p. 124 
aeq. 

Colonel Leake supposes the an- 
cient bridge to have been at the 
same point of the river as the 
modern bridge; that is north of 
Amphipolis, and a little westward 
of the corner of the lake. On this 
point I di Jer from him, and have 
placed it (with Dr. Arnold) near 
the south-eastern end of the reach 
of the Strymon, which flows round 
Amphipolis. But there is another 
circumstance, in which Colonel 
Leake's narrative corrects a mate- 
rial error in Dr. Arnold's Dissertat. 
Colonel Leake particularly notices 
the high ridge which connects the 



hill of Amphipolis with Mount 
Pangeeus to the eastward (pp. 182, 
183, 191-194), whereas Dr. Arnold 
represents them as separated by a 
deep ravine (p. 461): upon which 
latter supposition the whole ac- 
count of Eicon's march and survey 
appears to me unintelligible. 

The epithet which Thucydidgs 
gives to Amphipolis, "conspicuous 
both towards the sea and towards 
the land," which occasions some 
perplexity to the commentators, 
appears to me one of obvious pro- 
priety. Amphipolis was indeed . 
situated on a hill; so were many 
other towns: but its peculiarity 
was, that on three sides it had no 
wall to interrupt the eye of the 
spectator: one of those sides was 
towards the sea. 

Kutzen and ConsinSry make the 
long wall to be a segment of a curve 
highly bent, touching the river 
at both ends. But I agree with 
Weissenbom that this is inad- 
missible: and that the words "long 
wall" imply something near a 
straight direction. 

• 'Aui^^ei 8i t6 ic6Xi9(fca icXiov riic 
8iaf)a9eu>c : see a note a few pages 
ago upon these words. This does 
not necessarily imply that the 
bridge was at any considerable 
distance from the extreme, point 
where the long wall touched, thei 
river to the south: but this latter 
point was a good way off from 
the town properly so called— which 
occupied the higher slope of the 
hill. We are not to suppose that 
the whole space between the long 
wall and the river was covered by 
buildings. 

b2 
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or right bank of the river, bordering it and forming an 
outer bend corresponding to the bend of the river, was 
situated Mount Kerdylium. In fact, the course of the 
Strymon is here determined by these two steep eminences, 
Kerdylium on the west and the hill of Amphipolis on the 
east, between which it flows. At the time when Brasidas 
first took the place, the bridge was totally unconnected 
with the long city wall. But during the intervening 
eighteen montns, he had erected a palisade work (probably 
an earthen bank topped with a palisade) connecting the 
two. By means of this palisade, the bridge was thus at the 
time of Kleon's expedition comprehended within the forti- 
fications of the city; so that Brasidas, while keeping watch 
on Mount Kerdylium, could pass over whenever he chose 
into the city, without impediment, i 

' Thucyd. T. 10. Kal 6 (iiv (Bra- think that they must have been 

■Idas) xttTot Tocc iicl t6 9Ta6p(U|i.a connected^ though ThucydidSs does 

•icuXac, xal Tac icpcbxac tou [xanpou not in express terms specify the 

xeiyouc tots Svtoc e^eX8u>v, I9ei fact. Por if the bridge had been 

6p6|x(p T7]v 656v TauTi]v suOetav, {nsp detached from the wall, as it was 

vuv, Ac. when Brasidas surprised the place 

The explanation which I hare first— the hill of Kerdylium on the 

here given to the word 9Taupu>{xa opposite side of the river would 

is not given by any one else: but have been an unsafe position for 

it appears to me the only one him to occupy. He might have 

calculated to impart clearness and been cut off from Amphipolis bj 

consistency to the whole narra- an enemy attacking the bridge, 

tive. But we shall find him remaining 

When Brasidas surprised Am- quietly on the hill of Kerdylium 

phipolis first, the bridge was com- with the perfect security of enter- 

pletely unconnected with the Long ing Amphipolis at any moment 

Wall, and at a certain distance that he chose. If it be urged, that 

from it. But when Thucydidds the bridge, though unconnected 

wrote his history, there were a with the Long Wall, might still 

pair of connecting walla between be under a strong separate guard, 

the bridge and the fortifications I reply, that on that supposition 

of the city as they then stood — ou an enemy from Eion would natur- 

xa9clT0 TEt/T) waiztp vuv (iv. 103) : ally attack the bridge first. To 

the whole fortifications of the city have to defend a bridge completely 

bad been altered during the inter- detached from the city, simply by 

mediate period. means of a large constant guard. 

Now the question is— was the would materially aggravate the 

Long Wall of Amphipolis con- difficulties of Brasidas. If it had 

neoted, or unconnected, with the been possible to attack the bridge 

bridge, at the time of the confiict separately from the city, some- 

beiween Brasidas and Kleon? thing must have been said about it 

Whoever reads the narrative of in describing the operations of 

Thncydidds attentively will see I Kleon, who is represented as find- 
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In the march which Kleon now undertook, he went up 
to the top of the ridge (which runs nearly in an He is 
easterly direction from Amphipolis to Mount Jj^ge^^^j. 
Pangseus) in order to survey the city and its murg to 
adjoining ground on the northern and north- 5**^*^^*.^ 
eastern side, which he had not yet seen; that is, tion— he 
the side towards the lake, and towards Thrace ^ marches 
— which was not visible from the lower ground along the 
near Eion. The road which he was to take from Y*"lj®^ y 
Eion lay at a small distance eastward of the city to"Mcon^ ^* 
long wall, and from the palisade which connected goitre the 
that wall with the bridge. But he had no ex- w?i-2appa- 
pectation of being attacked in his march — the '®°* quies- 
rather as Brasidas with the larger portion of his AmpM^ 
force was visible on Mount Kerdylium. More- voUa. 
over the gates of Amphipolis were all shut — not a man was 
on the wall — nor were many symptoms of movement to be 
detected. As there was no evidence before him of inten- 
tion to attack, he took no precautions, and marched in 

ing nothing to meddle with ex- polis. 

cept the fortifications of the On the plan which I have here 
town. given, the line running nearly 
Assuming then that there was from north to south represents the 
such a line of connexion between Long Wall of Agnon, touching 
the bridge and the Long Wall, the river at both ends, and bound- 
added by Brasidas since his first ing as well as fortifying the town 
capture of the place— I know no of Amphipolis on its eastern side, 
meaning so natural to give to the The shorter line, which cuts off 
word 9Ta6pw[xa. No other distinct the southern extremity of this 
meaning is proposed by any one. Long Wall, and joins the river 
There was of course a gate (or immediately below the bridge, re- 
more than one) in the Long Wall^ presents the 9Ta6pu>{i,a or palisade : 
leading into the space enclosed probably it was an earthen mound 
by the palisade ; through this gate and ditch, with a strong palisade 
Brasidas would enter the town at the top. 

when he crossed from Kerdylium. By means of this palisade the 
This gate is called by Thucydidds bridge was included in the forti- 
al ^Ttl TO 9Taupu>fia icuXai. There fications of Amphipolis, and Bra- 
must have been also a gate (or sidas could pass over from Mount 
more than one) in the palisade Eerdylinm into the city whenever 
itself, leading into the space with- he pleased. 

out: so that passengers or cattle ' Thucyd. ▼. 7— compare Golonel 

traversing the bridge from the Leake, I, c. p. 182 — auroc ^OsqIto to 

westward and going to Myrkinus XifivtbSe? tou 2TpOfiovo<;, xal t^v 84- 

(e. g.) would not necessarily be oiv t^« it6Xe<u« kni x^ 6pax^, (i>« 

obliged to turn out of their way Ix0i<> 
and into the town of Amphi* 
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careless and disorderly array, t Havinff reached the top of 
the ridge, and posted his army on the strong eminence 
fronting the highest portion of the Long Wall, he surveyed 
at leisure the lake before him, and the side of the city 
which lay towards Thrace — or towards Myrkinus, Drabes- 
kus, &c. — thus viewing all the descending portion of the 
Long Wall northward towards the Strymon. The perfect 
quiescence of the city imposed upon and even astonished 
him. It seemed altogether undefended, and he almost 
fancied, that if he had brought battering engines, he could 
have taken it forthwith. 2 Impressed with the belief that 
there was no enemy prepared to fight, he took his time to 
survey the ground; while his soldiers became more and 
more relaxed and careless in their trim — some even ad- 
vancing close up to the walls and gates. 

But this state of affairs was soon materially changed* 
Brasidaa at Brasidas, knowing that the Athenian hopUtes 
first on would not long endure the tedium of absolute 
dyi?um— *'^" inaction, calculated that by affecting extreme 
presently backwardness and apparent fear, he should se- 
the^town*** ^^^® Kleon into some incautious movement, of 
across the which advantage might be taken. His station 
\±hSti&Uon on Mount Kerdylium enabled him to watch the 
to bis march of the Athenian army from Eion, and 

■oidiers. when he saw them pass up along the road outside 

> Thucyd. v. 7. Kari Hat 8e (laX- from its locality could not he reaUy 

Xov 297) avofialveiv too ^toplou, ^xal surrounded)^ but are merely given 

T7]v (xeiCu> icapaaxeuTjv nepisfxevev, as illustrating the careless confi- 

oux (it>< t(p datpaXet, t\h dvaYxdC^iTai, dence of his march from Eion up 

itepiax^"^'') dXX' u>< xuxX(|> Tcepiaxdc to the ridge: in the same manner 

pla aipiQ9u>v Tf)v ic6Xtv. as Herodotus describes the for- 

The words o^x u>c T(p datpaXei, ward rush of the Persians before 

Ac, do not refer to (xelCto icapa- the battle of Platseai to overtake 

cxeuTjv, as the Scholiast (with whom the G-reeks whom they supposed 

Dr. Arnold agrees) considers them, to be running away— Kal outoi |«.ev 

but to the general purpose and ()o^ xe xal 6|i.lX({}i7c^i9av, u>c dvap- 

dispositions of Kleon. ''He march- na96fi.8voi toi)^ "£XXi]va( (ix. 69): 

ed up, not like one who will compare viii. 28. 

have more than sufficient means ' Thucyd. v. 7. tuore xal (iy]X«* 

of safety, in case of being put on vd< 8ti 06 xatijXQsv l/wv, dfiopTeiv 

his defence : but like one who is eSoxei* iXstv ^dp &v ttjv noXiv 6id to 

going to surround the city and ep^fiov. 

take it at once." I apprehend that the verb xa- 

Nor do these last words repre- t^X9sv refers to the coming of the 

sent any real design conceived in armament to Eion, analo^jous to 

the mind of Kleon (for Amphlpolis what is said v. 2, xaxinXeuoev 
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of the long wall of Amphipolis,! lie immediately crossed 
the river with his forces and entered the town. But it was 
not his intention to march out and offer them open battle. 
For his army, though equal in number to theirs, was ex- 
tremely inferior in arms and equipment; 2 in which points 
the Athenian force now present was so admirably provided, 
that his own men would not think themselves a match for 
it, if the two armies faced each other in open field. He 
relied altogether on the effect of sudden sally and well- 
timed surprise, when the Athenians should have been 
thrown into a feeling of contemptuous security by an 
exaggerated show of impotence in their enemy. 

Having offered the battle sacrifice at the temple of 
Athene, Brasidas called his men together to address to them 
the usual encouragements prior to an engagement. After 
appealing to the Dorian pride of his Peloponnesians, ac- 
customed to triumph over lonians, he explained to them 
his design of relying upon a bold and sudden movement 
with comparatively small numbers, against the Athenian 
army when not prepared for its — when their courage was 

ii T&v Topu>va(u>v Xi(i.iva: compare iaxl Si t6 ^(oplov touto tu>v 'ApYi* 

i. 61, iii. i, Ac. The march from Xiu>v, icipav xou noTaftou, 06 icoXi) 

Eion up to the ridge could not &icd^ov t^< 'A(A(piii6Xeu>C| xal xars* 

well be expressed by the word xa- falvexo nivxa aOxiQev, (uaxs 

T^XOev: but the arrival of the ex- oOx &v {XaQev aOxdOev 6p(jiu>- 

pedition at the Strymon, the place |i.svo« 6 KXiu>v xqp axpaxq), Ac. 

of its destination, might be so * Thucyd. v. 8. 

described. Battering-engines would * Thucyd. y. 9. To&c Y^P iv(>''~ 

be brought from nowhere else but xlouc elxdCio xaxatppoviQaei xs f)(i.u>v 

from Athens. xal oOx &v eXiclaavxa; u)< &v dne^- 

Dr. Arnold interprets the word iXQoi xtc a6xot< ec M-^X'^Q'^' dva[)i]vat 

xax^XGev to mean that Eleon had xe npo; x6 }^u>piov, xal vuv dxdxxu>« 

first marched up to a higher point, xaxd Qiav x8Tpafif«.ivou« 6Xt7U)pstv 

and then descended from this point .... 'Etuc ouv £xi dRapdaxeuoi 

upon Amphipolis. But I contest Oapaouai, xal xou URaniivai tcX^ov 

the correctness of this assumption, ii xoo (i.ivovxo<, i^ cl>v efxol (palvovxai, 

as a matter of topography. It does xt)v $idvotav Ix^uatv, ev x<{> dvei- 

not appear to me that Kleon ever (i.iv<p auxu>v x^c 7vu>|i.7)c, xal 

reached any point higher than the icplv ^uvxa^Q^vai {taXXov x^v 

summit of the hill and wall of Am- Sd^av, tftsi [xev, Ac. 

phipolis. Besides, even if he had The words x6 dveiftivov x^< f^nh- 

reached a higher point of the (iTjcarefnllpf significance in regard 

mountain, he could not well talk to ancient military affairs. The 

of "bringing down battering-ma- Grecian hoplitet^ even the best of 

chines from that point,^ them, required to be peculiarly 

' Thucyd. v. 6. Bpaoi8a< fie — dv- wound up for a battle: hence the 

ttxd6i]xo xal a6t6c enl x<(> KepfiuXitp* necessity of the harangue from the 
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not wound up to battle pitch — and when, after carelessly 
mounting the hill to survey the ground, they were thinking 
only of quietly returning to quarters. He himself at the 
proper moment would rush out from one gate, and be fore- 
most in conflict with the enemy. Klearidas, with that 
bravery which became him as a Spartan, would follow the 
example by sallying out from another gate; and the enemy, 
taken thus unawares, would probably make little resistance. 
For the Amphipolitans, this day and their own behaviour 
would determine whether they were to be allies of Lace- 
dsemou, or slaves of Athens — perhaps sold into captivity, 
or even put to death, as a punishment for their recent 
revolt. 

These preparations, however, could not be completed 
Kieon tries ^^ secrecy. Brasidas and his army were per- 
to effect his fectly visible while descending the hill of Ker- 
rotreat. dylium, crossing the bridge and entering Am- 
phipolis, to the Athenian scouts without. Moreover, so 
conspicuous was the interior of the city to spectators 
without, that the temple of Athene, and Brasidas with its 
ministers around him performing the ceremony of sacrifice, 
was distinctly recognised. The fact was made known to 
Kleon as he stood on the high ridge taking his survey, 
while at the same time those who had gone near to the 
gates reported that the feet of many horses and men were 
beginning to be seen under them, as if preparing for a 
sally. 1 He himself went close to the gate, and satisfied 
himself of this circumstance: we must recollect that there 
was no defender on the walls, nor any danger from missiles. 
Anxious to avoid coming to any real engagement before 

general which always preceded. Xei iicicpavei o&j^ l^tuQsv icepl tou 

Compare Xenophon's eulogy of the Upoo t^? 'AStqvoc Ooofxevou xal xouTa 

manoeuvres of Epameinondas be- np&aao'tTOZyafyiWz'zoniitpooxzyjbipri- 

fore the battle of Mantineia, xei yap tote naxa ttiv Giav) 2ti tjts 

whereby he made the enemy fancy axpoxia eHicaaa cpavspa tu)v noXe(iiu>v 

that he was not going to fight, iv t^ it6Xei, Ac. 

and took down the preparation in Eleon did not himself see Bra- 

the minds of their soldiers for sidas sacrificing, or see the enemy's 

battle — IXuae (xiv tojv icXeiff-twv ito- army within the city: others on 

Xe(itu>v T7)v iv Tal< '^oyjaX^ np6< (i.a- the lower ground were better 

XY]v icapacTxeufjv, Ac. (Xenoph. Hel- situated, for seeing what was going 

ten. vii. 6, 22.) on in Amphipoli% than he was 

' Thucyd. v. 10. Tqi 64 KXdo>vi, while on the high ridge. Others 

9«v6poo Ysvofiivou auTou iizb tou saw it, and gave intimation to 

■KtpSuXloo xaTa^dvTOc xal iv t^ nd- him. 
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his reinforcements should arrive, he at once gave orders 
for retreat, which he thought might be accomplished be- 
fore the attack from within could be fully organised. For 
he imagined that a considerable number of troops would 
be marched out, and ranged in battle order, before the 
attack was actually begun, — not dreaming that the sally 
would be instantaneous, made with a mere handful of men. 
Orders having been proclaimed to wheel to the left, and 
retreat in column on the left flank towards Eion — Kleon, 
who was himself on the top of the hill with the right wing, 
waited only to see his left and centre actually in march on 
the road to Eion, and then directed his right also to wheel 
to the left and follow them. 

The whole Athenian army were thus in full retreat, 
marching in a direction nearly parallel to the Braaidas 
Long Wall of Amphipolis, with their right or saiiiea out 
unshielded side exposed to the enemy — when J^ny in* 
Brasidas, looking over the southernmost gates ita retreat 
of the Long Wall with his small detachment "jan® ar?*' 
ready marshalled near him, burst out into con- completely 
temptuous exclamations on the disorder of their Brasidas 
array, t "These men will not stand us: I see it and Kieon 
by the quivering of their spears and of their ^°*^ '^**°* 
heads. , Men who reel about in that way never stand an 
assailing enemy. Open the gates for me instantlyi and let 
us sally out with confidence." 

With that, both the gate of the Long Wall nearest to 
the palisade, and the adjoining gate of tne palisade itself, 
were suddenly thrown open, and Brasidas with his 150 
chosen soldiers issued out through them to attack the re- 
treating Athenians. Running rapidly down the straight 
road which joined laterally the road towards Eion along 
which the Athenians were marching, he charged their 
central division on the right flank. > Their left wing had 



» Thucyd. ▼, 10. 01 &v8p«« fjfiac 
o& fxivoucTi (q. (1SV0U91?)* S^Xoi 8& 
Td>v T« 6opaTU)v t^ XIV1Q96I xal •CU)V 
X6<paXu)v oU Yap &v tooto yIyvtjtoi, 
o6x elu)9aoi piiveiv tou< iniivxac 

This is a remarkable illustration 
of the regular movement of heads 
and spears, which characterised 
a well-ordered body of Grecian 
hoplites. 



• Thucyd. r. 10. Kal 6 fiiv, xot4 
tic irzi xb 9Ta6pu>fi.a ic6XaC) xal xdc 
itpu>Ta« Tou (taxpou xei^ou^ t6ts Sv- 
To< i^eXQu>v, lOst 6p6|i(p rifjv 686v 
taUTTjv c60stav, iQnsp vuv xard xh xap« 
Tspcbxaxov xou x^t^P^^u I6vxi x6 icpo* 
nalov Iaxi]X8. 

Brasidas and his men sallied 
forth by two different gates at the 
sumo time. One was the first gate. 
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already got beyond him on the road towards Eion. Taken 
completely unprepared, conscious of their own disorderly 
array, and astounded at the boldness of their enemy — the 
Athenians of the centre were seized with panic, made not 
the least resistance, and presently fled. Even the Athe- 
nian left, though not attacked at all, instead of halting to 
lend assistance, shared the panic and fled in disorder. 
Having thus disorganised this part ,of the army, Brasidas 
passed along the line to press his attack on the Athenian 
right: but in this movement he was mortally wounded and 
carried offthe field unobserved by his enemies. Meanwhile 
Klearidas, sallying forth from the Thracian gate, had 
attacked the Athenian right on the ridge opposite to him, 
immediately after it began its retreat. But the soldiers 
on the Athenian right had probably seen the previous 
movement of Brasidas against the other division, and 
though astonished at the sudden danger, had thus a mo- 
ment's warning, before they were themselves assailed, to 
halt and form on the hill. Klearidas here found a con- 
siderable resistance, in spite of the desertion of Kleon; who, 
more astounded than any man in his army by a catastrophe 
so unlooked for, lost his presence of mind and fled at once; 
but was overtaken by a Thracian peltast from Myrkinus, 
and slain. His soldiers on the right wing, however, re- 
pelled two or three attacks in front from Klearidas, and 

in the Long Wall— that is, the gate moment was, the gate in the pali- 

marked No. S in the annexed plan, sade, together with the gate (3) 

which would be the first gate in first in the Long Wall, 

order, to a person coming from The last words cited from Tbu- 

the southward. The other was, oydid^s— iQiccp vuv xard to xaprepib- 

the gate upon the pcUiaade (al eici xatov toO x^P^^^^ lovti to Tpojcalov 

TO 9Taupio(xot ituXoi)— that is, the IcjTT^xe— are not intelligible with- 

gate in the Long Wall which out better knowledge of the topo- 

opened from the town upon the graphy than we possess. What Thu- 

palisade: as marked No. i in the cydidds means by "the strongest 

plan. The persons who sallied out point in the place" we cannot tell, 

by this gate would get out to We only understand that the 

attack the enemy by the gate in trophy was erected in the road by 

the palisade itself, marked No. 6. which a person went up to that 

The gate No. 4 would be that by point. We must recollect that the 

which Brasidas himself with his expressions of Thucydidfts here 

army entered Amphipolis from refer to the ground as it stood 

Mount Kerdylium. It probably sometime afterwards — not as it 

stood open at this moment when stood in the time of the battle be^ 

he directed the sally forth: that tween Kleon and Brasidas. 
'Which had to be opened at the 
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maintained their ground, until at length the Ghalkidian 
cavalry and the peltasts fromMyrkinus, having come forth 
out of the gates, assailed them with missiles in flank and 
rear so as to throw them into disorder. The whole Athe- 
nian army was thus put to flight; the left hurrying toEion, 
the men of the right dispersing and seeking safety among 
the hilly grounds of Pangseus in their rear. Their sufferings 
and loss in the retreat, from the hands of the pursuing 
peltasts and cavalry, were most severe. When they at last 
again mustered at Eion, not only the commander Kleon, 
but 600 Athenian hoplites, half of the force sent out, were 
found missing. ^ 

So admirably had the attack been concerted, and so 
entire was its success, that only seven men profound 
perished on the side of the victors. But of those sorrow in 
seven, one was the gallant Brasidas himself, who the' dea S' 
being carried into Amphipolis, lived just long of Brasidai 
enough to learn the complete victory of his troops honours ^ 
and then expired. Great and bitter was the sorrow paid him 
which his death occasioned throughout Thrace, p'J^ifg^^Tho 
especially among the Amphipolitans. He re- Athenian 
ceived, by special decree, the distinguished "^h^d?-^ 
honour of interment within their city — the minishedby 
universal habit being to inter even the most the^JJJtie 
eminent deceased persons in a suburb without returns 
the walls. All the allies attended his funeral, in ^<^°*®- 
arms and with military honours. His tomb was encircled 
by a railing, and the space immediately fronting it was 
consecrated as the great agora of the city, which was re- 
modelled accordingly. He was also proclaimed (Ekist or 
Founder of Amphipolis, and as such, received heroic worship 
with annual games and sacrifices to his honour. 3 The Athe- 
nian Agnon, the real founder and originally recognised 

> It is almost painful to read the viotory. To say, with Wesseling 
account given by Diodorns (xii. 73, in his note— ^'Heeo non uaquegiuaque 
74) of the battle of Amphipolis, when conveniunt Thucydideis" is pro- 
one's mind is full of the distinct digionsly below th« truth, 
and admirable narrative of Thucy- * Thucyd.v.ll. Aristotle (a native 
didds— only defective by being too of Stageirus near to Amphipolis) 
brief. It is difficult to believe that cites the sacrifices rendered to Bra- 
Diodorus is describing the same sidas as an instance of institutions 
event; so totally different are all established by special and local 
the circumstances^ except that the enactment (Ethic. Nikomach. v. 7). 
Lacedeemonians at last gain the In reference to the aversion now 
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(Ekist of the city, was stripped of all his commemorative 
honours and expunged from the remembrance of the people; 
the buildings, which served as visible memento of his name, 
being destroyed. Full of hatred as the Amphipolitans now 
were towards Athens — and not merely of hatred, but of 
fear, since the loss which they had just sustained of their 
saviour and protector — they felt repugnance to the idea of 
rendering farther worship to an Athenian (Ekist. It was 
inconvenient to keep up such a religious link with Athens, 
now that they were forced to look anxiously to Lacedsemon 
for assistance. IGearidas, as governor of Amphipolis, 
superintended those numerous alterations in the city which 
this important change required, together with the erection 
of the trophy, just at the spot where Brasidas had first 
charged the Athenians: while the remaining armament of 
Athens, having obtained the usual truce and buried their 
dead, returned home without farther operations. 

There are few battles recorded in history wherein the 
Bemarks disparity and contrast of the two generals op- 
^\S^^ M posed has been so manifest — consummate skill and 

battle of -^ .1 • J • J • T 

Amphipolis courago on the one side against ignorance and 
—wherein panic on the other. On the sinenilar ability and 

conBisted * fT>-jxi_ i-i-i. j-j. 

the faults courage 01 israsidas there can be but one verdict 
of Kieon. of Unqualified admiration. But the criticism 
passed by Thucydides on Kleon, here as elsewhere, cannot, 
be adopted without reserves. He tells us that Kleon under- 
took his march, from Eion up to the hill in front of Amphi- 
olis, in the same rash and confident spirit with which he 
ad embarked on the enterprise against Pylus — in the blind 
confidence that no one would resist him. i Now I have 
already, in a former chapter, shown grounds for concluding 
that the anticipations of Kleon respecting the capture of 
Sphakteria, far from being marked by any spirit of un- 
measured presumption, were sober and judicious — realised 

entertained hy the Amphipolitans tsea — nor funereal mementos to the 

to the continued worship of Agnon slain (Thucyd. iii. 58). 

fts their Oilkist, compare the dis- * Thucyd, y. 7. Kol l^rpi^aaTO T(p 

course addressed by the Platseans tpdnip (pnep Kal i^ t7)v IIuXov e^tu- 

to the Lacedtemonians, pleading x^^^^ iTct9Teuai ti 9poveIv' i^ H^ayTjv 

for mercy. The Thebans, if they |xev 7ap ouSs '^Xtcusv ol ETtE^ievoci 

became possessors of the Plattoid, ouS^vot, xaxoc 6iav tk |xdXXov l^i\ 

woald not continue the sacrifices dvajiaivetv tou xu>plou, xal ttjv (xsi^u) 

to the Oods who had granted icapaaxKUTjv 7:spii}xevev, &c. 
Motory »t the great battle of Pla- 
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to the letter without any unlooked-for aid from fortune. 
The remarks, here made by Thucydides on that affair, are 
not more reasonable than the judgement on it in his former 
chapter; for it is not true (as he here implies) that Kleon 
expected no resistance in Sphakteria — he calculated on 
resistance, but knew that he had force sufficient to over- 
come it. His fault even at Amphipolis, great as that fault 
was, did not consist in rashness and presumption. This 
charge at least is rebutted by the circumstance, that he 
himself wished to make no aggressive movement until his 
reinforcements should arrive — and that he was only con- 
strained, against his own will, to abandon his intended 
temporary inactivity during that interval, by the angry 
murmurs of his soldiers, who reproached him with ignorance 
and backwardness — the latter quality being the reverse of 
that with which he is branded by Thucydides. 

When Kleon was thus driven to do something, his 
march up to the top of the hill, for the purpose of recon- 
noitring the ground, was not in itself ill-judged. It might 
have been accomplished in perfect safety, if he had kept 
his army in orderly array, prepared for contingencies. But 
he suffered himself to be out-generalled and over-reached 
by that simulated consciousness of impotence and unwilling- 
ness to fight, which Brasidas took care to present to him. 
Among all military stratagems, this has perhaps been the^ 
mostfrequently practised with success against inexperienced 
generals; who are thrown off their guard and induced to 
neglect precaution, not befcause they are naturally more 
rash or presumptuous' thian ordinary men, but because 
nothing except either a high order of intellect, or special 
practice and training, will enable a man to keep steadily 
present to his mind liabilities even real and serious, when 
there is no discernible evidence to suggest their approach 
— much more when there is positive evidence, artfully laid 
out by a superior enemy, to create belief in their absence. 
A fault substantially the same had been committed by 
Thucydides himself and his colleague Eukles a year and a 
half before, when they suffered Brasidas to surprise the 
Strymonian bridge and Amphipolis; not even taking com- 
mon precautions, nor thinking it necessary to keep the 
fleet at Eion. They were not men peculiarly rash and 
presumptuous, but ignorant and unpractised, in a military 
sense; incapable of keeping before them dangerous 
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contingencies which they perfectly knew, simply because 
there was no present evidence of approaching explosion. 

This military incompetence, which made Kleon fall 
into the trap laid for him by Brasidas, also made him take 
wrong measures against the danger^ when he unexpectedly 
discovered at last that the enemy within were preparing 
to attack him. His fatal error consisted in giving instant 
order for retreat, under the vain hope that he could get 
away before the enemy's attack could be brought to bear, i 
An abler officer, before he commenced the retreating march 
so close to the hostile walls, would have taken care to 
marshal his men in proper array, to warn and address them 
with the usual harangue, and to wind up their courage to 
the fighting-point. Up to that moment they had no idea 
of being called upon to fight; and the courage of G-recian 
hoplites — taken thus unawares while hurrying to get away 
in disorder visible both to themselves and their enemies, 
without any of the usual preliminaries of battle — was but 
too apt to prove deficient. To turn the right or unshielded 
flank to the enemy, was unavoidable, from the direction of 
the retreating movement; nor is it reasonable to blame 
Kleon for this, as some historians have done — or for causing 
his right wing to move too soon in following the lead of 
the left, as Dr. Arnold seems to think. The grand fault 
seems to have consisted in not waiting to marshal his men 
and prepare them for standing fight during their retreat. 
Let us add however — and the remark, if it serves to explain 
Kleon's idea of being able to get away before he was 
actually assailed, counts as a double compliment to the 
judgement as well as boldness of Brasidas — that no other 
Lacedaemonian general of that day (perhaps not even 
Demosthenes, the most enterprising general of Athens) 
would have ventured upon an attack with so very small a 
band, relying altogether upon the panic produced by his 
sudden movement. 

But the absence of military knowledge and precaution 
is not the worst of Kleon's faults on this occasion. His 
want of courage at the moment of conflict is yet more 
lamentable, and divests his end of that personal sympathy 
which would otherwise have accompanied it. A commander 
who has been out-generalled is under a double force of 
obligation to exert and expose himself to the uttermost, in 

1 Thacyd. v. 10. Ol6(xsvo( <pOi^9ta9ai &ictXOu>v, &o« 
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order to retrieve the consequences of his own mistakes. 
He will thus at least preserve his own personal honour, 
whatever censure he may deserve on the score of deficient 
knowledge and judgement, i 

What is said about the disgraceful flight of Kleon 
himself must be applied, with hardly less sever- pig„acgfui 
ity of criticism, to the Athenian hoplites under conduct of 
him. They behaved in a manner altogether *^®q^^q®" 
unworthy of the reputation of their city; iites— the 
especially the left wing, which seems to have ^®^^®*hi*or9 
broken and run away without waiting to be arose *^ 
attacked. And when we read in Thucydides, f^^^^ y^ 
that the men who thus disgraced themselves ticaa fe^eL-' 
were among the best and the best-armed hoplites ing hostile 
in Athens — that they came out unwilHngly 
under Kleon — that they began their scornful murmurs 
against him before he had committed any error, despising 
him for backwardness when he was yet not strong enough 
to attempt anything serious, and was only manifesting a 
reasonable prudence in awaiting the arrival of expected 
reinforcements — when we read this, we shall be led to 
compare the expedition against Amphipolis with former 
artifices respecting the attack of Sphakteria, and to discern 
other causes for its failure besides the military incompet- 
ence of the commander. These hoplites brought out with 
them from Athens the feelings prevalent among the 
political adversaries ofKleon. Tne expedition was proposed 
and carried by him, contrary to the wishes of these adver- 
saries. They could not prevent it, but their opposition 
enfeebled it from the beginning, kept within too narrow 
limits the force assigned, and was one main reason which 
frustrated its success. 

Had Perikles been alive, Amphipolis might perhaps 
still have been lost, since its capture was the fault of the 
officers employed to defend it. But if lost, it would probably 
have been attacked and recovered with the same energy 
as the revolted Samos had been; with the full force, and 
the best generals, that Athens could furnish. With such 
an armament under good officers, there was nothing at all 
impracticable in the reconquest of the place; especially as 

I Contrast the brave death of generalled and surprised by tho 
the Lacedaemonian general Anaxi- Athenian Iphikratds (Xenophon. 
bins, when he found himself out- Hellen. iy. 8, 38). 
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at that time it had no defence on three sides except the 
Strymon, and might thus be approached by Athenian ships 
on that navigable river. The armament of BUeon, i even 
if his reinforcements had arrived, was hardly sufficient for 
the purpose. But Perikles would have been able to 
concentrate upon it the whole strength of the city, without 
being paralysed by the contentions of political party. He 
would have seen as clearly as Kieon, that the place could 
only be recovered by force, and that its recovery was the 
most important object to which Athens could devote her 
energies. 

It was thus that the Athenians, partly from political 
Important intrigue, partly from the incompetence of Kleon, 
effect of underwent a disastrous defeat instead of carry- 
o^BrasYdl^ ing Amphipolis. But the death of Brasidas 
in reference converted their defeat into a substantial victory. 
Jpec^I Sr" There remained no Spartan, like or second to that 
the war— eminent man, either as a soldier or a conciliating 
ibie*chiJl politician; none who could replace him in the 
acter and confidence and affection of the allies of Athens 
efficiency, j^ Thrace; none who could prosecute those 
enterprising plans against Athens on her unshielded side, 
which he had first shown to be practicable. With him the 
fears of Athens, and the hopes of Sparta, in respect to the 
future, alike disappeared. The Athenian generals Phormio 
and Demosthenes had both of them acquired among the 
Akamanians an influence personal to themselves, apart 
from their post and from their country. But the career 
of Brasidas exhibited an extent ofpersonal ascendency and 
admiration, obtained as well as deserved, such as had never 
before been paralleled by any military chieftain in Greece: 
and Plato might well select him as the most suitable 

■ Amphipolis was actually thus of the place seem to have materi* 

attacked by the Athenians^ though ally altered during the interval, 

without success, eight years after- Instead of one long wall, with 

wards, by ships, on the Strymon three sides open to the river, it 

— Thnoyd. vii. 9. EuctIiuv ffTpatif)- seems to have acquired a curved 

76c 'AQ7)vatu>v, f&cxa IlepSUxou cxTpa- wall, only open to the river on a 

TsOaac ix* 'A(x<pticoXtv 6pa^l itoXXoi^, comparatively narrow space near 

TT]v \t.kt ic6Xiv oi»x slXev, i« Ss xov to the lake ; while this curved wall 

Srpufxova iccptxo(iioac Tpn^peic ex xou joined the bridge southerly by 

iroTa[xoo iicoXtdpxsi, 6p(i.u>(xevoc iZ means of a parallel pair of long 

*I|i.spalou. (In the eighteenth year walls with road between. 
of th% war.) But the fortifications 
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historical counterpart to the heroic Achilles. ^ All the 
achievements of Brasidas were his own individually, with 
nothing more than bare encouragement, sometimes even 
without encouragement, from his country. And when we 
recollect the strict and narrow routine in which as a Spartan 
he had been educated, so fatal to the development of 
everything like original thought or impulse, and so com- 
pletely estranged from all experience of party or political 
discussion — we are amazed at his resource and flexibility 
of character, his power of adapting himself to new circum- 
stances and new persons, and his felicitous dexterity in 
making himself tne rallying-point of opposite political 
parties in each of the various cities which he acquired. 
The combination "of every sort of practical excellence" — 
valour, intelligence, probity, and gentleness of dealing — 
which his character presented, was never forgotten among 
the subject-allies of Athens; and procured for other Spartan 
officers in subsequent years favourable presumptions, which 
their conduct was seldom found to realise. 2 At the time 
when Brasidas perished, in the flower of his age, he was 
unquestionably the first man in Greece. And though it is 
not given to us to predict what he would have become had 
he lived, we may be sure that the future course of the 
war would have been sensibly modified; perhaps even to 
the advantage of Athens, since she might have had suffi- 
cient occupation at home to keep her from undertaking 
her disastrous enterprise in Sicily. 

Thucydides seems to take pleasure in setting forth 
the gallant exploits of Brasidas, from the first Feelings 
at Methone to the last at Amphipolis — not less of Thucy- 
than the dark side of Kleon; both, though in fovfards 
different senses, the causes of his banishment. Brasidas 
He never mentions the latter except in con- ***** Kieon. 
nexion with some proceeding represented as unwise or 
discreditable. The barbarities which the offended majesty 
of empire thought itself entitled to practise in ancient 
times against dependencies revolted and. reconquered, 
reached their maximum in the propositions against 
Mitylene and Skione: both of them are ascribed to Kleon 
by name as their author. But when we come to the 
slaughter of the Melians — equally barbarous, and worse in 

' Plato, Symposion; e. SC^ p. 221. 

• Thucyd. iv. 81. 56$a5 eivai xaxa icAvxa dYa06c, &0* 
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respect to grounds of excuse, inasmuch as the Melians had 
never been subjects of Athens — we find Thucydides 
mentioning the deed without naming the proposer, i 

Respecting the foreign policy of Kleon, the facts 
already narrated will enable the reader to form 
of Kieon— an idea of it as compared with that of his oppo- 
hig foreign nents. I have shown grounds for believing 
po icy. ^j^^^ Thucydides has forgotten his usual impar- 

tiality in criticising this personal enemy ; that in regard to 
Sphakteria, Kleon was really one main and indispensable 
cause of procuring for his countiy the greatest advantage 
which she obtained throughout the whole war; and that in 
regard to his judgement, as advocating the prosecution of 
war, three different times must be distinguished — 1. After 
the first blockade of the hoplites in Sphakteria — 2. After 
the capture of the island — 3. After the expiration of the 
One-year truce. On the earliest of those three occasions, 
he was wrong, for he seems to have shut the door on all 
possibilities of negotiation, by his manner of dealing with 
the Lacedaemonian envoys. On the second occasion, he had 
fsir and plausible grounds to offer on behalf of his opinion, 
though it turned out unfortunate: moreover, at that time, 
all Athens was warlike, and Kleon is not to be treated as 
the peculiar adviser of that policy. On the third and last 
occasion, after the expiration of the truce, the political 
counsel of Kleon was right, judicious, and truly Periklean 
— much surpassing in wisdom that of his opponents. We 
shall see in the coming chapters how those opponents 
managed the affairs of the state after his death — how 
Nikias threw away the interests of Athens in the enforce- 
ment of the conditions of peace — howNikias and Alkibiades 
together shipwrecked the power of their country on the 
shores of Syracuse. And when we judge the demagogue 
Kleon in this comparison, we shall find ground for remark- 
ing that Thucydides is reserved and even indulgent 
towards the errors and vices of other statesmen — harsh only 
towards those of his accuser. 

As to the internal policy of Kleon, and his conduct as 
a politician in Athenian constitutional life, we have but 
little trustworthy evidence. There exists indeed a por- 
trait of him drawn in colours broad and glaring — most im- 
pressive to the imagination, and hardly effaceable from the 

» Thucyd. v. 11«. 
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memory; the portrait in the "Knights" of Aristophanes. 
It is through this representation that Kleon has internal 
been transmitted to posterity, crucified by a poet ^i^^l ^s a 
who admits himself to have a personal grudge citizen in 
against him, just as he has been commemor- t/Jjnai*iife 
ated in the prose of an historian whose banish- picture in 
ment he had proposed. Of all the productions *^®^^gf*i*' 
of Aristophanes, so replete with comic genius phanga. 
throughout, the "Knights" is the most consummate and 
irresistible — the most distinct in its character, symmetry, 
and purpose. Looked at with a view to the object of its 
author, both in reference to the audience and to Kleon, it 
deserves the greatest possible admiration, and we are not 
surprised to learn that it obtained the first prize. It dis- 
plays the maximum of that which wit combined with malice 
can achieve, in covering an enemy with ridicule, contempt, 
and odium. Dean Swift could have desired nothing worse, 
even for Ditton and Whiston. The old man Demos of 
Pnyx, introduced on the stage as personifying the Athenian 
people — Kleon, brought on as his newly-bought Paph- 
lagonian slave, who by coaxing, lying, impudent and false 
denunciation of others, has gained his master^s ear, and 
heaps ill-usage upon every one else, while he enriches him- 
self — the Knights or chief members of what we may call 
the Athenian aristocracy, forming the Chorus of the piece 
as Kleon's pronounced enemies — the Sausage-seller from 
the market-place, who instigated by Nikias and Demos- 
thenes along with these Knights, overdoes Kleon in all 
his own low arts, and supplants him in the favour of Demos 
— all this, exhibited witn inimitable vivacity of expression, 
forms the masterpiece and glory of libellous comedy. The 
eli'ect produced upon the Athenian audience when this 
piece was represented at the Lensean festival (January 
B.C. 424, about six months after the capture of Sphakteria), 
with Kleon himself and most of the real Knights present, 
must have been intense beyond what we can now easily 
imagine. That Kleon could maintain himself after this 
humiliating exposure, is no small proof of his mental vigour 
and ability. It does not seem to have impaired his influence 
— at least not permanently. For not only do we see him 
the most effective opponent of peace during the next two 
years, but there is ground for believing that the poet 

82 
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himself found it conyenient to soften his tone towards this 
powerful enemy. 

So ready are most writers to find Kleon guilty^i that 
they are satisfied with Aristophanes as a witness against 
Unfairness him; though no other public man, of any age or 
of judging nation, has ever been condemned upon such 
Buch'evi^^'^ evidence. No man thinks of judging Sir Robert 
vTt^" t ^^^V^^^f ^^ ^^' ^oXf or Mirabeau, from the 
sokratds numerous lampoons put in circulation against 
by Aristo- them. No man will take measure of a political 
SSway " Englishman from Punch, or of a Frenchman 
resembling, from the Charivari. The unrivalled comic merit 
of the "Knights" of Aristophanes is only one reason the 
more for distrusting the resemblance of its picture to the 
real BUeon. We have means too of testing the candour 
and accuracy of Aristophanes by his delineation of Sokrates, 
whom he introduced in the comedy of "Clouds" in the year 
after that of the "Knights." As a comedy, the "Clouds" 
stands second only to the "Knights" : as a picture of Sokra- 
tes, it is little better than pure fancy: it is not even a 
caricature, but a totally diff'erent person. We may indeed 
perceive single features of resemblance; the bare feet, and 
the argumentative subtlety, belong to both: but the entire 
portrait is such, that if it bore a difi'erent name, no one 
would think of comparing it with Sokrates, whom we know 
well from other sources. With such an analogy before us, 
not to mention what we know generally of the portraits of 
Perikles by these authors, we are not warranted in treating 
the portrait ofKleon as a likeness, except on points where 
there is corroborative evidence. And we may add, that 
some of the hits against him, where we can accidentally 
test their pertinence, are decidedly not founded in fact — as 
for example where the poet accuses Kleon of having 
deliberately and cunningly robbed Demosthenes of his 
laurels in the enterprise against Sphakteria. i 

In the prose of Thucydides, we find Kleon described 
as a dishonest politician — a wrongful accuser of others — 

' Aristophan. Equit. 65, 891, 740, on clandestine negotiations with 

Ac. In one passage of the play, the Lacedaemonians (464). In two 

Kleon is reproached with pretend- other passages, he is denounced 

ing to be engaged at Argos in as being the person who obstructs 

measures for winning the alliance the conclusion of peace with the 

of that city, but in reality, under Lacedaemonians (790, 1390). 
cover of thijB proceeding, carrying 
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the most violent of all the citizens. * Throughout the verse 
of Aristophanes, these same charges are set forth with 
his characteristic emphasis, but others are also The vices 
superadded — Kleon practises the basest artifices imputed by 
and deceptions to gain favour with the people, nfts^to^^* 
steals the public money, receives bribes and ex- Kieon are 
torts compositions from private persons by whole- calabie**** 
sale, and thus enriches himself under pretence of one with 
zeal for the public treasury. In the comedy of the ***® other. 
Achamians, represented oiie year earlier than theKnights, 
the poet alludes with great delight to a sum of five talents^ 
which Kleon had been compelled "to disgorge:" a present 
tendered to him by the insular subjects of Athens (if we 
may believe Theopompus) for the purpose of procuring a 
remission of their tribute, and which the Knights, whose 
evasions of military service he had exposed, compelled him 
to relinquish. 2 

But when we put together the different heads of in- 
dictment accumulated by Aristophanes, it will be found 
that they are not easily reconcileable one with the other. 
For an Athenian, whose temper led him to violent crimi- 
nation of others, at the inevitable price of multiplying and 
exasperating personal enemies, would find it peculiarly 
dangerous, if not impossible, to carry on peculation for his 
own account. If, on the other hand, he took the latter 
turn, he would be inclined to purchase connivance from 
others even by winking at real guilt on their part, far from 
making himself conspicuous as a calumniator of innocence. 
We must therefore discuss the side of the indictment which 
is indicated in Thucydides ; not Kleon as truckling to the 
people and cheating for his own pecuniary profit (which 
is certainly not the character implied in his speech about 
the Mitylenaeans as given to us by the historian 3), but 
Kleon as a man of violent temper and fierce political anti- 

^ Tbucyd. v. 17; iii. 45. xoeracpavi- Theopompas (see Schol. ad Lucian. 

axepoc (xev eivoct xaxoupyubv, xai dm- Timon, c. 30), not as wheedling, 

axoTEpo^ 6taPdXXu)v— (^laioxaTOc tu)v but as full of arrogance: in this 

noXiTiuv. latter point too like that of the 

* Aristophan. Acharn. 8, with elder Gato at Borne (Plutarch, 
the Scholiast, who quotes from Gato^ c. 14). The derisory tone of 
Theopompus. Theopompus, Frag- Gato in his public speaking, too, 
ment. 99, 100, 101, ed. Didot. is said to have been impertinent 

* The public speaking of Kleon and disgusting (Plutarch, Beipub. 
was characterised by Aristotle and Gerend. Preeoept., p. 803. o. 7). 
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pathies — a bitter speaker — and sometimes dishonest in his 
calumnies against adversaries. These are the qualities 
which, in all countries of free debate, go to form what is 
called a great opposition speaker. It was thus that the 
elder Cato — "the universal biter, whom Persephone was 
afraid even to admit into Hades after his death" — was char- 
acterised at £.6me, even by the admission of his admirers 
to some extent, and in a still stronger manner by those 
who were unfriendly to him, as Thucydides was to Kleon. * 
In Cato such a temper was not inconsistent with a high 
sense of public duty. And Plutarch recounts an anecdote 
respecting Kleon, that on first beginning his political 
career, he called his friends together, and dissolved his 

> An epigram which Plutarch in which Cato was engaged, either 
(Oato^ c. 1) gives us, from a poet as prosecutor or as party prose- 
contemporary of Cato the Oensori cuted. His bitter feud with the 
describes him— nohiliiaa is analogous to that of 

Duppov, icavSaxiTT)v, xXauxoft- Eleon against the Hippeis. 

ftaTov, ou8s Qav6vTa I need hardly say that the com- 

IIopxiov eU 'At6i]v Ilepaefivil parison of Cato with Kleon ap- 

S^^etai. plies only to domestic politics ; in 

Livy says, in an eloquent enco- the military courage and energy 
iniumonGato (xxxix. 40)— "Simul- for which Cato is distinguished, 
tates nimio plures et exercuerunt Kleon is utterly wanting. We are 
eum, et ipse exercuit eas : nee not entitled to ascribe to him any- 
facile dixeris utrum magis pres- thing like the superiority of know- 
serit eum nobilitas, an ille agita- ledge and general intelligence 
verit nobilitatem. Asperi procul which we find recorded of Cato. 
dubio animi, et linguse acerbee et The expressionof Cicero respect- 
immodice liberee fuit: sed invicti ing Kleon — "turbulentum quidem 
a cupiditatibus animi et rigidsa civem, sed tamen eloquentem" 
innocentise: contemptor gratise, di- (Cicero, Brutus, 7) appears to be a 
vitiarum. . . . Hunc sicut omni translation of the epithets of Thu- 
vit&, tum censuram petentem pre- cydidds— PiaioxaToc— xtp 5i^(i<|> iciGa- 
mebat nobilitas ; coierantque can- vibxaToc (iii> 46). 
didati omnes ad dejiciendum ho- The remarks made too by Latin 
nore eum; non solum ut ipsi po- critics on the style and temper of 
tins adipiscerentur, nee quia in- Cato's speeches, might ahnost seem 
dignabantur novum hominem cen- to be a translation of the words 
sorem videre; sed etiam quod of Thucydidgs aboutKleon. Fronto 
tristem censuram, periculosamque said about Cato— "Concionatur 
multorum farase, et ah Iceso a pie- Cato infeste, Gracchus turbulente, 
risque et losdendi cupidOy expecta- Tullius copiose. Jam in judiciis 
bant." soBvit idem Cato, triumphat Cicero, 

See also Plutarch (Cato, c. 16, tumultuatur Gracchus." See Diib- 

16— his comparison between Aris- ner's edition of Meyer's Oratorum 

teid^s and Cato, c. 2) about the Bomanorum Fragmeuta, p. 117 



prodigious number of accusations (Paris, l8o7). 
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intimacy with them, conceiving that private friendships 
would distract him from his paramount duty to the com- 
monwealth. 1 

Moreover, the reputation of Kleon, as a frequent and 
unmeasured accuser of others, may be explained __ 

partly by a passage of his enemy Aristophanes: man of 
a passage the more deserving of confidence as a st'ong and 

' ^. ^ . 1 • r r J. ' -i. • bitter 

just representation ot lact, since it appears in a opposition 
comedy (the "Frogs") represented (405 b.c.) talents- 
fifteen years after the death of Kleon, and five accu^ation'^ 
years after that of Hyperbolus, when the poet —often on 
had less motive for misrepresentations against pJoJ men 
either. In the "Frogs," the scene is laid in suffering 
Hades, whither the god Dionysus goes, in the ^'®°^' 
attire of Herakles and along with his slave Xanthias, for 
the purpose of bringing up again to earth the deceased 
poet Euripides. Among the incidents, Xanthias in the 
attire which his master had worn, is represented as acting 
with violence and insult towards two hostesses of eating- 
houses ; consuming their substance, robbing them, refusing 
to pay when called upon, and even threatening their lives 
with a drawn sword. Upon which, the women, having no 
other redress left, announce their resolution i)f calling, the 
one upon her protector Kleon, the other on Hyperbolus, 
for the purpose of bringing the offender to justice before 
the dikastery.2 This passage shows us (if inferences on 
comic evidence are to be held as admissible) that Kleon 
and Hyperbolus became involved in accusations partly by 
helping poor persons, who had been wronged, to obtain 
justice before the dikastery. A rich man who had suffered 
injury might purchase of Antipho or some other rhetor, 
advice and aid as to the conduct of his complaint. But a 
poor man or woman would think themselves happy to 
obtain the gratuitous suggestion, and sometimes the auxi- 
liary speech, of Kleon or Hyperbolus; who would thus 
extend their own popularity, by means very similar to 
those practised by the leading men in Borne. ^ 

> Plutareh, Beip. Ger. Preecep., Kleon was not at all qualified to 

p. 806. Gompare two other pas- act as general in a campaign, 

sages in the same treatise, p. 806, * Aristophan. Ban. 666-676. 

where Plutarch speaks of the dit6- * Here again we find Gato the 

voiQc xal Seiv6T7)< of Eleon ; and p. elder represented aa constantly In 

8I2| where he says, with truth, that the forum at Bome, lending aid 
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But besides lending aid to others, doubtless Kleon was 

Kece88it7 often also a prosecutor, in his own name, of 

for voiun- oflScial delinquents, real or alleged. That some 

sera at one should undertake this duty, was indispensable 

Athens— for the protection of the city; otherwise the 

Sanger and responsibility to which official persons were 

obloquy subjected after their term of office would have 

attending , i -ij-l o i 

the func- been merely nominal : and we have prooi enough 
tion. that the general public morality of these official 

persons, acting individually, was by no means high. But 
the duty was at the same time one which most persons 
would and did shun. The prosecutor, while obnoxious to 
general dislike, gained nothing even by the most complete 
success; and if he failed so much as not to procure a minority 
of votes among the dikasts, equal to one-fifth of the numbers 
present, he was condemned to pay a fine of 1000 drachms. 
What was still more serious, he drew upon himself a 
formidable mass of private hatred, from the friends, par- 
tisans, and the political club, of the accused party — extreme- 
ly menacing to his own future security and comfort, in a 
community like Athens. There was therefore little motive 
to accept, and great motive to decline, the task of prose- 
cuting on public grounds. A prudent politician at Athens 
would undertake it occasionally, and against special rivals : 
but he would carefully guard himself against the reputation 
of doing it frequently or by inclination — and the orators 
constantly do so guard themselves, in those speeches which 
yet remain. 

It is this reputation which Thucydides fastens upon 
We have Kleon, and which, like Cato the censor at Rome, 
no evidence he probably merited; from native acrimony of 
in what^ temper, from a powerful talent for invective, 
proportion and from his position both inferior and hostile 
accuTed^ ^ *o the Athenian knights or aristocracy, who 
wrong- overshadowed him by their family importance. 

^* But in what proportion of cases his accusations 

were just or calumnious — the real question upon which a 
candid judgement turns — we have no means of deciding, 
either in his case or in that of Cato. "To lash the wicked 

of this kind and espousing the plaTOTOi t'oT? Ssofxivoic— toix; fisv 

cause of others who had grounds GaufxaaTOt^ xal cpiXou? exxaxo 5io td)^ 

of complaint (Plutarch, Cato, c. 3), ^uvTjYopiiuv, &o, 
icpuit |iiv eU dYopav ^aSiCei xal ica- 
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(observes Aristophanes himself *) is not only no blame, but 
is even a matter of honour to the good." It has not been 
common to allow to Kleon the benefit of this observation, 
though he is much more entitled to it than Aristophanes. 
For the attacks of a poetical libeller admit neither of 
defence nor retaliation; whereas a prosecutor before the 
dikastery found his opponent prepared to reply or even to 
retort — and was obliged to specify his charge, as well as 
to furnish proof of it — so that there was a fair chance for 
the innocent man not to be confounded with the guilty. 

The quarrel of Kleon with Aristophanes is said to 
have arisen out of an accusation which he brought Private 
against that poet 2 in the senate of Five Hundred, dispute 
on the subject of his second comedy, the "Baby- K^e^n^and 
lonians," exhibited b.c. 426, at the festival of the Aristo- 
urban Dionysia in the month of March. At that p*^****'* 
season many strangers were present at Athens; especially 
many visitors and deputies from the subject-allies, who 
v/ere bringing their annual tribute. And as the "Baby- 
lonians" (now lost), like so many other productions of 
Aristophanes, was ifull of slashing ridicule not only against 
individual citizens, but against the functionaries and in- 
stitutions of the city 3 — Kleon instituted a complaint against 
it in the senate, as an exposure dangerous to the public 
security before strangers and allies. We have to recollect 
that Athens was then in the midst of an embarrassing war 
— that the fidelity of her subject-allies was much doubted 
— that Lesbos, the greatest of her allies, had been recon- 
quered only in the preceding year, after a revolt both 
troublesome and perilous to the Athenians. Under such 
circumstances, Kleon might see plausible reason for thinking 



* Aristophan. Equit. 1271.— 
AotSop^aai To6c novYjpouC; ouSdv 
iax' 6iilcpOovov| 

eo XoYiCsTai. 
' It appears that the complaint 
was made ostensibly against Kal- 
listratus, in whose name the poet 
brought out the "Babylonians" 
(Schol. ad Arist. Vesp. 1284), and 
who was of course the responsible 
party— though the real author was 
doubtless perfectly well known. 



The Knights was the first play 
brought out by the poet in bis own 
name. 

* See Acharn. 377^ with the 
Scholia^ and the anonymous bio- 
graphy of Aristophands. 

Both Meineke (Aristoph. Fragm. 
Comic. Gr. vol. ii. p. 966) and 
Banke (Gommentat. de Aristoph. 
Vit&, p. cccxxx) try to divine the 
plot of the "Babylonians ;" but there 
is no sufficient information to Assist 
them. 
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that a political comedy of the Aristophanic vein and talent 
tended to degrade the city in the eyes of strangers, even 
granting that it was innocuous when confined to the citizens 
themselves. The poet complains * that Kleon summoned 
him before the senate, with terrible threats and calumny : 
but it does not appear that any penalty was inflicted. Nor 
indeed had the senate competence to find him guilty or 
punish him, except to the extent of a small fine. They 
could only Taring nim to trial before the dikastery, which 
in this case plainly was not done. He himself however seems 
to have felt the justice of the warning: for we find that 
three out of his four next following plays, before the peace 
of Nikias (the Acharnians, the Knights, and the Wasps), 
were represented at the Lensean festival, 2 in the month of 
January, a season when no strangers nor allies were present. 
Kleon was doubtless much incensed with the play of the 
Blnights, and seems to have annoyed the poet either by 
bringing an indictment against him for exercising freeman's 
rights without being duly qualified (since none but citizens 
were allowed to appear and act in the dramatic exhibitions), 
or by some other means which are not clearly explained. 
We cannot make out in what way the poet met him, though 
it appears that finding less public sympathy than bethought 
himself entitled to, he made an apology without intending 
to be bound by it. 3 Certain it is, that his remaining plays 

> Aristoph. Acharn. 866-475. when the truce foi one year was 
* See the arguments prefixed to coming to a close; for the Wasps 
these three plays ; and Acharn. 475 ; was represented in that year at 
Equit. 881. the Lensean festival, and the same 
It is not known whether the first poet would hardly he likely to 
comedy entitled The Clouds (re- bring out two plays. The inference 
presented in the earlier part of which Ranke draws from Nubes 
B.C. 423, a year after the Knights, 310, that it was represented at the 
and a year before the Wasps) ap- Dionysia, is not however very 
peared at the Lensean festival of conclusive (Banke, Gommentat. 
January, or at the urban Dionysia de Aristoph. Vit&, p. dcxxi, pre- 
in March. It was unsuccessful, fixed to his edition of the Plutus). 
and the poet partially altered it ' See the obscure passage, Vespss 
with a view to a second represen- 1285 seq. ; Aristoph. Vita Auonymi, 
tation. If it be true that this p. xiii. ed. Bekker; Demosthen. 
second representation took place cont. Meid. p. 532. 
during the year immediately fol- It appears that Aristophanes was 
lowing (B.C. 422: see Mr. Clinton's of iEginetan parentage (Acharn. 
Fasti Hellenici ad ann. 422), it 629); so that the Ypotcpr) ^svloic; (in- 
must have been at the urban Dio- dictment for undue assumption of 
nysia in March^ just at the time the rights of an Athenian citizen) 
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subsequent to the Knights, though containing some few 
bitter jests against Kleon, manifest no second deliberate 
plan of attack against him. 

The battle of Amphipolis removed at once the two 
Negotia- most pronounced individual opponents of peace, 
tions for Kleon and Brasidas. Athens too was more than 
during ihe ever discouraged and averse to prolonged 

th^b^'tu^^^f ^S^^^"S> ^^^ ^^® number of hoplites slain at 
Amphi- Amphipolis doubtless filled the city with mourn- 
poiis. ing, besides the unparalleled disgrace now 

tarnishing Athenian soldiership. The peace-party under 
the auspices of Kikias and Laches, relieved at once from 
the internal opposition of Kleon, as well as from the foreign 
enterprise of Brasidas, were enabled to resume their 
negotiations with Sparta in a spirit promising success. 
Eling Pleistoanax, and the Spartan ephors of the year, were 
on their side equally bent on terminating the war, and the 
deputies of all the allies were convoked at Sparta for dis- 
cussion with the envoys of Athens. Such discussion was 
continued during the whole autumn and winter after the 
battle of Amphipolis, without any actual hostilities on either 
side. At first the pretensions advanced were found very 
conflicting; but at length, after several debates, it was 
agreed to treat upon the basis of each party surrendering 
what had been acquired by war. The Athenians insisted at 
first on the restoration of Platsea; but the Thebans replied 
that Platsea was theirs neither by force nor by treason — but 
by voluntary capitulation and surrender of the inhabitants. 
This distinction seems to our ideas somewhat remarkable, 
since the capitulation of a besieged town is not less the 
result of force than capture by storm. But it was adopted 
in the present treaty; and under it the Athenians, while 
foregoing their demand of Plataea, were enabled to retain 

was founded upon a real fact. Be- cities would find it their interest 

tween the time of the conquest of to repair to Athens : Ion came 

^gina by Athens, and the expul- from Chios, and Achseus from Ere- 

sion of the native inhabitants in tria; both tragic composers, 

the first year of the Feloponnesian The comic author Eupolis seems 

war (an interval of about twenty also to have directed some taunts 

years); probably no inconsiderable against the foreign origin of Ari- 

number of JBginetans became in- stophanfts— if Heineke is correct 

terming] ed or intermarried with in his interpretation of a passage 

Athenian citizens. Especially men (Historia Comicor. Chreeo. i. p. 111), 
of poetical talent in the subject- 
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Nissea, which they had acquired from the Megarians, and 
Anaktorium and Solliumi which they had taken from 
Corinth. Xo ensure accommodating temper on the part of 
Athens, the Spartans held out the threat of invading Attica 
in the spring, and of establishing a permanent fortification 
in the territory : and they even sent round proclamation to 
their allies, enjoining all the details requisite for this step. 
Since Attica had now been exempt from invasion for three 
years, the Athenians were probably not insensible to this 
threat of renewal under a permanent form. 

At the beffinning of spring — about the end of March, 
421 B.C. — shortly after the urban Dionysia at Athens — the 
important treaty was concluded for the term of fifty years. 
The following were its principal conditions : — 

1« All shall have full liberty to visit all the public 
Peace temples of Greece — for purposes of private 

called the sacrifice, consultation of oracle, or visit to the 
Nlkias— festivals. Every man shall be undisturbed both 
concluded in going and coming. — [The value of this article 
421^"?*" will be felt when we recollect that the Athenians 
Conditions and their allies had been unable to visit either 
of peace. ^j^^ Olympic or the Pythian festival since the 
beginning of the war.] 

2. TheDelphians shall enjoy full autonomy and mastery 
of their temple and their territory. — [This article was 
intended to exclude the ancient claim of the Phokian con- 
federacy to the management of the temple ; a claim which 
the Athenians had once supported, before the Thirty years' 
truce: but they had now little interest in the matter, since 
the Phokians were in the ranks of their enemies.] 

3. There shall be peace for fifty years between Athens 
and Sparta with their respective allies, with abstinence 
from mischief either overt or fraudulent, by land as well 
as by sea. 

4. Neither party shall invade for purposes of mischief 
the territory of the other — not by any artifice or under 
any pretence. 

» Thucyd. v. 17-30. The statement variance with the treaty, the Co- 
in cap. 80 seems to show that this rinthians would doubtless have 
was the ground on which the Athe- chosen this fact as the ostensible 
nlans were allowed to retain Sol- ground of their complaint: whereas 
Hum and Anaktorium. For if their they preferred to have recourse to 
retention of these two places had a icp69)(rj{jLa or sham-plea, 
been distinctly and in terms at 
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Should any subject of difference arise, it shall be settled 
by equitable means, and by oaths tendered and taken, in 
form to be hereafter agreed on. 

5. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore 
Amphipolis to the Athenians. 

They shall farther relinquish to the Athenians Argilus, 
Stageirus, Acanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, and Spartolus. But 
these cities shall remain autonomous, on condition of paying 
tribute to Athens according to the assessment of Aristeides. 
Any citizen of these cities (Amphipolis as well as the others) 
who may choose to quit them shall be at liberty to do so, 
and to carry away his property. Nor shall the cities be 
counted hereafter either as allies of Athens or of Sparta, 
unless Athens shall induce them by amicable persuasions 
to become her allies, which she is at liberty to do if she can. 

The inhabitants of Mekyberna, Sane, and Singe, shall 
dwell independently in their respective cities, just as much 
as the Olynthians and Acanthians. — [These were towns 
which adhered to Athens and were still numbered as her 
allies; though they were near enough to be molested by 
Olynthus 1 and Akanthus, against which this clause was 
intended to ensure them.] 

The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore 
Panaktum to the Athenians. 

6. The Athenians shall restore to Sparta Koryphasium, 

■ Compare ▼. 39 with ▼. 18, which that this word icapeSooav does not 

seems to me to refute the explana- properly apply to the other cities; 

tion suggested by Dr. Arnold, and for they were not delivered up to 

adopted by Poppo. Athens — they were only reltn- 

Tbe use of the word ditoS6vTu>v Quis/ied, as the clauses immediately 

iu regard to the restoration of Am- following farther explain. Perhaps 

phipolis to Athens — and of the there is a little Athenian pride in 

word TCotpdSoaav in regard to the the use of the word — first to inti- 

relinquiahment of the other cities mate indirectly that the Lacedae- 

— deserves notice. Those who drew monians were to deliver up various 

up the treaty, which is worded in cities to Athens— then to add words 

a very confused way, seem to have afterwards, which show that the 

intended that the word napsSooav cities were only to be relinquished 

should apply both to Amphipolis — not surrendered to Athens, 

and the other cities— but that the The provision for guaranteeing 

word d7co66vTujv should apply ex- liberty of retirement and carrying 

clusively to Amphipolis. The word away of property, was intended 

napeSoaav is applicable also to the chiefly for the Amphipolitans, who 

restoration of Amphipolis — for that would naturally desire to emigrate, 

which is restored is of course de- if the town had been actually re« 

livered up. But it is remarkable stored to Athens. 
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Kythera,Meth6nS,Pteleum, Atalante — with all the captives 
in their hands from Sparta or her allies. They shall farther 
release all Spartans or allies of Sparta now blocked up in 
Skione. 

7. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall give back 
all the captives in their hands, from Athens or her allies. 

8. Respecting Skione, Torone, Sermylus, or any other 
town in the possession of Athens — the Athenians may take 
their own measures. 

9. Oaths shall be exchanged between the contracting 
parties according to the solemnities held most binding in 
each city respectively, and in the following words — "I will 
adhere to this convention and truce sincerely and without 
fraud." The oaths shall be annually reuewed, and the 
terms of peace shall be inscribed on columns at Olympia^ 
Delphi, and the Isthmus, as well as at Sparta and Athens. 

10. Should any matter have been forgotten in the 
present convention, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
may alter it by mutual understanding and consent, without 
being held to violate their oaths. 

These oaths were accordingly exchanged. They were 
taken by seventeen principal Athenians, and as many Spar- 
tans, on behalf of their respective countries — on the 26th 
day of the month Artemisius at Sparta, and on the 24th 
day of Elaphebolion at Athens, immediately after the urban 
Dionysia; Pleistolas being Ephor eponymus at Sparta, and 
Alkaeus Archon eponymus at Athens. Among the Lace- 
daemonians swearing, are included the two kings, Agis and 
Pleistoanax — the Ephor Pleistolas (and perhaps other 
ephors, but this we do not know) — and Tellis, the father 
of Brasidas. Among the Athenians sworn are comprised 
Nikias, Laches, Agnon, Lamachus, and Demosthenes, i 

Such was the peace (commonly known by the name of 
The peace ^^® peace of Nikias) concluded in the beginning 
ig only par- of the eleventh spring of the war, which had just 
cep"ed*by lasted ten full years. Its conditions being put 
the allies to the vote at Sparta in the assembly of deputies 
of Sparta. fpQm the Lacedaemonian allies, the majority 
accepted them; which, according to the condition adopted 
and sworn to by every member of the confederacy, 2 

' Thucyd. v. 19. ourooq (the Corinthians) too? Jpitouc 

* Thucyd. ▼. 17-30. napaf)7|as99al xotl i^-Stj dSixeiv ?Ti ou Seyovxai xac 

Ts Icpaoav (the Laoedsemoniane said) 'A(t7]vaitJv onov6d;, etpr^jxsvov, xOpiov 
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made it binding upon all. There was indeed a special reserve 
allowed to any particular state in case of reli- ^^^^ g^^_ 
gious scruple, arising out of the fear" of oflFend- tians, Me- 
ing some of their gods or heroes. Saving this J*'/*^ *». 
reserve, the peace had been formally acceded to thians, all' 
by the decision of the confederates. But it soon "pj^- 
appeared how little the vote of the majority 
was worth, even though enforced by the strong pressure of 
Lacedaemon herself — when the more powerful members 
were among the dissentient minority. The Boeotians, 
Megarians, and Corinthians all refused to accept it. 

The Corinthians were displeased because they did 
not recover Sollium and Anaktorium; the Megarians, 
because they did not regain Nissea; the Boeotians, because 
they were required to surrender Panaktum. In spite of 
the urgent solicitations of Sparta, the deputies of all these 
powerful states not only denounced the peace as unjust, 
and voted against it in the general assembly of allies — but 
refused to accept it when the vote was carried, and went 
home to their respective cities for instructions, i 

Such were the conditions, and such the accompanying 
circumstances, of the peace of Nikias, which b.o. 421. 
terminated, or professed to terminate, the great March. 
Peloponnesian War, after a duration of ten years. Its 
consequences and fruits in many respects such as were not 
anticipated by either of the concluding parties — will be 
seen in the following chapters. 

etvai Jti 5v to ttX^Qo? tu)v ^U(A(iia)^u>v x(bXofia ig. 
4'>)9t3iQxai, ^v jAi] Ti Oewv ^ i]p(uu)v * Thucyd. t. 22* 
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CHAPTER LV. 

FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC 
FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90. 

Mt last chapter terminated with the peace called the Peace 
of Nikias concluded in March 421 b.c. — between Athens and 
the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace — negotiated during the autumn and winter 
Negotia- Succeeding the defeat of the Athenians at Am- 
tions for phipolis, wherein both Kleon and Brasidas were 
during the slain — resulted partly from the extraordinary 
winter foi- anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
hatt\°^of** ^^^ ^^ been taken at Sphakteria, partly from 
Amphi- the discouragement of the Athenians, leading 
polls. them to listen to the peace party who acted with 

Nikias. The general principle adopted for the peace was, 
the restitution by both parties of what had been acquired 
Peace '^y ^*^ — ^^^ excluding such places as had 

called the been surrendered by capitulation: according 
Nikias— ^^ which reserve, the Athenians, while pre- 
conciuded ventcd from recovering Platgea, continued to 
421^*0°- ^o\d Nissea, the harbour of Megara. The Lace- 
Conditions dsemonians engaged to restore Amphipolis to 
of peace. Athens, and to relinquish their connexion with 
the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace — that is, Argilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, and Spartolus. 
These six cities, however, were not to be enrolled as allies 
of Athens unless they chose voluntarily to become so — but 
only to pay regularly to Athens the tribute originally as- 
sessed by Aristeides, as a sort of recompense for the pro- 
tection of the ^gean sea against private war or piracy. 
Any inhabitant of Amphipolis or the other cities, who 
chose to leave them, was at liberty to do so and to carry 
away his property. Farther, the Lacedaemonians coven- 
anted to restore Panaktum to Athens, together with all 
the Athenian prisoners in their possession. As to Skione, 
Tor6ne, and Sermylus, the Athenians were declared free 
to take their own measures. On their part, they engaged 
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to release all captives in their hands, either of Sparta or 
her allies; to restore Pylus, Kythera, Methone, Pteleon, 
and Atalante; and to liberate all the Peloponnesian or 
Brasidean soldiers now under blockade in Skione. 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all 
Greeks should have free access to the sacred Pan-hellenic 
festivals, either by land or sea; and that the autonomy of 
the Delphian temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future 
from all injury to each other, and to settle by amicable 
decision any dispute which might arise, i 

Lastly, it was provided that if any matter should after- 
wards occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians might by mutual consent amend the treaty 
as they thought fit. So prepared, the oaths were inter- 
changed between seventeen principal Athenians and as 
many principal Lacedsemonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace 
—and ratified as it had been by the vote of a Peace ao^ 
majority among her confederates — still there g®P'^^ ?* 
was a powerful minority who not only refused th*e*majonty 
their assent, but strenuously protested against oj members 
its conditions. The Corinthians were discon- ponnesian " 
tented because they did not receive back SoUium alliance, 
and Anaktorium; the Megarians, because they did not 
regain Nisaea; the Boeotians, because Panaktum was to be 
restored to Athens: the Eleians also, on some t^^ ^^g^ 
other ground which we do not distinctly know, powerful 
All of them moreover took common offence at Jhe'SJuance 
the article which provided that Athens and refuse to 
Sparta might by mutual consent, and without truce^^^^ 
consulting the allies, amend the treaty in any Boeotians, 
way that they thought proper. 2 Though the co^?"jf.''^ 
peace was jjworn, therefore, the most powerful lans and 
members of the Spartan confederacy remained e^®**^** 
all recusant. 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, 
however, that having obtained the favourable vote of the 
majority, they resolved to carry the peace through, even 
at the risk of breaking up the confederacy. Besides the 

' Thucyd. v. 17-29. « Thncyd. Y. 18. 
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earnest desire of recovering their captives from the Athe- 
Position nians, they were farther alarmed by the fact 
and feelings that their truco for thirty years concluded with 
dsemonians Argos was just now expiring. They had indeed 
-their made application to Argos for renewing it, 

an«iety far through Lichas the Spartan proxenus of that 
peace— city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
certain^^re- ^V^^ ^he inadmissible condition that the border 
lationswith territory of Kynuria should be ceded to them: 
Argos. there was reason to fear therefore that this new 
and powerful force might be thrown into the scale of 
Athens, if war were allowed to continue.* 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn, 

than the Spartans proceeded to execute its pro- 
SyTeLac?. visions. Lots being drawn to determine whether 
daemonians Sparta or Athens should be the first to make 
the^peace— the cessions required, the Athenians drew the 
Amphipoiis favourable lot: — an advantage so very great, 
Stored to" Under the circumstances, that Theophrastus 
Athens— afiirmed Nikias to have gained the point by bri- 
aifie?^of* bery. There is no ground for believing such 
Sparta do alleged bribery; the rather, as we shall presently 
Sie peace.* ^"^ Nikias gratuitously throwing away most 

of the benefit which the lucky lot conferred. 2 
The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith 
releasing all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and 
despatching Ischagoras with two others to Amphipoiis and 
the Thracian towns. These envoys were directed to pro- 
claim the peace as well as to enforce its observance upon 
the Thracian towns, and especially to command Klearidas, 
the Spartan commander in Amphipoiis, that he should 
surrender the town to the Athenians. But on arriving in 
Thrace, Ischagoras met with nothing but unanimous oppo- 
sition: and so energetic were the remonstrances of the Chal- 
kidians, both in Amphipoiis and out of it, that even Klea- 
ridas refused obedience to his own government, pretending 
that he was not strong enough to surrender the place 
against the resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely 
bafiled, the envoys returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas 
thought it prudent to accompany them, partly to explain 
his own conduct, partly in hopes of being able to procure 
fiome modification of the terms. But he found this impos- 

» Thiicyd. V. 14, 22, 76, « Plutarch, Nikias, e. 10. 
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sible. He was sent back to Amphipolis with peremptory 
orders to surrender the place to the Athenians, if it could 
possibly be done ; if that should prove beyond his force, 
then to come away, and bring home every Peloponnesian 
soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the surrender was really 
impracticable to a force no greater than that which Klea- 
ridas commanded, since the reluctance of the population 
was doubtless obstinate. At any rate, he represented it 
to be impracticable: the troops accordingly came home, but 
the Athenians still remained excluded from Amphipolis, 
and all the stipulations of the peace respecting the Thra- 
cian towns remained unperformed. Nor was this all. The 
envoys from the recusant minority (Corinthians and others), 
after having gone home for instructions, had now come 
back to Sparta with increased repugnance and protest 
against the injustice of the peace, so that all the 
efforts of the Spartans to bring them to compliance were 
fruitless. * 

The Spartans were now in serious embarrassment. 
Not having executed their portion of the treaty, Separate 
they could not demand that Athens should exe- Jj|„ *J*a ® /**' 
cute hers: and they were threatened with the fence con-" 
double misfortune of forfeiting the confidence eluded bo- 
of their allies without acquiring any of the ad- sparta and 
vantages of the treaty. In this dilemma they Athens, 
determined to enter into closer relations, and separate re- 
lations, with Athens, at all hazard of offending their allies. 
Of the enmity of Argos, if unaided by Athens, they had 
little apprehension ; while the moment was now favourable 
for alliance with Athens, from the decided pacific tenden- 
cies reigning on both sides, as well as from the known 
philo-Laconian sentiment of the leaders Nikias and Laches. 
The Athenian envoys had remained at Sparta ever since 
the swearing of the peace — awaiting the fulfilment of the 
conditions; Nikias or Laches, one or both, being very prob- 
ably among them. When they saw that Sparta was unable 
to fulfill her bond, so that the treaty seemed likely to be 
cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and perhaps 
may even have suggested, the idea of a separate alliance 
between Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for 
covering the deficiency; promisingthatunder that alliance 
the Spartan captives should be restored. Accordingly 

1 Thucyd. v. 21, 22. 
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a treaty was concluded between the two, for fifty years — not 
Terms of the merely of peace, but of defensive alliance. Each' 
•Uiance. party pledged itself to assist in repelling any 
invaders of the territory of the other, to treat them as 
enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without the 
consent of the other. This was the single provision of the 
alliance, — with one addition, however, of no mean import- 
ance, for the security of Lacedaemon. The Athenians, 
engaged to lend their best and most energetic aid in put- 
ting down any rising of the Helots which might occur in 
Laconia. Such a provision indicates powerfully the un- 
easiness felt by the Lacedaemonians respecting their serf-po- 
pulation. But at the present moment it was of peculiar 
value to them, since it bound the Athenians to restrain, if 
not to withdraw, the Messenian garrison of Pylus, planted 
there by themselves for the express purpose of provoking 
the Helots to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took 
no lonff time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily 
after the return of the envoys from Amphipolis — probably 
not more than a month or two after the former peace. It 
was sworn to by the same individuals on both sides; with 
similar declaration that the oath should be annually renew- 
ed, — and also with similar proviso that Sparta and Athens 
might by mutual consent either enlarge or contract the 
terms, without violating the oath.i Moreover the treaty 
was directed to be inscribed on two columns; one to be set 
up in the temple of Apollo at Amyklae, the other in the 
temple of Athene in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was 
Athens re- something not specified in its provisions, but 
stores the' Understood, we may be well assured, between 
^'a *ti *^ the Spartan Ephors and Nikias at the time when 
cap ves. .^ ^^^ concluded. All the Spartan captives at 
Athens were forthwith restored. 2 



' Thttcyd. ▼. 23. The treaty of have been more than a month; tor 



alliance seems to have been drawn 
up at Bparta, and approved or con- 
certed with the Athenian envoys ; 
then sent to Atheni, and there 
adopted by the people ; then sworn 
to on both sides. The interval 
between this second treaty and the 
£rst (06 iceXX^ Saxtpov, v. 24) ma/ 



it comprised the visit of the La- 
cedeemonian envoys to Amphipolis 
and the other towns of Thrace— 
the manifestation of resistance in 
those towns, and the return of 
Elearidas to Sparta to give an ac- 
count of his conduct. 
» Thucyd. v. 24. 
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Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific 
and acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, Mismanage- 
as well as the strong philo-Laconian inclinations ™®j^J. of t^e 
of her leading men, (at this moment Alkihiades fnterelus of 
was competing with Nikias for the favour of ^^k-^*** ^\ 
Sparta, as will be stated presently,) than the the peace 
terms of this alliance, which bound Athens to pa'^y* 
assist in keeping down the Helots — and the still more 
important after-proceeding, of restoring the Spartan cap- 
tives. Athens thus parted irrevocably with her best card, 
and promised to renoiince her second best — ^without obtaining 
the smallest equivalent beyond what was contained in the 
oath of Sparta to become her ally. For the last three years 
and a half, ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the pos- 
session of these captives had placed her in a position of de- 
cided advantage in regard to her chief enemy — advantage, 
however, which had to a certain extent been countervailed 
by subsequent losses. This state of things was fairly 
enough represented by the treaty of peace deliberately 
discussed during the winter, and sworn to at the commence- 
ment of spring; whereby a string of concessions, reciprocal 
and balancing, had been imposed on both parties. More- 
over, Athens had been lucky enough in drawing lots to 
find herself enabled to wait for the actual fulfilment of 
such concessions by the Spartans, before she consummated 
her own. Now the Spartans had not as yet realized any 
one of their promised concessions: nay more — in trying to 
do so, they had displayed such a want either of power or 
of will, as made it plain, that nothing short of the most 
stringent necessity would convert their promises into 
realities. Yet under these marked indications, Nikias 
persuades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty which 
practically annuls the first, and which ensures tt) the Spar- 
tans gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with 
little or none of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of 
Sparta could hardly be said to count as a consideration: for 
such alliance was at this moment (under the uncertain re- 
lations with Argos) not less valuable to Sparta herself than 
to Athens. There can be little doubt that if the game of 
Athens had now been played with prudence, she might have 
recovered Amphipolis in exchange for the captives : for the 
inability of Klearidas to make over the place, even if we 
grant it to have been a real fact and not merely simulated, 
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might have been removed by decisive co-operation on the 
part of Sparta with an Athenian armament sent to occupy 
the place. In fact, that which Athens was now induced to 
grant was precisely the original proposition transmitted to 
her by the Lacedaemonians four years before, when the 
hoplites were first enclosed in Sphakteria, but before the 
actual capture. They then tendered no equivalent, but 
merely said, through their envoys, "Give us the men in the 
island, and accept, in exchange, peace, together with our 
alliance." I At that moment there were some plausible 
reasons in favour of grantingthe proposition: but even then, 
the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and power- 
ful, when he contended that Athens was entitled to make 
a better bargain. But now, there were no reasons in its 
favour, and a strong concurrence of reasons against it. 
Alliance with the Spartans was of no great value to Athens: 
peace was of material importance to her — but peace had 
been already sworn to on both sides, after deliberate dis- 
cussion, and required now only to be carried into execution. 
That equal reciprocity of concession, which presented the 
best chance of permanent result, had been agreed on; and 
fortune had procured for her the privilege oi receiving the 
purchase-money before she handed over the goods. Why 
renounce so advantageous a position, accepting in exchange 
a hollow and barren alliance, under the obligation of handing 
over her most precious merchandise upon credit — and upon 
credit as delusive in promise as it afterwards proved un- 
productive in reality? The alliance in fact prevented the 
peace from being fulfilled: it became (as Thucydides him- 
self ^ admits) no peace, but a simple suspension of direct 
hostilities. 

Thucydides states on more than one occasion, — and it 
was the sentiment of Nikias himself, — that at the moment 
of concluding the peace which bears his name, the position 
of Sparta was one of disadvantage and dishonour in refer- 
ence to Athens. 3 He alludes chiefly to the captives in 

• Thucyd. Iv. 19. AaxeSai(jL6vioi * Thucyd. v. 26. o6x elxo? Bv el- 

6e ufAO^ itpoxaXouvTQti e« airovfid? xai piQvTrjv oot'ijv xpiO^vat, Ac. 

SidXuoiv noXejxou, fiiSdvrec (asv elpi^- ' Thucyd. v. 28. xaxa Yop tov 

v7)v xal ^ofifio)^iav xol oXXtqv tpiXlov ypovov tootov ^ ts AaxeSaci|jiu>v pia- 

roXXrjy xol olxciixTjTQt ic aXXi^Xou^ Xioxa 6'ij xaxu)^ ^xous xol unspibcpGy] 

UTcdpysiv, dvToiTouvxe^ 5e Tou; ixT^; 6id Td(; 5u|x(popd<;.— (Nixi^^) Xsyiov 

u-^9QU dvfipa^ iv [xiv t({) ocfSTSpcp xoXip (Atheuiau) 
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the hands of the latter — for as to other matters, the defeats 
of Delium and Amphipolis, with the serious losses in Thrace, 
would more than countervail the acquisitions of Kissea, 
Pylus, Kythera, and Methone. Yet so incon- gy the 
biderate and short-sighted were the philo-Laco- terms of the 
iiian leanings of Nikias and the men who now Athens^ 
commanded confidence at Athens, that they renounced 
threw away this advantage — suffered Athens to Jantages^of 
be cheated of all those hopes which they had them- her position 
selves held out as the inducement for peace — and ^^ the" ace- 
neverthejess yielded gratuitously to Sparta all daemoniana 
the main points which she desired. Most certain- Tanned 
ly, there was never any public recommendation none of 
of Kleon (as far as our information goes) so cessions'*" 
ruinously impolitic as this alliance with Sparta upon which 
and surrender of the captives, wherein both ia®ed*whiie 
Nikias and Alkibiades concurred. Probably the they gained 
Spartan Ephors amused Nikias, and he amused "lateriaiiy. 
the Athenian assembly, with fallacious assurances of certain 
obedience in Thrace, under alleged peremptory orders given 
to Klearidas. And now that the vehement leather-dresser^ 
with his criminative eloquence, had passed away, — replaced 
only by an inferior successor the lampmaker * Hyperbolus 
— and leaving the Athenian public under the undisputed 
guidance of citizens eminent for birth and station, descended 
from gods and heroes — there remained no one to expose 
effectively the futility of such assurances, or to enforce the 
lesson of simple and obvious prudence — "Wait, as you are 
entitled to wait, until the Spartans have performed the 
onerous part of their bargain, before you perform the 
onerous part of yours. Or if you choose to relax in regard 
to some of the concessions which they have sworn to make, 
at any rate stick to the capital point of all, and lay before 
them the peremptory alternative — ^Amphipolis in exchange 
for the captives." 

The Athenians were not long in finding out how com- 
pletely they had forfeited the advantage of their position, 
and their chief means of enforcement, by giving up the 
captives; which imparted a freedom of action to Sparta 
such as she had never enjoyed since the first blockade of 

iv hi Tcp ixti^ui-^ aicpeicti (Lacedae- Lacedaemonians) 6t& ^u(i,9opu)v ^ 

monian) tov ic6X((aov dvaf)dXXsa9at, ^iiix^aai^, Ac. 

&.Q, (V. U).—01q r.p(JbTov ii.sv (to ihA * Ariatophau. Fac. 666-887. 
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Sphakteria. Yet it seems that under the present Ephora 
Discontent Sparta was not guilty of any deliberate or posi- 

?tiln'c^e™**oT ^^^® *^^ which could be called a breach of faith, 

the Athe- She gave orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphi- 

a^'Snjit polis, if he could ; if not, to evacuate it, and bring 

Sparta in the Peloponncsian troops home. Of course tho 

conse- place was not surrendered to the Athenians, but 

the non- evacuated; and she then considered that she had 

perform- discharffed her duty to Athens, as far as Amphi- 

ance of the ^^ ^ j xi. i. i i j ^ ± 

conditions polis was concemed, though she had sworn to 
— *^®y restore it, and her oath remained unperformed.* 

having ° The other Thracian towns were equally deaf to 
th^^^ ^iv ^®^ persuasions, and equally obstinate in their 
-excuses of hostility to Athens. So also were the Boeotians, 
Sparta. Corinthians, Megarians, and Eleians: but the 

BcBotians, while refusing to become parties to the truce 
along with Sparta, concluded for themselves a separate 
convention or armistice with Athens, terminable at ten 
days* notice on either side. 2 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of 
peace and free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens 
and Peloponnesus were established — the discontent of the 
Athenians, and the remonstrances of their envoys at Sparta, 
soon became serious. The Lacedaemonians had sworn for 
themselves and their allies — yet the most powerful among 
these allies, and those whose enmity was most important to 
Athens, continued still recusant. Neither Panaktum, nor 
the Athenian prisoners in Boeotia, were yet restored to 
Athens ; nor had the Thracian cities yet submitted to the 
peace. In reply to the remonstrances of the Athenian 
envoys, the Lacedaemonians affirmed that they had already 
surrendered all the Athenian prisoners in their own hands, 
and had withdrawn their troops from Thrace, which was 
(they said) all the intervention in their power, since they 
were not masters of Amphipolis, nor capable of constraining 
the Thracian cities against their will. As to the Boeotians 
and Corinthians, the Lacedaemonians went so far as to 
profess readiness to take arms along with Athens, 3 for the 
purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and even 

* Thucyd. ▼. 21-35. Xu)9i, xoiv^ i^afxAaooai' ^p6voo« 
» Thucyd. v. 32. 6feirpo&9evToaveu^uYTP<''?^^» 

• Thucyd. v. 35. X^y^vts? 4sl u)? ev oT? XP')"' '^'^'^^ M-') e"'6'''f«^ dfX90- 
Jfcsx' 'AStjvoIcdv toutou<;, ^v |x>j 6s- xepoi? uoXsjiiou; eivai. 
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spoke about naming a day, after which these recusant states 
should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by Sparta and 
Athens. But their propositions were always confined to 
vague words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by 
any written or peremptory instrument. Nevertheless, so 
great was their confidence either in the sufficiency of these 
assurances, or in the facility of Nikias, that they ventured 
to require from Athens the surrender of Pylus — or at least 
the withdrawal of the Messenian garrison with the Helot 
deserters from that place — leaving in it none but native 
Athenian soldiers, until farther progress should be made in 
the peace. But the feeling of the Athenians was now 
seriously altered, and they received this demand with marked 
coldness. None of the stipulations of the treaty in their 
favour had yet been performed — none even seemed in course 
of being performed; so that they now began to suspect 
Sparta of dishonesty and deceit, and deeply regretted their 
inconsiderate surrender of the captives.* Their remon- 
strances at Sparta, often repeated during the course of the 
summer, produced no positive effect: nevertheless, they 
suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove the Messe- 
nians and Helots from Pylus to Kephallenia, replacing them 
by an Athenian garrison. 2 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain 
of Sparta. But the persons of whom they had still better 
reason to complain, were Nikias and their own philo-La- 
conian leaders; who had first accepted from Sparta promises 
doubtful as to execution, and next — though favoured by 
the lot in regard to priority of cession, and thus acquiring 
proof that Sparta either would not or could not perform 
her promises — renounced all these advantages, and pro- 
cured for Sparta almost gratuitously the only boon for 
which she seriously cared. The many critics on Grecian 
history who think no term too harsh for the demagogue 
Kleon, ought in fairness to contrast his political counsel 
with that of his rivals, and see which of the two betokens 
greater forethought in the management of the foreign 

' Thttcyd. y. SS. ToOxtuv o&v 6p(Lv- SvSpa^ (i.tTt{AiXovTO dico8t8u)« 

T8C ol 'A9r,vaioi o6S4v lpYo> YiYv6fjL«- xixe?, Ac. 

vov, bireroirevov TOiic AaxtSaifjiovlouc * Thucyd. y. 85. itoXXixK 8i xal 

(jLTjSiv 6i^aiov 8iavotto0at, <u9Tt oOts noXXuiv X6yu>v 7«vO{JLivu>v iv tc^ Oi^u 

IloXov dnaiTOUvTCJv auTU>v diceSiSo- touTtp, Ao. 
aav, dXXd xal toi>c ixt^cv^aou 
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relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost by the 
improvident watch of Thucydides and Eukles: it was now 
again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by 
Newcombi- ^^® number of states which had refused the 
nations in peace, and so greatly was the ascendency of 
Peiopon- Sparta for the time impaired, that new combi- 
guspicion nations were now springing up in the peninsula, 
entertained j^ jjag already been mentioned that the truce 

of concert ,. .•' jctx • j. 

between between Argos and Sparta was just now ex^ 
Bparta and piring: Argos therefore was free, with her old 
Argos pretensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, 

■^'^'^^ jP'<>- backed by an undiminished fulness of wealth, 
forward— power, and population. Having taken no direct 
^ate of part in the late exhausting war, she had even 
aiistocrati- earned money by lending occasional aid on both 
cai regi- sides;* while her military force was just now 
thousand" farther strengthened by a step of very con- 
formed in siderable importance. She had recently set 
** ^ *^* apart a body of a thousand select hoplites, com- 
posed of young men of wealth and station, to receive con- 
stant military training at the public expense, and to be 
enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from 
the other citizens. 2 To a democratical government like 
Argos such an institution was internally dangerous, and 
pregnant with mischief, which will be hereafter described. 

* Tbucyd. ▼.23. Aristopban. Pac. Xou aoxYjvtv tu>v tc xov i:6Xe|jlov 6i]- 
467, about the Argeians— Sij^oOev |AOffla itapsix*« 

[iLioOo^opouvTec dX^ixa. Diodorus (xii. 76) represents tbe 
He characterises the Argeians as first formation of this Thousand- 
anxious for this reason to prolong regiment at Argos as having taken 
the war between Athens and place just about this time, and I 
Sparta. This passage, as well as think he is here worthy of credit, 
the whole tenor of the play, affords so that I do not regard the ex- 
ground for affirming that the Pax pression of Thucydidds ex itoXXou 
was represented during the winter as indicating a time more than 
immediately preceding the peace of two years prior to the battle of 
Is ikias— about four or five months Mantineia. For Grecian military 
after the battle of Amphipolis and training, two years of constant prac- 
the death of Kleon and Brasidas ; tice would be a long time. It is not 
not two years later, as Mr. Clinton to be imagined that the Argeian 
would place it, on the authority democracy would have incurred 
of a date in the play itself upon the expense and danger of keeping 
which he lays too great stress. up this select regiment, during all 

* Thucyd. v. 67. 'ApYsiwv oi XU the period of their long peace, just 
Xtoi XoYdSs;, oU ^ roXi; (X noX- now coming to and end. 
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But at the present moment the democratical leaders of 
Argos seem to have thought only of the foreign relations 
of their city, now that her truce with Sparta was expiring, 
and that the disorganized state of the Spartan confederacy 
opened new chances to her ambition of regaining something 
like headship in Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Feloponnesian allies 
was now inducing them to turn their attention towards 
Argos as a new chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even 
before the peace, well knowing that she had separate in- 
terests from the confederacy, arising from desire to get 
back her captives. In the terms of peace, it seemed as if 
Sparta and Athens alone were regarded, the interests of 
the remaining allies, especially those in Thrace, .being put 
out of sight. Moreover that article in the treaty of peace 
whereby it was provided that Athens and Sparta might by 
mutual consent add or strike out any article that they 
chose, without consulting the allies, excited general alarm, 
as if Sparta were meditating some treason in conjunction 
with Athens against the confederacy. ^ And the alarm, 
once roused, was still farther aggravated by the separate 
treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which 
followed so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration 
of the Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Feloponnesian 
states at the unexpected combination of Athe- -,^ ^ . 

jx !• ± i.1 1 ' 1-1 The Conn- 

nians and jLacedsemonians, strengthened m the thians pre« 
case of each particular state by private interests ^^^ ^^^^ 
of its own, first manifested itself openly through stand* for- 
the Corinthians. On retiring from the con- ^*'^ " 
ierences at Sparta — where the recent alliance new Peio- 
between the Athenians and Spartans had just ponnesian 
been made known, and where the latter had 
vainly endeavoured to prevail upon their allies to accept 
the peace — the Corinthians went straight to Argos to 
communicate what had passed, and to solicit interference. 
They suggested to the leading men in that city, that it was 
now the duty of Argos to step forward as saviour of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which the Lacedaemonians were openly betraying 
to the common enemy — and to invite for that purpose, into 
alliance for reciprocal defence, every autonomous Hellenic 

' Thucyd. v. 29. (at) (xeri 'AOv)- SouXcbaccoSai : compare Diodorus, 
>aiu)v 9'f d^ ^Q'jXixit'zvn Azxz5ai{A>vtoi zii. 76. 
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state which would bind itself to give and receive amicable 
satisfaction in all points of difference. They affirmed that 
many cities, from hatred of Sparta, would gladly comply 
with such invitation; especially if a board of commissioners 
in small number were named, with full powers to admit all 
suitable applicants; so that, in case of rejection, there 
might at least be no exposure before the public assembly 
in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion — privately 
made by the Corinthians, who returned home immediately 
afterwards — was eagerly adopted both by leaders and 
people at Argos, as promising to realise their long-cherished 
pretensions to headship. Twelve commissioners were 
accordingly appointed, with power to admit any new allies 
whom they might think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. 
"With either of those two cities no treaty was allowed 
without the formal sanction of the public assembly. ^ 

Meanwhile the Corinthians, though they had been the 
- . first to set the Argeians in motion, nevertheless 

reculamt ^ thought it right, before enrolling themselves 
Peioponne- publicly in the new alliance, to invite a congress 
JSTcorinth of Peloponuesiau malcontents to Corinth. It was 
—the Man- the Mantineians who made the first application 
join Ar'gos to Argos Under the notice just issued. And 
—state of here we are admitted to a partial view of the 
rivaiahip of relations among the secondary and interior 
Tegea and states of Pelopounesus. Mantineia and Tegea, 
being conterminous as well as the two most 
considerable states in Arcadia, were in perpetual rivalry, 
which had shown itself, only a year and a half before, in a 
bloody, but indecisive battle. 2 Tegea, situated on the 
frontiers of Laconia and oligarchically governed, was 
tenaciously attached to Sparta; while for that very reason, 
as well as from the democratical character of her govern- 
ment, Mantineia was less so — though she was still enrolled 
in, and acted as a member of,thePeloponnesian confederacy. 
She had recently conquered for herself^ a little empire in 

* Thucyd. ▼. 28, As to the way in which the 

* Thucyd. iv. 134. agreement of the members of the 
■ Thucyd. ▼. 29. ToT? y&p Mavrt- confederacy modified the relations 

veuai fx^poc tt T^c 'Apxa6lac xatio' between subordinate and imperial 

•rp77rT0 uni^ifoov, Ixr. too «p6c 'A9r)- states, see farther on, pages 288— 

vvlouc TToXipLOu SvToCt ^^l ^vofxiCov 290, in the case of Elis and Le- 

ou 7:epi6'j;2a9ai 090? TO'bc AnxsSaifxo- preum. 
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her own neighbourhood, composed of village districts in 
Arcadia, reckoned as her subject-allies, and comrades in 
her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This conquest 
had been made even during the continuance of the war with 
Athens — a period when the lesser states of Peloponnesus 
generally, and even subject-states as against their own 
imperial states, were under the guarantee of the confeder- 
acy, to which they were required to render their unpaid 
service against the common enemy — so that she was ap- 
prehensive of Lacedaemonian interference at the request 
and for the emancipation of these subjects, who lay moreover 
near to the borders of Laconia. Such interference would 
probably have been invoked earlier; only that Sparta had 
been under pressing embarrassments — and farther, had 
assembled no general muster of the confederacy against 
Athens — ever since the disaster inSphakteria. But now she 
had her hands free, together with a good pretext as well 
as motive for interference. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and 
prevent any of them from being mediatised or grouped into 
aggregations under the ascendency of the greater, had been 
the general policy of Sparta, — especially since her own 
influence as general leader was increased by ensuring to 
every lesser state a substantive vote at the meetings of the 
confederacy. * Moreover the rivalry of Tegea would prob- 
ably operate here as an auxiliary motive against Mantineia. 
Tinder such apprehensions, the Mantineians hastened to 
court the alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they 
enjoyed the additional sympathy of a common democracy. 
Such revolt from Sparta 2 (for so it was considered) excited 
great sensation throughout Peloponnesus, together with 
considerable disposition, amidst the discontent then pre- 
valent, to follow the example. 

In particular, it contributed much to enhance the import- 
ance of the congress at Corinth; whither the Lacedaemonians 
thought it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the 
intrigues going on against them. Their envoy addressed to 
the Corinthians strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach, 
for the leading part which they had taken in stirring up 

* Thucyd. i. 126, xorl a9lai icoitit^ov toOto, voji.l?iovTec 

* Thucyd. ▼, 29. 'AicooxivTcuv icXiov ti xi ttSdro? jjietaoTTivai autouc, 
fisTuJv MavTiveuiv, xal j] &XXt) xal roue Aaxe8ai|Jioviou( Sfia 5i' op- 
riiXo7:6vv7]5o? 6? 9pouv xaQiataTO u)? y^^ ^X**"*"^*** **• 
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dissension among the old confederates, and organising a 
_, new confederacy under the presidency of Argos. 

Btranoes of "They (the (Jorinthians) were thus aggravating 
Laoedee-^ the original guilt and perjury which they had 
▼03^ a^ the committed by setting at nought the formal vote 
conpeM at of ^ majority of the confederacy, and refusing 
re-defence to accept the peace — for it was the sworn and 
ri^thf ^°— fundamental maxim of the confederacy, that the 
pretence of decision of the majority should be binding on all, 
religious except in such cases as involved some offence 
scrup e. ^ Gods Or Heroes." Encouraged by the pre- 
sence of many sympathising deputies— -Boeotian, Mega- 
rian, Chalkidian from Thrace, 1 &c., — the Corinthians 
replied with firmness. But they did not think it good 
policy to proclaim their real ground for rejecting the 
peace — viz. that it had not procured for themselves the 
restoration of Sollium and Anaktorium; since, first, this 
was a question in which their allies present had no interest 
— next, it did not furnish any valid excuse for their re- 
sistance to the vote of the majority. Accordingly, they 
took their stand upon a pretence at once generous and 
religious — upon that reserve for religious scruples, which 
the Lacedaemonian envoy had himself admitted, and which 
of course was to be construed by each member with re- 
ference to his own pious feeling. "It was a religious im- 
pediment (the Corinthians contended) which prevented 
us from acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstand- 
ing the vote of the majority; for we had previously ex- 
changed oaths, ourselves apart from the confederacy, with 
the Chalkidians of Thrace at the time when they revolted 
from Athens; and we should have infringed those separate 
oaths, had we accepted a treaty of peace in which these 
Chalkidians were abandoned. As for alliance with Argos, 
we consider ourselves free to adopt any resolution which 
we may deem suitable, after consultation with our friends 
here present." With this unsatisfactory answer the Lace- 
daemonian envoys were compelled to return home. Yet 
some Argeian envoys, who were also present in the as- 
sembly for the purpose of urging the Corinthians to realise 

* Thucyd. v. 30. KopivQioi 5g itot- pov) ovtIXeyov toI? A7yc^7ifjLOvloi<;, 

p6vTU)v o'floi Tu>v Eu|X(xd)ru>v, o-oi a fxev^jSixoOvTo, oO 5r}XouvTec 

066' oOxol eSs^avTO xaz a7rov6ot<; dvxixpu^, Ac. 
(icapsxdXeoav 6i ouxou? autoi npois- 
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forthwith the hopes of alliance which they had held out to 
Argos, were still unable on their side to obtain a decided 
affirmative — being requested to come again at the next 
conference. * 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the 
idea of the new Argeian confederacy and com- The b<bo- 
promised Argos in an open proclamation, yet tians and 
they now hesitated about the execution of their refu*"to * 
own scheme. They were restrained in part, break with 
doubtless, by the bitterness of Lacedaemonian to*ai\y* ^' 
reproof — for the open consummation of this themselves 
revolt, apart from its grave political conse- ^VheCoSn- 
quences, shocked a train of very old feelings — thians 
but still more by the discovery that their act'uauV 
friends, who agreed with them in rejecting the joining 
peace, decidedly refused all open revolt from ^^«^** 
Sparta and all alliance with Argos. In this category were 
the Boeotians and Megarians. JBoth of these states — left 
to their own impression and judgement by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who did not address to them any distinct appeal as 
they had done to the Corinthians — spontaneously turned 
away from Argos, not less from aversion towards the 
Argeian democracy than from sympathy with the oligarchy 
at Sparta. 3 They were linked together by communion of 

■ Thticyd. ▼. 30. the text at it now stands, the sense 
• Thucyd. ▼. 31. Boiu>Tol 84 xat which I hare given to it seems the 
MsyapTJ; to autb Xiyovxec yiouxvCov, best which can be elicited. 
icepiopiUfxEvot bith TU)vAaxe- Most of the critics translate ite- 
8ai(xoviu>v, xal vofxtCovTe; oqpiat pioptbpisvoi '^slighted or despised 
•ttjv 'ApYsiwv 5r)iJL0xpoTiav aoToU oXi- by the Laoedsemonians." Bat in the 
YapxoufJtivoK ^(joov ^ofxcpopov elvai first plaoe^ this is not trtie aa a 
t:^c Aaxs5ai|xovlu)v noXixeioc. matter of fact: in the next place, 
These words, nepiopibpLevoi bnh if it were true, we ought to have 
Tu>v AotxsSatfiovlcDv, are not clear, an adversative conjunction instead 
and have occasioned much erabar- of xal before vo(x(!^ovtsc, since the 
rassment to the commentators, as tendency of the two motives in- 
well as some propositions for alter- dicated would then be in opposite 
ing the text. It would undoubt- directions. ''The Boeotians, though 
edly be an improvement in the despised by the Lacedaemonians, 
sense, if we were permitted (with still thought a junction with the 
Dobree) to strike out the words Argeian democracy dangerous." 
UTTO tubv ActxsSotiijLovlwv as a gloss, And this is the sense which Haack 
and thus to construe icepiopu)(jLevot actually proposes, though it does 
as a middle verb, "waiting to see great violence to the word xal. 
the event," or literally, "keeping Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold 
r. look-out about them." But taking translate i:6piopu)|jievoi "feeling 
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interest, not merely as being both neighbours and intense 
enemies of Attica, but as each having a body of democrat 
tical exiles who might perhaps find encouragement at Argos. 
Discouraged by the resistance of these two important allies, 
the Corinthians hung back from visiting Argos, until they 
were pushed forward by a new accidental impulse — the 
application of the Eleians; who, eagerly embracing the new 
project, sent envoys first to conclude alliance with the 
Corinthians, and next to go on and enrol Elis as an ally of 
Ar^os. This incident so confirmed the Corinthians in 
their previous scheme, that they speedily went to Argos, 
along with the Chalkidians of Thrace^ to join the new con* 
federacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Kantineia, in thus 
tm. ■^<^ i revoltiuff from Sparta, had been dictated by 

The Eleians . , ^ j* i •• xi^i 

become private grouuds of quarrel, arising out of rela- 

aiiieB^f tions with their dependent ally Lepreum. The 

their" Lepreates had become dependent on Elis some 

reasons for time before the beginning of the Peloponnesian 

relations war, in consideration of aid lent by the Eleians 

with Le- to extricate them from a dangerous war against 

prenm — the . n. . rr» i l -j 

Corinthians some Arcadiau enemies. To purchase such aid, 

now join they had engaged to cede to the Eleians half 

rgoa a so. ^j^^j^j, territory; but had been left in residence 

and occupation of it, under the stipulation of paying one 

themselves slighted ;" and the lat- we should surely find an adver- 
ter says, "The Boaotians and Me- sative conjunction in place of xal. 
garians took neither side ; not the I submit that the word itepiopav 
Lacedaemonian, for they felt that does not necessarily mean "to slight 
the Lacedaemonians had slighted or despise," but sometimes "to 
them; not the Argive, for they leave alone, to take no notice of, 
thought that the Argive democracy to abstain from interfering." Thus, 
would suit them less than the con- Thucyd. i. 24. 'EwiSdjAvioi— itSfXTcou- 
stitution of Sparta." But this again aiv e« ttjv Kepxupav Tipsopeic — SsofAs* 
puts an inadmissible meaning on voi |X7] ocpdc icepio pav (p9eipo{xevouc» 
TjdUxaCov, which means "stood as Ac. Again, 1. 69. xal vuv tou« 'AQij- 
they were." The Boeotians were not voiou? oux **«^ *^^* eTT^« 6vTa^ 
called upon to choose between itepiopaxe, &c. The same is the 
two sides or two positive schemes sense of nepiiSslv and iiepi6'|i£a6ai, 
of action: they were invited to ii. 20. In all these passages there 
ally themselves with Argos, and is no idea of contempt implied in 
this they decline doing : they prefer the word: the "leaving alone," or 
to remain as they are, allies of "abstaining from interference," 
Lacedsemon, but refusing to become proceeds from feelings quite dif* 
parties to the peace. Moreover, ferent from contempt, 
in the sense proposed by Dr. Arnold, So in the passage here hefcro 
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talent yearly as tribute to the Olympian Zeus — in other 
words, to the Eleians as his stewards. When the Pelopon- 
nesian war began, ^ and the Lacedaemonians began to call 
for the unpaid service of thePeloponnesian cities generally, 
small as well as great, against Athens — the Lepreates were, 
by the standing agreement of the confederacy, exempted 
for the time from continuing to pay their tribute to Elis. 
Such exemption ceased with the war; at the close of which 
Elis became entitled, under the same agreement, to resume 
the suspended tribute. She accordingly required that the 
payment should then be recommenced: but the Lepreates 
refused, and when she proceeded to apply force, threw 
themselves on the protection of Sparta, by whose decision 
the Eleians themselves at first agreed to abide, having the 
general agreement of the confederacy decidedly in their 
favour. But it presently appeared that Sparta was more 
disposed to carry out her general system of favouring the 
autonomy of the lesser states, than to enforce the positive 
agreement of the confederacy. Accordingly the Eleians, 
accusing her of unjust bias, renounced her authority as 
arbitrator, and sent a military force to occupy Lepreum. 
Nevertheless the Spartans persisted in their adjudication, 
pronounced Lepreum to be autonomous, and sent a body 
of their own hoplites to defend it against the Eleians. The 
latter loudly protested against this proceeding, and de- 
nounced the Lacedaemonians as having robbed them of one 
of their dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had 
been adopted by the general confederacy when the war 
began, — to the effect that each imperial city should receive 
back at the end of the war all the dependencies which it 
possessed at the beginning, on condition of waiving its title 
to tribute and military service from them so long as the 
war lasted. After fruitless remonstrances with Sparta, the 

us, 7C£piop(b|jLevoi seems the passive they vrere— left to themselves by the 

participle in this sense. Thucydidds, LacedcsmonianSj And thinking the 

having just described an energetic Argeian democracy less suitable to 

remonstrance sent by the Spartans them than ihe oligarchy of Sparta." 

to prevent Corinth from joining Ar- * Thucyd. v. 81. Kal ^i^p^ too 

gos, means to intimate (by the words Attixou itoX^fjM>u dic^tpepov ineiTa, 

here in discussion) that no similar nauoa{xiv(uv Sid icp6(paaiv xou itoXe- 

tnfer/"erewcc was resorted to by them |xoo, oi 'HXetoi eicrjvdYxaCov, ol 5' 

to prevent the Boeotians and Mega- rcpditovTo icp6< tou< Aaxe8ai(«.ovlou<. 

riansfrom joining her: "The Bobo- For the agreement here alluded 

tians and Megarians remained «8 io, see a few lines forward. 
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Eleians eagerly embraced the opportunity now oflPered of 
revolting from her, and of joining the new league with 
Corinth and Argos. i 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and 

Mantineia, had now acquired such strength and 
Tegea to Confidence, that the Argeians and Corinthians 
separate proceeded on a joint embassy to Tegea to obtain 
Sparta. The the junction of that city — seemingly the most 
Corinthians powerful in Pelopouncsus next to Sparta and 
heartened— Argos. What grouuds they had for expecting 
their appii- success, WO are not told. The mere fact of 
through the Mantineia having joined Argos, seemed likely 
Boeotians to to deter Teffca, as the rival Arcadian power, 

from doing the same: and so it proved, — for the 

* Thucyd. t. 31. ttjv ^uvS-^xtjv 
itpo^pepovTe? iv ^ etp7]T0, A l^ovTec 
e« Tov 'Attix6v n6Xe|xov xa9laT0vt6 
Tive?, xaoToi lyio'ixa^ xol e^eXGeiv, U)« 
oux taov S^ovxec dcpivxavTai, Ac. 

Of the agreement here alluded 
to among the members of the Pe- 
loponnesian confederacy, we hear 
only in this one passage. It was 
extremely important to such of the 
confederates as were imperial cities 
—that is, which bad subordinates 
or subject-allies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder 
that the Corinthians did not appeal 
to this agreement in order to pro- 
cure the restitution of Sollium and 
Anaktorium. But they misconceive, 
in my opinion, the scope of the 
agreement, which did not relate 
to captures made during the war 
by the common enemy. It would 
be useless for the confederacy to 
enter into a formal agreement that 
none of the members should lose 
anything through capture made 
by the enemy. This would be a 
question of superiority of force— 
for no agreement could bind the 
enemy. But the confederacy might 
very well make a covenant among 
themselves, as to the relations be- 
tween their own imperial imme- 
diate members, and the mediate or 



subordinate dependencies of each. 
Each imperial state consented to 
forego the tribute or services of 
its dependency, so long as the 
latter was called upon to lend its 
aid in the general effort of the 
confederacy against the common 
enemy. But the confederacy at 
the same time gave its guarantee 
that the imperial state should re- 
enter upon these suspended rights, 
so soon as the war should be at an 
end. This guarantee was clearly 
violated by Sparta in the case of 
Elis and Lepreum. On the con- 
trary, in the case of Mantineia 
(mentioned a few pages back, p. 
284) the Mantineians had violated 
the maxim of the confederacy, and 
Sparta was justified in interfering 
at the request of their subjects to 
maintain the '^autonomy of the 
latter. For Thucydidds expressly 
states, that the Mantineians had 
subdued these Arcadian districti^ 
during the very time while the 
war against Athens was going on 
— Toic Yotp MavTiveuffi [xepoc xi x^^ 
'ApxaSioc xaxeaxpartxo uhiqxoov, 8xi 
xou irpoc 'A87]vQttouc 7ioXe[xou Svxoc 
(v. 29). The Eleians were in pos- 
session of Lepreum, and in receipt 
of tribute from it, before that war 
began. 
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Tegeans decidedly refused the proposal, not without 
strenuous protestations that they would stand by Sparta 
in everything. The Corinthians were greatly disheartened 
by this repulse, which they had by no means expected — 
having been so far misled by general expressions of dis- 
content against Sparta as to believe that they could trans- 
fer nearly the whole body of confederates to Argos. But 
they now began to despair of all farther extension of 
Argeian headship, and even to regard their own position 
insecure on the side of Athens; with whom they were not 
at peace, while by joining Argos they had forfeited their 
claim upon Sparta and all her confederacy, including 
!Boeotia and Megara. In this embarrassment they betooK 
themselves to the Boeotians, whom they again entreated 
to join them in the Argeian alliance: a request already 
once refused, and not liely to be now granted — but in- 
tended to usher in a different request preferred at the same 
time. The Boeotians were entreated to accompany the 
Corinthians to Athens, and obtain for them from the Athe- 
nians an armistice terminable at ten days' notice, such as 
that which they had contracted for themselves. In case of 
refusal, they were farther entreated to throw up their own 
agreement, and to conclude no other without the con- 
currence of the Corinthians. So far the Boeotians complied, 
as to go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their 
application for an armistice — which the Athenians declined 
to grant, saying that the Corinthians were already included 
in the general peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On 
receiving this answer, the Corinthians entreated the Boeo- 
tians, putting it as a matter of obligation, to renounce their 
own armistice, and make common cause as to all future 
compact. But this request was steadily refused. The 
Boeotians maintained their ten days' armistice; and the 
Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in their existing 
condition of peace de facto, thougn not guaranteed by any 
pledge of Athens. * 



' Thucyd. v. 82. . KoptvOiotc 8i 
dvoxto^^Tj &9itovSo( ^v icpo? 'A9ii- 
valouc. 

Upon whioli Dr. Arnold remarks 
—"By &9nov8oc is meant a mere 
agreement in words, not ratified 
by the solemnities of religion. And 
the Greeks, as we have seen, con- 



Bidered the breach of their word 
▼ery different from the breach of 
their oath." 

Not 80 much is here meant eren 
as that which Dr. Arnold supposes. 
There was no agreement at all— • 
either in words or by oath. There 
was a simple absence of hostiliti««^ 
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Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians were not unmindful of 
The Lace- the aflpTout whlch they had sustained by the 
demo Diane revolt of Mantineia and Elis. At the reauest 

emancipate -. , ,-, -r* v •• ji_ * -j* 

the Ar- of a party among the Irarrnasii, the Arcadian 
cadian sub- gubjects of Mantineia, they marched under king 
Mantineia Fleistoanax iuto that territory, and compelled 
--they plant the Mantineians to evacuate the fort which they 
dean Helots had erected within it; which the latter were 
at Lepreum. unable to defend, though they received a body 
of Argeian troops to guard their city, and were thus en- 
abled to march their whole force to the threatened spot. 
Besides liberating the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, the 
Lacedaemonians also planted an additional body of Helots 
and Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence and means of 
observation on the frontiers of Elis.* These were the 
Brasidean soldiers, whom Klearidas had now brought back 
from Thrace. The Helots among them had been manu- 
mitted as a reward, and allowed to reside where 
they chose. But as they had imbibed lessons of bravery 
under their distinguished commanders, their presence 
would undoubtedly be dangerous among the serfs 
of Laconia: hence the disposition of the Lacedaemonians 
to plant them out. We may recollect that not very long 
before, they had caused 2000 of the most soldierly Helots 
to be secretly assassinated, without any ground of suspi- 
cion against these victims personally, but simply from fear of 
the whole body, and of course greater fear of the bravest. 2 
It was not only against danger from the returning 
Brasidean Helots that the Lacedaemonians had to guard — 
but also against danger (real or supposed) from their own 
Spartan captives, liberated by Athens a,t the conclusion of 

de factOf not arising out of any peace ; whereas the Corinthians, 

recognized pledge. Such is the having joined Argos, had less right 

meaning of dvaxuDXT]) i. 66 ; iii. 26, to be considered allies of Sparta. 

26. Nevertheless, we shall still find 

The answer here made by the them attending the meetings at 

Athenians to the application of Sparta, and acting as allies of the 

Corinth is not easy to understand, latter. 

They might, with much better * Thucyd. v. 33, 34. The Neoda- 

reason, have declined to conclude modes were Helots previously 

the ten days* armistice with the enfranchised, or the sons of 

iB(BO<<an«— because these latter still such. 

jr^mained allies of Sparta, though * Thucyd. Iv. 80. 
Of to accede to the general 
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the recent alliance. Though the surrender of Sphakteria 
had been untarnished by any real cowardice or 
military incompetence, nevertheless, under the of the 
inexorable customs and tone of opinion at Sparta, Spartan 
these men would be looked upon as more or less affeAifeir 
degraded ; or at least, there would be enough to liberation 
make them fancy that they were so looked upon, AtSns and 
and thus become discontented. Some of tnem 'eturn to 
were already in the exercise of various functions, the^arTdis- 
when the Ephors, contracting suspicions of their franchised 
designs, condemned them all to temporary dis- and 1n*a™* 
qualification for any official post; placing the qualified 
whole of their property under trust-management, ™*°'^®'- 
and interdicting them, like minors, from every act either 
of purchase or sale, i This species of disfranchisement 
lasted for a considerable time; but the sufferers were at 
length relieved from it — the danger being supposed to be 
over. The nature of the interdict confirms, what we know 
directly from Thucydides, thatmany of these captives were 
among the first and wealthiest families in the state ; and 
the Ephors may have apprehended that they would employ 
their wealth in acquiring partisans and organising revolt 
among the Helots. We nave no facts to enable us to ap- 
preciate the situation; but the ungenerous spirit of the 
regulation, as applied to brave warriors recently come 
home from a long imprisonment (justly pointed out by 
modern historians), would not weigh much with the Ephors 
under any symptoms of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer 
we hear nothing, except that the town of Ski6ne The Athe- 
at length surrendered to them after a long-con- "^*^^ '®" 
tinned blockade, and that they put to death the skidnl— 
male population of military age — selling the p«t to death 
women and children into slavery. The odium adult 
of having proposed this cruel resolution two males, 
years and a half before, belongs to Kleon; that of executing 
it, nearly a year after his death, to the leaders who suc- 
ceeded him, and to his countrymen generally. The reader 

> Thucyd. v. 84. 'ATlfjiouc ^Tcolr)- Spartan soldiers who fled from 

oav, drifxlav 5i ToiaOxTjv, (uaxe fxi^TS battle, see Xenophon, Hep. Laced, 

apyeiv, fxi^TS npiaixdvouc ti, ^ itu>- c. 9; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. SO; 

XoOvrac, xuplouc etvoti. Herodot. vii. 281. 

For the usual treatment of 
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will however now be sufficiently accustomed to the Greek 
laws of war, not to be surprised at such treatment against 
subjects revolted and reconquered. Skione and its tem- 
tory was made over to the Platsean refugees. The native 
population of Delos, also, who had been removed from that 
sacred spot during the preceding year, under the im- 
pression that they were too impure for the discharge of the 
sacerdotal functions — were now restored to their island. 
The subsequent defeat at Amphipolis had created a belief 
in Athens that this removal had offended the gods — under 
which impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, the 
Athenians now showed their repentance by restoring the 
Delian exiles. ^ They farther lost the towns of Thy ssus 
on the peninsula of Athos, and Mekybema on the Sitho- 
nian Gulf, which were captured by the Chalkidians of 
Thrace. 2 

Meanwhile the political relations throughout the power- 
p Htic 1 ^^^ Grecian states remained all provisional and 
reiat/ons in Undetermined. The alliance stiU subsisted be- 
Peiopon- tween Sparta and Athens, yet with continual 
change of complaints on the part of the latter that the 
s ^*^ t" th P'^^'' treaty remained unfulfilled. The members 
new Ephors of the Spartan confederacy were discontented; 
*" i»?8t»i® some had seceded, and others seemed likely to 
do the same ; while Argos, ambitious to supplant 
Sparta, was trying to put herself at the head of a new con- 
federacy, though as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, 
however, the authorities of Sparta — King Pleistoanax as 
well as the Ephors of the year — had been sincerely desirous 
to maintain the Athenian alliance, so far as it could be done 
without sacrifice, and without the real employment of force 
against recusants, of which they had merely talked in order 
to amuse the Athenians. Moreover, the prodigious ad- 
vantage which they had gained by recovering the prisoners, 
doubtless making them very popular at home, would attach 
them the more firmly to their own measure. But at the 
close of the summer (seemingly about the end of September 
or beginning of October, b.c. 421) the year of these Ephors 
expired, and new Ephors were nominated for the ensuing 
year. tJnder the existing state of things this was an 

* Thucyd. v. 82. preferring the conjecture of Poppo 

* Thucyd. ▼. 85-89. I agree with — XaXxiS^^— in this place. 
Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold in 
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important revolution: for out of the five new Ephors, two 
(Kleobulus and Xenares) were decidedly hostile to peace 
with Athens, and the remaining three apparently indif- 
ferent. 1 And we may here remark, that this fluctuation and 
instability of public policy, which is often denounced as if 
it were the peculiar attribute of a democracy, occurs quite 
as much under the constitutional monarchy of Sparta — the 
least popular government in Greece, in principle and detail. 

The new Ephors convened a special congress at Sparta 
for the settlement of the pending differences, at congresa at 
which, among the rest, Athenian, Boeotian, and Sparta- 
Corinthian envoys were all present. But, after B^tftianJ** 
prolonged debates, no approach was made to and Corin- 
agreement; so that the congress was on the point ^l^^ ^®^"* 
of breaking up,, when Kleobulus and Xenares, present- 
together with many of their partisans, 2 origin- bates** but 
ated, in concert with the Boeotian and Corinthian no settle- 
deputies, a series of private underhandmanoeuvres Stahied of 
for the dissolution of the Athenian alliance, any one or 
This was to be effected by bringing about a p^^a^*' 
separate alliance between Argos and Sparta, points— in- 
which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would Jhf aifti°^ 
grasp at it in preference (so these Ephors affirm- Athenian 
ed), even if it cost them the breach of their new KFeobJiua 
tie with Athens. The Boeotians were urged, first and 
to become allies of Argos themselves, and then ^®'*"^*- 
to bring Argos into alliance with Sparta. But it was farther 
essential that they should give up Panaktum to Sparta, so 
that it might be tendered to the Athenians in exchange for 
Pylos — for Sparta could not easily go to war with them 
while they remained masters of the latter. 3 

Such were the plans which Kleobiilus and Xenares 
laid with the Corinthian and Boeotian deputies. These 
and which the latter went home prepared to f p!J°" *'^ 
execute. Chance seemed to favour the purpose about^^ 
at once: for on their road home, thev were underhand 

iji_j A • . 'xi* an alliance 

accosted by two Argeians, senators ui their own between 
city, who expressed an earnest anxiety to bring Sparta and 
about alliance between the Boeotians and Argos. through the 
The Boeotian deputies, warmly encouraffinff this Boeotians— 

• J J XT. A* A i°°i *he project 

idea, urged the Argeians to send envoys to fails. 

» Thucyd. v. 86. Jooi 91X01 ^ffav aotoi?, &c. 

' Thucyd. V. 37. iicecxTotXpisvoi dit6 "Thucyd. v. 86. 
Ts Tou KX£o()ouXou xal Scvdpouc xal 
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Thebes as solicitors of the alliance; and communicated 
to the Boeotarchs, on their arrival at home, both the 
plans laid by the Spartan Ephors and the wishes of 
these Argeians. The Boeotarchs also entered heartily into 
the entire scheme; receiving the Argeian envoys with 
marked favour, and promising, as soon as they should have 
obtained the requisite sanction^to send envoys of their own 
and ask for alliance with Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from "the Four 
Senates of the Boeotians" — bodies, of the constitution of 
which nothing is known. But they were usually found so 
passive and acquiescent, that the Boeotarchs, reckoning 
upon their assent as a matter of course, even without any 
full exposition of reasons, laid all their plans accordingly, i 
They proposed to these four Senates a resolution in general 
terms, empowering themselves in the name of the Boeotian 
federation to exchange oaths of alliance with any Grecian 
city which might be willing to contract on terms mutually 
beifeficial. Their particular object was (as they stated) to 
form alliance with the Corinthians, Megarians, and Chalki- 
dians of Thrace — for mutual defence, and for war as well 
a^ peace with others only by common consent. To this 
specific object they anticipated no resistance on the part 
of the Senates, inasmuch as their connexion with Corinth 
had always been intimate, while the position of the four 
parties named was the same — all being recusants of the 
recent peace. But the resolution was advisedly couched in 
the most comprehensive terms, in order that it might 
authorise them to proceed farther afterwards, and conclude 
alliance on the part of the Boeotians and Megarians with 
Argos; that ulterior purpose being however for the present 
kept back, because alliance with Argos was a novelty which 
might surprise and alarm the Senates. The manoeuvre, 
skilfully contrived for entrapping these bodies into an 
approval of measures which they never contemplated, il- 
lustrates the manner in which an oligarchical executive 
* could elude the checks devised to control its proceedings. 
But the Boeotarchs, to their astonishment, found themselves 
defeated at the outset: for the Senates would not even 
hear of alliance with Corinth — so much did they fear to 

* Thucyd. v. 38. ofiSfxevoi Tr)v Pou- itapaivooaiv tai? xeajapci 

Xr)v, x&v jjkr) eiuuDciv, oux oXXa '^tt)- fiouXaic tu)v Bohotu)v, aXnsp anav 
^lEioOai 7] & ocploi itpo6iaYv6vTec to xOpoi; e^^ouai. 
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offend Sparta by any special connexion with a city which 
had revolted from her. Nor did the Boeotarchs think it 
safe to divulge their communications with Kleobiilus and 
Xenares, or to acquaint the Senates that the whole plan 
originated with a powerful party in Sparta herself. Accord- 
ingly, under this formal refusal on the part of the Senates, 
no farther proceedings could be taken. The Corinthian 
and Chalkidian envoys left Thebes, while the promise of 
sending Boeotian envoys to Argos remained unexecuted i 
But the anti-Athenian Ephors at Sparta, though 
baffled in their schemes for arriving at the The Lace- 
Argeian alliance through the agency of the ^®™?°^*°^ 
Boeotians, did not the less persist in their views special 
upon Panaktum. That place — a frontier fortress 5jj\*J°^® 
in the mountainous range between Attica and Boeotians, 
Boeotia, apparently on the Boeotian side of *V®j[®?7 
Phyle, and on or near the direct road from their °^ 
Athens to Thebes which led through Phyle 2— ^"^J^^^^^g 
had been an Athenian possession, until six _the Bobo- 
months before the peace, when it had been tians raze 
treacherously betrayed to the Boeotians. ^ A to tne 
special provision of the treaty between Athens ground, 
and Sparta prescribed that it should be restored to Athens; 
and Lacedaemonian envoys were now sent on an express 
mission to Boeotia, to request from the Boeotians the de- 
livery of Panaktum as well as of their Athenian captives, in 
order that by tendering these to Athens, she might be 
induced to surrender Pylus. The Boeotians refused com- 
pliance with this request, except on condition that Sparta 
should enter into special alliance with them as she had 
done with the Athenians. Now the Spartans stood pledged 
by their covenant with the latter (either by its terms or 
by its recognized import) not to enter into any new alli- 
ance without their consent. But they were eagerly bent 
upon getting possession of Panaktum — while the prospect 
of breach w^ith Athens, far from being a deterring motive, 
was exactly that which Kleobulus and Xenares desired. 
Under these feelings, the Lacedaemonians consented to 
and swore the special alliance with Boeotia. But the 
Boeotians, instead of handing over Panaktum for surrender 

» Thucyd. v. 38. p. 370. 

' See Colonel Leake, Travels In * Thncyd. ▼, 3. 
INorthern Greece, vol. ii. ch. zvii. 
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as they had promised^ immediately razed the fortress to 
the ground ; under pretence of some ancient oaths which 
had heen exchanged between their ancestors and the 
Athenians, to the effect that the district round it should 
always remain without resident inhabitants, — as a neutral 
strip of borderland, and under conmion pasture. 

These negotiations, after having been in progress 
B c. 420 throughout the winter, ended in the accomplish- 
Ap'piicatioii ment of the alliance and the destruction of 
Argeiini to I^a^Miktum at the beginning of spring or about 
8pftrt% to the middle of March. And while the Lacedse- 
cxpirin?* monian Ephors thus seemed to be carrying 
trcatj. their point on the side of BcBotia, they were 

renewed'' agreeably surprised by an unexpected encour- 
t rest 7 agement to their views from another quarter. 

upcMB^Cttri- ^ embassy arrived at Sparta from Argos, to 
oui stipuia- solicit renewal of the peace just expiring. The 
comb* t°b * Argeians found that they made no progress in 
chftmpioni, the enlargement of their newly-formed con- 
*° ^*JP ***• federacy, while their recent disappointment 
open ftbont with the BoBotians made them despair of real- 
«ie title to ising their ambitious projects of Peloponiiesian 
^'**' headship. But when they learnt that the Lace- 
daemonians had concluded a separate alliance with the 
BoBotians, and that Fanaktum had been razed, their 
disappointment was converted into positive alarm for the 
future. Naturally inferring that this new alliance would 
not have been concluded except in concert with Athens, 
they interpreted the whole proceeding as indicating that 
Sparta had prevailed upon the Boeotians to accept the 
peace with Athens — the destruction of Panaktum being 
conceived as a compromise to obviate disputes respecting 
possession. Under such a persuasion — noway imreasonable 
in itself, when the two contracting governments, both 
oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral evid- 
ence to explain their real intent — the Argeians saw them- 
selves excluded from alliance not merely with Boeotia, 
Sparta, and Tegea, but also with Athens; which latter city 
they had hitherto regarded as a sure resort in case of 
hostility with Sparta. Without a moment's delay, 4hej 
despatched Eustrophus and -^son — two Argeians much 
esteemed at Sparta, and perhaps proxeni of that city — to 
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press for a renewal of their expiring truce with the Spar- 
tans, and to obtain the best terms they could. 

To the Lacedaemonian Ephors this application was 
eminently acceptable — the very event which they had been 
manoeuvring underhand to bring about. Negotiations were 
opened, in which the Argeian envoys at first proposed that 
the disputed possession of Thyrea should be referred to 
arbitration. But they found their demand met by a 
peremptory negative — theLacedaBmonians refusing to enter 
upon such a discussion, and insisting upon simple renewal 
of the peace now at an end. At last the Argeian enyoys, 
eagerly bent upon keeping the question respecting Thyrea 
open, in some way or other — prevailed upon the Lacedae- 
monians to assent to the following singular agreement. 
Peace was concluded between Athens and Sparta for fifty 
years; but if at any moment within that interval, excluding 
either periods of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit 
the views of either party to provoke a combat by chosen 
champions of equal number for the purpose of determining 
the right to Thyrea — there was to be full liberty of doing 
so; the combat to take place within the territory of Thyrea 
itself, and the victors to be interdicted from pursuing the 
vanquished beyond the undisputed border of either terri- 
tory. It will be recollected, that, about 120 years before 
this date, there had been a combat of this sort by 300 
champions on each side, in which, after desperate valour 
on both sides, the victory as well as the disputed right still 
remained undetermined. The proposition made by the 
Argeians was a revival of this old practice of judicial 
combat: nevertheless, such was the alteration which the 
Greek mind had undergone during the interval, that it now 
appeared a perfect absurdity — even in the eyes of the 
Lacedaemonians, the most old-fashioned people in Greece. ^ 
Yet since they hazarded nothing, practically, by so vague 
a concession, and were supremely anxious to make their 
relations smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a breach 

' Thucyd. y. 41. Tot< S& AotxeSai- treaty was not subscribed by any 

(xo^loic zh fxev TCpu)Tov i86x6i fi.u)plat signatures, but drawn up by the 

etvai Tauxa- Instxa (eics86fjiouv ydp secretary or authorised officer, and 

t6 'ApYoc navTux <plXiov Ex'^"*) ^^'^*' ultimately engraved on a column. 

ytbpTjaa^ e«' oU fj^l&uv, xal ^uveypa- The names of those who take the 

tpavTo. oath are recorded, but seemingly 

By the forms of treaty which re- no official signature, 
main, we are led to infer that the 
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with Athens — they at last agreed to the condition, drew 
up the treaty, ana placed it in the hands of the envoys to 
carry back to Argos. Formal acceptance and ratification, 
by tne Argeian public assembly, was necessary to give it 
validity; should this be granted, the envoys were invited to 
return to Sparta at the festival of the Hyakinthia, and 
there go through the solemnity of the oaths. 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and inter- 
Lacedsemo- osts, the Spartan Ephors seemed now to have 
'^^^Wt^' carried all their points — friendship with Argos, 
BoBoUa, ** breach with Athens, and yet the means (through 
aIJ* *° *^® possession of Panaktum) of procurmg from 
they find Athens the cession of Pylus. but they were 
Panaktum ^ot yet ou firm ground. For when their deputies, 

demolished aj jajj. ii •!• 

—they ask Andromedes and two colleagues, arrived in 
for the Bceotia for the purpose of going on to Athens 
Py'ius \om and pr osecutinff the negotiation about Panaktum 
Athens. (at the time wnen Eustrophus and jEson were 
carrying on their negotiation at Sparta), they discovered 
for the first time that the Boeotians, instead of performing 
their promise to hand over Panaktum, had razed it to the 
ground. This was a serious blow to their chance of success 
at Athens: nevertheless Andromedes proceeded thither, 
taking with him all the Athenian captives in Bceotia. 
These he restored at Athens, at the same time announcing 
the demolition of Panaktum as a fact : Panaktum as well 
as the prisoners were thus restored (he pretended) — for 
the Athenians would not now find a single enemy in the 
place: and he claimed the cession of Pylus in exchange, i 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian 
The envoys compliance had been reached. It was probably 
are badly on this occasion that the separate alliance con- 
Atltfens— eluded between Sparta and the Boeotians first 
angry feel- became discovered at Athens; since not only 
the Lac'"-* were the proceedings of these oligarchical go vern- 
daemonians. msnts habitually secret, but there was a peculiar 
motive for keeping such alliance concealed until the dis- 
cussion about Panaktum and Pylus had been brought to a 
close. Both the alliance, and the demolition of Panaktum, 
excited among the Athenians the strongest marks of dis- 
gust and anger; aggravated probably rather than softened 
by the quibble of Andromedes — that demolition of the 

» Thucyd. v. 42. 
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fort, being tantamount to restitution and precluding any 
farther tenancy by the enemy, was a substantial satisfac- 
tion of the treaty; and aggravated still farther by the re- 
collection of all the other unperformed items in the treaty. 
A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent notes and 
protocols (to employ a modern phrase): nevertheless not 
one of the conditions favourable to Athens had yet been 
executed (except the restitution of her captives, seemingly 
not many in number) — while she on her side had made to 
Sparta the capital cession on which almost everything 
hinged. A long train of accumulated indignation, brought 
to a head by this mission of Andromedes, discharged itself 
in the harshest dismissal and rebuke of himself and his 
colleagues. ^ 

Even Nikias, Laches, and the other leading Athenians, 
to whose improvident facility and misjudgement Aikibiadds 
the embarrassment of the moment was owinsf, Brands for- 
were probably not much behind the general party- 
public in exclamation against Spartan perfidy — H*^®';. ^" 
if it were only to divert attention from their and 
own mistake. But there was one of them — character. 
Alkibiades son of Kleinias — who took this opportunity of 
putting himself at the head of the vehement anti-Laconian 
sentiment which now Agitated the Ekklesia, and giving to 
it a substantive aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of 
this remarkable man as ^taking a prominent part in public 
life. He was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years 
old, which in Greece was considered an early age for a 
man to exercise important command. But such was the 
splendour, wealth, and antiquity of his family, of ^akid 
lineage through the heroes Eurysakes and Ajax, — and such 
the effect of tnat lineage upon the democratical public of 
Athens 2 — that he stepped speedily and easily into a con- 
spicuous station. Belonging also through his mother 
Deinomache to the gens of the Alkmseonidse, he was related 

1 Thucyd. v. 42. Kritias and Oharfklga^ in reply 

* Thucyd. y. 43. 'AXxiptdfiT)^ .... to the question of Bokratda, whom 

avTjp 7)Xixta |xcv u>v iti t6ts v^oc, u>c they had forbidden to converse 

ev dXXiQ iioXci, d^ttt}|AatTt 64 icpoydvcuv with or teach young men — defined 

TifjL(b(xsvo(;. a young man to be one under thirty 

The expression of Plutarch, how- years of age— the senatorial age at 

ever, sti (xeipdticiov, seems an ex- Athens (Xenophon. Memor. i. 2, 35). 
aggeration (Alkibiad. c. 10). 
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to FerikleSy who became his guardian when he was left an 
orphan at about five years old, along with his younger 
brother Kleinias. It was at that time that their father 
Kleinias was slain at the battle of Koroneia, having already 
served with honour in a trireme of his own at the sea-fight 
of Artemisium against the Persians. A Spartan nurse 
named Amykla was provided for the young Alkibiades, 
and a slave named Zopyrus chosen by his distinguished 
guardian to watch over him. But even his boyhood was 
utterly ungovernable, and Athens was full of his freaks 
and enormities, to the unavailing regret of Ferikles and 
his brother Ariphron. i His violent passions, love of en- 
joyment, ambition of pre-eminence, and insolence towards 
others, 2 were manifested at an early age, and never deserted 
him throughout his life. His finished beauty of person 
both as boy, youth, and mature man, caused him to be 
much run after by women ^ — and even by women of gener- 
ally reserved habits. Moreover, even before the age when 
such temptations were usually presented, the beauty of 
his earlier youth, while going through the ordinary gym- 
nastic training, procured for him assiduous caresses, com- 
pliments, and solicitations of every sort, from the leading 
Athenians who frequented the public palaestrae. These 
men not only endured his petulance, but were even flattered 
when he would condescend to bestow it upon them. Amidst 
such universal admiration and indulgence — amidst corrupt- 
ing influences exercised from so jnany quarters and from 
so early an age, combined with great wealth and the 
highest position — it was not likely that either self-restraint 
or regard for the welfare of others would ever acquire 
development in the mind of Alkibiades. The anecdotes 




> Plato^ Protagoras, c. 10, p. 320 ; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4 ; Iso- 
kratd% De Bigi^ Orat. xri. p. 363, 
sect. 33^ 34; Cornel. Nepoi^ Alki- 
biad. c. 1. 

* neTtov9o6inp6?TOUTOv(2uixpdTr)) 
(xovov dvOptbntttv, h oux &v tic 
oCotTO ev efJLol iveivai, to alo- 
Xoycff'9ai 6vTivouv. 

This is a part of the langnage 
which Plato puts into the mouth 
of Alkibiadds, in the Symposion, 
o. 32, p. 216; see also Plato, Alki- 
biad. i. c. 1, 2, 8. 



Compare bis other contemporary, 
Xenopbon, Memor. i. 2, 16-26. 

O'jffsi 8& icoXXtbv 6vTU)v Kat (jtsYot- 
).(uv ndi8tt)v ^v auT<^ to (piXovEtxov 
laxupoTOTOv -^v xal to cpiXdTtpouTOv, 
u)c 8^X6v laTi Toic itaiSixoic UTtojxviQ- 
|xaai (Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2). 

' I translate, with some diminu- 
tion of the force of the words, the 
expression of a contemporary au- 
thor, Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 24. 
'AXxi[)idS7]( 6' au 6td piiv xdXXo^ 
uno itoXXu)v xal o<{jlvu)v 7uvaixu>v 
OT)pd)|jLtvo<;, &o. 
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which fill his biography reveal the utter absence of both 
these constituent elements of morality; and though, in 
regard to the particular stories, allowance must doubtless 
be made for scandal and exaggeration, yet the general type 
of character stands plainly marked and sufficiently estab- 
lished in all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure 
in all its forms, is what we might naturally Great 
expect from a young man so circumstanced; and ^'^^J^fj ^^\ 
it appears that with him these tastes were in- Aikibiadds 
dulged with an offensive publicity which des- j^ff^J^^JJi 
troyed the comfort of his wife Hipparet^, reckless ex- 
daughter of Hipponikus who was slain at the p»nditure— 
battle of Delium. She had brought him a large demeanour 
dowry of ten talents: when she sought a tY5"J" 
divorce, as the law of Athens permitted, Alki- acter, in-'" 
biades violently interposed to prevent her from spinng 8«8- 
obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought SJarm*- ^ 
her back by force to his house even from the military 
presence of the magistrate. It is this violence 
of selfish passion, and reckless disregard of social obligation 
towards every one, which forms the peculiar characteristic 
of Alkibiades. He strikes the schoolmaster whose house 
he happens to find unprovided with a copy of Homer — he 
strikes Taureas,! a rival choregus, in the public theatre, 
while the representation is going on — he strikes Hipponiku« 
(who afterwards became his father-in-law), out of a wager 
of mere wantonness, afterwards appeasing him by an ample 
apology — he protects the Thasian poet Hegemon, against 
whom an indictment had been formally lodged before the 
archon, by effacing it with his own hand from the list put 
up in the public edifice, called Metroon; defying both 
magistrate and accuser to press the cause on for trial. 2 
Nor does it appear that any injured person ever dared to 
bring Alkibiades to trial before the dikastery, though we 
read with amazement the tissue of lawlessness 3 which 

* Demosthen. cont. Meidian^ c. yjft^oi t^c ts xara to iauxou ou>|i.a 
19; Thucyd. vi. 16; Antipho apud icapavofxiac icTiQvStaixav, Ao. The 
Athenseum, xii. p. 625. same word is repeated by the 

* Athensus, ix. p. 407. historian, vi. 28. tt]v &XXv]v auxou 
' Thucyd. vi. 15. I translate the tc xd sitixv]8«u(«,axa ou S7){xoxixr]v 

expression of Thucydid6% which tcapavofxlav. 

is of great force and significance The same phrase is also found in 

--9o^Yl6tvxtc fap auxou ol icoXXol x6 the short extract from the XotSopla 
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marked his private life — a combination of insolence and 
ostentation with occasional mean deceit when it soited his 
purpose. But amidst the perfect legal, judicial, and con- 
stitutional equality, which reigned among the citizens of 
Athens, there still remained great social inequalities be- 
tween one man and another, handed down &om the times 
preceding the democracy: inequalities which the democra- 
tical institutions limited in their practical mischiefs, but 
never either effaced or discredited — and which were re- 
cognized as modifying elements in the current, unconscious 
vein of sentiment and criticism, by those whom they injured 
as well as by those whom they favoured. In the speech 
which Thucydides^ ascribes to Alkibiades before the 

of Antipho (Athensns, xii. p. in regard to the general relations 

626). of Alkibiadfis with others : compare 

The description of Alkibiadfis, Xenophon^ Memorab. i. 2, 29, 30; 

gitren in that Discourse called the ir. 1-2. 

*£pu)Ttx6c Adyoc, erroneously as- Sereral of the dialogues of Plato 

cribed to Demosthends (c. 12, p. present to us striking pictures of 

1414), is more discriminating than the palestra, with the boys, the 

we commonly find in rhetorical young men, the gymnastic teachers, 

compositions. Touto 8', 'AXxtf^idSriv engaged in their exercises or rest- 

s&pi^acic 9'J9ci (JLtv icpoQ dpeTV]v icoXXtp ing from them — and the philoso- 

)rcipov Siaxci^vov, xal xd fttv uicepT)- phers and spectators who came 

9a[v(I><, rd fii Ta7ccivu><, xd fi' uicep- there for amusement and conrersa- 

dxpcoci C^'' icpo^pT])i.ivov* dno Se t^< tion. See particularly the opening 

Z(oxpdxoo< 6fi.tXiac itoXXd \iiv cnav- chapters of the Lysis and the Ghar- 

op^uuO^vxa xou ()iou, xd Se Xoiicd T(p midds — also the Bivales, where the 

IKifihiu xd>v &XX(ov EpifcDv eTcixpu- scene is laid in the house of a 

'j/d(xtvov. Ypac(i.(xaxiaT7]c or schoolmaster. In 

Of the three epithets, whereby the Lysis, Sokratds professes to set 

the author describes the bad tend- his own conversation with these 

encies of Alkibiadds, full illustxa- interesting youths as an antidote 

tions will be seen in his proceed- to the corrupting flatteries of most 

ingS| hereafter to be described, of those who sought to gain their 

The improving influence here as- goodwill. Outuj ypT), to *l7tic68aXe<:, 

cribed to Sokratds is unfortunately xol^ naiSixoI^ 6iaX^Y^99ai, xaicei- 

far less borne out. voOvxa xal ouoxeXXovxot, dXXd (jlt), (Lv- 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 4; Cornel, iccp ou, xo^u^^^vxa xai Siadponxovxa 

Kepos, Alkibiad. c. 2; Plato, Pro- (Lysis, c. 7, p. 210). 

tagoras, c. 1. See, in illustration of what is 

I do not know how far the mem- here said about Alkibiadds as a 

orable narrative ascribed to Alki- youth, Euripid. Supplic. 906 (about 

biadfis in the Symposium of Plato Parthenopseus), and the beautiful 

(c. 83, 84, p. 216,217) can be re- lines in the Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

garded as matter of actual fact There cannot be a doubt that the 

and history, so far as Sokrat^s is characters of all the Greek youth 

oono^rned; but it is abundant proof of any pretensions were consider- 
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Athenian public assembly, we find the insolence of wealth 
and high social position not only admitted as a fact, but 
vindicated as a just morality; and the history of his life, as 
well as many other facts in Athenian society, show that if 
not approved, it was at least tolerated in practice to a 
serious extent, in spite of the restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour, 
Alkibiades stood distinguished for personal bravery. He 
served as a hoplite in the army under Phormion at the 
siege of Potidaea in 432 b.c. Though then hardly twenty 
years of age, he was among the most forward soldiers in 
the battle, received a severe wound, and was in great 
danger; owing his life only to the exertions of Sokrates, 
who served in the ranks along with him. Eight years 
afterwards, Alkibiades also served with credit in the 
cavalry at the battle of Delium, and had the opportunity 
of requiting his obligation to Sokrates by protecting him 
against the Boeotian pursuers. As a rich young man, also, 
choregy and trierarchy became incumbent upon him : ex- 
pensive duties, which (as we might expect) he discharged 
not merely with sufficiency, but with ostentation. In fact 
expenditure of this sort, though com{)ulsory up to a certain 
point upon all rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those 
who had the least ambition, in the shape of popularity and 
influence, that most of them spontaneously went beyond 
the requisite minimum for the purpose of showing them- 
selves off. The first appearance of Alkibiades in public 
life is said to have been as a donor, for some special pur- 
pose, in the Ekklesia, when various citizens were handing 
in their contributions: and the loud applause which his 
subscription provoked was at that time so novel and ex- 
citing to him, that he sufi'ered a tame quail which he carried 
in his bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and 
sympathy among the citizens present: the bird was caught 
and restored to him by Antiochus, who from that time 
forward acquired his favour, and in after days became his 
pilot and confidential lieutenant, i 

To a young man like Alkibiades, thirsting for power 
and preeminence, a certain measure of rhetori- Aikibiadfis 
cal facility and persuasive power was indispen- Tlf^^'****" 
sable. With a view to this acquisition, he Sophists. 

ably affected by this society ^nd which the full evidence cannot 
conversation of their boyish years; well be produced and discussed, 
though the subject is one upon ' Plutarch, Alkibiadds, c. 10. 

VOL. VI. X 
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frequented the society of various sophistical and rhet- 
orical teachers * — Prodikus, Protagoras, and others ; but 
most of all, that of SokratSs. His intimacy with So- 
krates has become celebrated on many grounds, and is 
commemorated both by Plato and Xenophon, though un- 
fortunately with less instruction than we could desire. We 
may readily believe Xenophon, when he tells us that Al- 
kibiades Hike the oligarchical Kritias, of whom we shall 
have much to say hereafter) was attracted to Sokrates by 
his unrivalled skill of dialectical conversation — his suggest- 
ive influence over the minds of his hearers, in eliciting 
new thoughts and combinations — his mastery of apposite 
and homely illustrations — his power of seeing far beforehand 
the end of a long cross-examination — his ironical afi^ectation 
of ignorance, whereby the humiliation of opponents was 
rendered only the more complete, when they were convict- 
ed of inconsistency and contradiction out of their own 
answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were in them- 
selves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was one of pe- 
culiar value to those who proposed to take the lead in 
public debate; with which view both these ambitious young 
men tried to catch the knack from Sokrates, 2 and to copy 

1 See the description in the Fro- society of Sokratds, for the same 

tagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317. reason and with the same objects 

^ See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, as Plato affirms that young men 

12-24, 39-47. generally went to the Sophists: 

KpiTia^ (i.ev xal 'AXxtf)tdS7]<, o6x see Plato, Sophist, c. 20, p. 232 D 

apdaxovToc ouxoTc Stoxpatou?, tbjAi- "Nam et Socrati (observes Quin- 

XrjaiTYjv, 8v )fp6vov u>(xiXeiTT]v auT(j>, tilian, Inst. Or. ii. 16) objiciunt 

dXX' euOuc eS ^97J^^ topjAr^xots itpo- comici, docere eum, quomodo pe- 

eaxdvai t^; 7c6Xeu><. 'Exi ydp 2u>- jorem causam meliorem reddat ; et 

xpdrst ^uvovrec oux dXXotc ttol pidX- contra Tisiam et Gorgiam similia 

Xov eTC2X£ipow>» SiaXifeoOai ri toIc dicit polliceri Plato." 

|i.dXi9Ta 7tp«-Touai xA iroXixixd .... The representation given by Plato 

'Eitel xolvuv xax*'"^* "^^"^ icoXixauo- of the great influence acquired by 

fiiviuv uneXafiov xpeixxove^ elvai, Sokratds over AlkibiadSs, and of 

Stuxpdxst ftev oux Ixi icpos^£9av, the deference and submission of 

ou6e ydp auxotc &XXu)c i^peaxev eixs the latter, is plainly not to be 

TcpooeXSotev, Onep <I>v ^{xdpxatvov eXey- taken as historical, even if we had 

^opievoi i^x^ovxo* xa 8i x^z ndXetoc not the more simple and trust- 

iitpaxxov, (I>v7cep Ivsxsv xai Stoxpdxsi worthy picture of Xenophon. Iso- 

icpo9^X0ov. Compare Plato, Apolog. kratds goes so far as to say that 

Sokrat. c. 10, p. 23; c. 22, p. 33. Sokratds was never known by any 

Xenophon represents AlkibiadSs one as teacher of AlkibiadSs; which 

and Kritias as frequenting the is an exaggeration in the other 
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his formidable string of interrogations. Both of them 
doubtless involuntarily respected the poor, self-sufficing, 
honest, temperate, and brave citizen, in whom this eminent 
talent resided; especially Alkibiades, who not only owed 
his life to the generous valour of Sokrates at Potidsea, but 
had also learnt in that service to admire the iron physical 
frame of the philosopher in his armour, enduring hunger, 
cold, and hardship, i But we are not to suppose that either 
of them came to Sokrates with the purpose of hearing and 
obeying his precepts on matters of duty, or receiving from 
him a new plan of life. They came partly to gratify an 
intellectual appetite, partly to acquire a stock of words 
and ideas, with facility of argumentative handling, suitable 
for their after-purpose as public speakers. Subjects moral, 
political, and intellectual, served as the theme sometimes 
of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in the society of all 
these sophists — Prodikus, and Protagoras not less than 
Sokrates; for in the Athenian sense of the word, Sokrates 
was a sophist as well as the others: and to the rich youths 
of Athens, like Alkibiades and Kritias, such society was 
highly useful. 2 It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, 
including mental accomplishments as well as political suc- 
cess: it enlarged the range of their understandings, and 
opened to them as ample a vein of literature and criticism 
as the age afforded: it accustomed them to canvass human 
conduct, with the causes and obstructions of human well- 
being, both public and private: — it even suggested to them 
indirectly lessons of duty and prudence from which their 

direction (Isokratds, Busiris, Or. teaching to speak and teaching to 

zi. sect. 6, p. 222). think— Xiyetv xal (ppoveiv, Ac). 

< Plato, Symposion, c. 36-86, p. It would not he reasonable to 

220, Ac. repeat, as true and just, all the 

* See the representation given polemical charges against those 

in the Protagoras of Plato, of the who are called the Sophists, even 

temper in which the young and as we find them in Plato — without 

wealthy Hippokratds goes to seek scrutiny and consideration. But 

instruction from Protagoras— and modem writers on Grecian affain 

of the objects which Protagoras run down the Sophists even more 

proposes to himself in imparting than Plato did, and take no notice 

the instruction (Plato, Protagoras, of the admissions in their favour 

c. 2, p. 310 D; c. P, p. 316 G; c. 9, which he, though their opponent, 

p. 318, &0.: compare also Plato, is perpetually making. 

Meno, p. 01, and Gorgias, c. 4, p. This is a very extensive subject, 

449 E— asserting the connexion, in to which I hope to revert, 
the mind of GorgiaQ, between 

X 2 
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social position tended to estrange them, and which they 
would hardly have submitted to hear except from the lips 
of one whom they intellectually admired. In learning to 
talk, they were forced to learn more or less to think, and 
familiarised with the difference between truth and error: 
nor would an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their feelings 
in the great topics of morals and politics. Their thirst 
for mental stimulus and rhetorical accomplishments had 
thus, as far as it went, a moralising effect, though this was 
rarely their purpose in the pursuit, i 

1 I dissent entirely from the (See for example Isokratds, cont. 

judgement of Dr. Thirlwall, who Sophistas, Orat. ziii. ; Plato, Meno. 

repeats what is the usual repre- p. 87 B.) 'Whoever made himself 

sentation of Sokratds and the So- eminent in speculatiye pursuits, 

phists, depicting Alkibiadds as and communicated his opinions 

''ensnared by the Sophists," while by public lecture, discussion, or 

Sokratds is described as a good conyersation— was called a Sophist, 

genius preserving him from their whatever might be the conclusions 

corruptions (Hist, of Greece, vol. which he sought to expound or 

iii. ch. xxiv. p. <812, 813, J814). I defend. The -diiference between 

think him also mistaken when he taking money, and expounding 

distinguishes so pointedly Sokratds gratuitously, on which Sokratds 

from the Sophists— when he des- himself was so fond of dwelling 

cribes the Sophists as "pretenders (Xenophon. Memor. i. 6. 12), has 

to wisdom,"— as "a new school," plainly no essential bearing on the 

— as "teaching that there was case. When .Sschinds the orator 

no real difference between truth reminds the Dikasts, "Becollect 

and falsehood, right and wrong," that you Athenians put to death 

Ac. ^^0 Sophist SokrateSf because he 

All the plausibility that there was shown to have been the teacher 

is in this representation arises of Kritias"(^schin. cont. Timarch. 

from a confusion between the ori- c. 34, p. 74), he uses the word in 

ginal sense, and the modem sense, its natural and true Athenian 

of the word Sophist ; the latter sense. He had no point to make 

seemingly first bestowed iiponthe against Sokratds, who had then 

word by Plato and Aristotle. In been dead more than forty years 

the common ancient acceptation of —but he describes him by his pro- 

the word at Athens, it meant not fession or occupation, just as ho 

a «cliool of persons professing com- would have said, Hippolcratis the 

mon doctrines — but a class of physician, Pheidias the sculptor^ 

men bearing the same name, be- &c. Dionysius of Halikam. calls 

cause they derived their celebrity both Plato and Isokratds sophists 

from analogous objects of study (Ars Bhetor. De Compos. Verbo- 

and common intellectual occupa- rum, p. 208 R.). The Nubes of 

tion. The Sophists were men of Aristophands, and the defences 

similar calling and pursuits, partly put forth by Plato and Xenophon, 

speculative, partly professional ; show that Sokratds was not only 

but they differed widely from each called by the name Sophist, but 

•ther, both in method and doctrine, regarded just in the same light a3 
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AlkibiadeSy full of impulse and ambition of every kind, 

enjoyed the conversation of all the eminent talkers and 
lecturers to be found in Athens, that of Sokrates most of 
all and most frequently. The philosopher became greatly 
attached to him, and doubtless lost no opportunity of incul- 
cating on him salutary lessons^ as far as could be done 

that in which Dr. Thirl wall pre- to whioh be belonged, as teaching 

eents to us what he calls "the new "that there was no real difference 

School of the Sophists"— as "a between right and wrong, tmtb 

corruptor of youth, indifferent to and falsehood," Ac, is a criticism 

truth or falsehood, right or wrong," not in harmony with the just and 

&c. See a striking passage in the liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall's 

Politicus of Plato, c. 38, p. 299 B. history. 

Whoever thinks (as I think) that I will add that Plato himself, 
these accusations were falsely ad- in a very important passage of 
vanced against Sokratds, will be the Bepublic (yi. o. 6, 7. p. 492- 
careful how he advances them 493), refutes the ioiputation against 
against the general profession to the Sophists of being specially the 
which Sokrates belonged. corruptors of youth. He represents 
That there were unprincipled them as inculcating upon their 
and immoral men among the class youthful pupils that morality which 
of Sophists, (as there are and was received as true and just is 
always have been among school- their age and society — nothing 
masters, professors, lawyers, Ac, better, nothing worse. The grand 
and all bodies of men,) I do not corruptor (he says) is society it- 
doubt ; in what proportion, we self: the Sophists merely repeat 
cannot determine. But the extreme the voice and judgement of so- 
hardshlp of passing a sweeping ciety. Without inquiring at pre- 
condemnation on the great body sent how far Plato or Sokrat6s 
of intellectual teachers at were right in condemning the re- 
Athens, and canonising exclu- ceived morality of their country- 
slvely Sokratds and his followers men, I most fully accept his asser- 
— will be felt when we recollect, tion that the great body of the 
that the well-known Apologue, contemporary professional^ teach- 
called the Choice of HereuleSf was ers taught what was considered 
the work of the Sophist Prodikus, good morality among the Athenian 
and his favourite theme of lecture public : there were doubtless some 
(Xenophon, Memor. iL 1. 21-34). who taught a better morality, 
To this day, that Apologue re- otherawho taught a worse. And 
mains without a superior, for the this may be said with equal truth 
impressive simplicity with which of the great body of professional 
it presents one of the most im- teachers in every age and nation. 
portant points of view of moral Xenophon enumerates various 
obligation: and it has been em- causes to which he ascribes the 
bodied in a greater number of corruption of the character of Al- 
books of elementary morality than kibiadfis— wealth, rank, personal 
anything of Sokratds, Plato, or beauty, flatterers, Ac; but he does 
Xenophon. To treat the author not name the Sophists among them 
of that Apologue, and the class (Memorab. 1. 2. 24, 25). 
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without disgusting the pride of a haughty and spoilt youth 
who was looking forward to the celeority of public life. 
But unhappilj his lessons never produced any serious 
effect, and ultunately became even (distasteful to the pupiL 
The whole life of AUdbiad^s attests how faintly the senti- 
ment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing in 
his mind — how much the ends which he pursued were dic- 
tated by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandisement. 
In the later part of fife, Sokrates was marked out to public 
hatred by his enemies, as having been the teacher of Al- 
kibiades and Kritias. And if we could be so unjust as to 
judge of the morality of the teacher by that of these two 
pupils, we should certainly rank him among the worst of 
the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at 
Oonflicting which it was permitted to look forward to an 
sentiments ascendent position in public life, Alkibiades came 
towards forward with a reputation stained by private 
Aikibiad6a enormities, and with a number of enemies crea- 
energy'and ted by his iusolont demeauouT. But this did 
capacity. not hinder him from stepping into that position 
tio ™*f ear, to which his rank, connexions, and club-partisans, 
hatred, and afforded him introduction; nor was he slow in 

.lealousy* ^• ■^ • -l* j. j* j** 

which he displaying his extraordinary energy, decision, 
inspires. and Capacity of command. From the beginning 
to the end of his eventful political life, he showed a com- 
bination of boldness in design, resource in contrivance, and 
vigour in execution — not surpassed by any one of his con- 
temporary Greeks: and what distinguished him from all, 
was his extraordinary flexibility of character, * and con- 
summate power of adapting himself to new habits, new 
necessities, and new persons, whenever circumstances re- 
quired. Like Themistokles — whom he resembled as well 
in ability and vigour as in want of public principle and in 
recklessness about means — Alkibiades was essentially a 
man of action. Eloquence was in him a secondary quality 
subordinate to action; and though he possessed enough of 
it for his purposes, his speeches were distinguished only 
for pertinence of matter, often imperfectly expressed, at 

^mel. Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 1; Oy yap Toiooxtov 5ei, toiootoc eipi* 
apud Athenseum, xii. p. eYu>) s^ys Odysseus in the Fhilo- 
tftroh, Alkibiad. c. 28. ktgtes of Sophoklds. 
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least according to the high standard of Athens. ^ But his 
career affords a memorable example of splendid qualities 
both for action ajid command, ruined and turned into in- 
struments of mischief by the utter want of morality, public 
and private. A strong tide of individual hatred was thus 
roused against him, as well from meddling citizens whom 
he had insulted, as from rich men whom his ruinous osten- 
tation outshone. For his exorbitant voluntary expenditure 
in the public festivals, transcending the largest measure of 
private fortune, satisfied discerning men that he would 
reimburse himself by plundering the public, and even, if 
opportunity offered, by overthrowing 2 the constitution to 
make himself master of the persons and properties of his 
fellow-citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem 

' I follow the criticism which ids, and others— seem to have heen 

Flatarch cites from Theophrastus, abundant in their jests and libels 

seemingly discriminating and against the excesses of Alkibiadds, 

measured : much more trustworthy real or supposed. There was a 

than the vague eulogy of Nepos, tale, untrue, but current in comio 

or even of Demosthenfis (of course tradition, that Alkibiadds, who 

not from his own knowledge), upox^ was not a man to suffer himself 

the eloquence of Alkibiadds (Flu- to be insulted with impunity, had 

tarch, Alkib. c. 10); Plutarch, drowned Eupolis in the sea^ in 

Reipuhl. Gerend. Prscept. c. 8. p. revenge, for his comedy of the 

804. Baptee. See Meineke, Fragm. Com. 

Antisthends — companion and Gree. Eupolidis BdicTat and KoXaxsc 

pupil of Sokratds and originator (vol. ii. p. 447-494) and Aristopha. 

of what is called the Cynic philo- n6s Tpi^aX^Cj p. 1166: also Mei- 

sophy — contemporary and person- neke's first volume, Historia Cri- 

ally acquainted with Alkibiadds tica Gomicc. Grsec. p. 124-136; and 

—was full of admiratioji for his the Dissertat. xix. in Buttmann*8 

extreme personal beauty, and pro- MythologuSj on the Baptn and the 

nounced him to be strong, manly, Gotyttia. 

and audacious— but unschooled — * Thucyd. vi. 16. Compare Plu- 

dicalSeuTov. His scandals about tarch, Reip. Ger. Preec. c. 4. p. 800. 

the lawless life of Alkibiadds, The sketch which Plato draws (in 

however, exceed what we can the first three chapters of the ninth 

reasonably admit, even from a Book of the Bepublic) of the ci- 

contemporary (Antisthends ap. tizen who erects himself into a 

Athenaeum, v. p. 220, xii. p. 634). despot and enslaves his fellow- 

Antisthends had composed a dia- citizens— exactly suits the char- 

logue, called Alkibiadds (Diog. acter of Alkibiadds. See also the 

Laert. vi. 16). same treatise, vi. 6-8. p. 491-494, 

See the collection of the Frag- and the preface of Schleiermacher 

menta Antisthenis (by A. G. Win- to his German translation of the 

ckelmann, Zurich, 1842, p. 17-19). Platonic dialogue called Alkibia- 

The comic writers of the day — dds the first. 
Lupolis, Aristophands, Pherekra- 
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to any one; and sooner or later, among a public like that 
of Athens, so much accumulated odium and suspicion was 
sure to bring a public man to ruin, in spite of the strongest 
admiration for bis capacity. He was always the object of 
very conflicting sentiments: "the Athenians desired him, 
hated him, but still wished to have him," — was said in the 
latter years of his life by a contemporary poet — while we 
find also another pithy precept delivered in regard to him 
— "You ought not to keep a lion's whelp in your city at 
all; but if you choose to keep him, you must submit your- 
self to his behaviour." * Athens had to feel the force of 
his energy, as an exile and enemy; but the great, harm 
which he did to her was, in his capacity of adviser — awaken- 
ing in his countrymen the same thirst for showy, rapa- 
cious, uncertain perilous aggrandisement which dictated 
his own personal actions. ^ 

Mentioning Alkibiades now for the first time, I have 
B.O. 420. somewhat anticipated on future chapters, in 
Aikibiadfes order to present a general idea of his character, 
new* the '^" hereafter to be illustrated. But at the moment 
ancientjbut which we have now reached (March, 420 b.c.) 
c^*nnexion^ the lion's whelp was yet young, and had neither 
of hia an- acquired his entire strength, nor disclosed his 
ce^stojBwith full-grown claws. 

daemon, as He began to put himself forward as a party 

proxeni. leader, seemingly not long before the peace of 
Nikias. The political traditions hereditary in his family, 
as in that of his relation Perikles, were democratical: his 
grandfather Alkibiades had been vehement in his opposition 
to the Peisistratids, and had even afterwards publicly re- 
nounced an established connexion of hospitality with the 
Lacedaemonian government, from strong antipathy to them 
on political grounds. But Alkibiades himself, in com- 
mencing political life, departed from this family tradition, 
and presented himself as a partisan of oligarchical and 
philo-Laconian sentiment — doubtless far more consonant 
to his natural temper than the democratical. He thus 
started in the same general party with Nikias, and with 
Thessalus son of Kimon, who afterwards became his bitter 
opponents. And it was in part probably to put himself 
on a par with them, that he took the marked step of trying 

1 Aristophan. Ranic, 1445-1453; Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 16 } Flu- 
taxoh, Nikias, c. 9. 
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to revive the ancient family tie of hospitality with Sparta, 
which his grandfather had broken off. i 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar soli- 
citude for the good treatment of the Spartan captives, 
during their detention at Athens. Many of The 
them being of high family at Sparta, he natur- Spartang 
ally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as Javances— 
upon the favourable sympathies of their coun- he turns 
trymen, whenever they should be restored. He ^^\l^n ^ 
advocated both the peace and the alliance with politics, 
Sparta, and the restoration of her captives. Jomes^helr 
Indeed he not only advocated these measures, enemy at 
but tendered his services, and was eager to be '^***®°*- 
employed, as the agent of Sparta, for carrying them through 
at Athens. From such selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, 
and especially from the expectation of acquiring, through 
the agency of the restored captives, the title of Proxenus 
of Sparta — Alkibiades thus became a partisan of the blind 
and gratuitous philo-Laconian concessions of Nikias. But 
the captives on their return were either unable, or unwilling, 
to carry the point which he wished; while the authorities 
at Sparta rejected all his advances — not without a con- 
temptuous sneer at the idea of confiding important political 
interests to the care of a youth chiefly known for ostenta- 
tion, profligacy, and insolence. That the Spartans should 
thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their extreme 
reverence both for old age and for strict discipline. They 
naturally preferred Nikias and Laches, whose prudence 
would commend, if it did not originally suggest, their 
mistrust of the new claimant. Nor had Alkibiades yet 
shown the mighty movement of which he was capable. iBut 
this contemptuous refusal from the Spartans stung him so 
to the quick, that, making an entire revolution in his 

Eolitical course, 2 he immediately threw himself into anti- 
laconian politics with an energy and ability which he was 
not before known to possess. 

> Thucyd. y. 43, vi. 00; Isokratds^ Sri Aaxc8at(jL6vtoi 8i& Ntxlou xal 

De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 352. sect. 27-30. Adtx^xoc licpo^ov xd? oitov8a?| o6t6v 

Plutarch (Alkihiad. c. U) care- 8ia T7)v ve6Tr]Ta &icspiS6vTtc xal xaxot 

lessly represents Alkibiades as tt]v icaXatdv icpo^evlav itoxi oujav ou 

being actually proxenus of Sparta ti(xi9<tovT8«, tJv toO 'naiznou OTteiTtov- 

at Athens. toe aut^c xoOc ex t^c ytjoou o6tu)v 

' Thucyd. v. 43. 06 ftivTOt dXXi alx|i>aXtt>Tou< ftspaneuiov Sisvozi'^o 

xai cppovr^jioTi (piXovtixuiv^vavTiouto, dvav&(boao(iai> 11 avTa^r 6 6c •» ts 
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The moment was fevourable, since the recent death 
H« tries to of Kleon, for a new political leader to espouse 
A*h* t *^^® side; and was rendered still more favour- 
aiiiance ^hle by the conduct of the Lacedaemonians, 
with Argos. Month after month passed, remonstrance after 
remonstrance was addressed, yet not one of the restitutions 
prescribed by the treaty in favour of Athens had yet been 
accomplished. AlkibiadSs had therefore ample pretext 
for altering his tone respecting the Spartans — and for 
denouncing them as deceivers who had broken their solemn 
oaths, abusing the generous confidence of Athens. Under 
his present antipathies, his attention naturally turned to 
Argos, in which city he possessed some powerful friends 
and family guests. The condition of that city, disengaged 
by the expiration of the peace with Sparta, opened a pos- 
sibility of connexion witn Athens — a policy now strongly 
recommended by Alkibiades, who insisted that Sparta was 
playing false with the Athenians, merely in order to keep 
their hands tied until she had attacked and put down Argos 
separately. This particular argument had less force when 
it was seen that Arffos acquired new and powerful allies — 
Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth; but on the other hand, such 
acquisition rendered Argos positively more valuable as an 
ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much however the inclination towards 
Argos, but the growing wrath against Sparta, which fur- 
thered the philo-Argeian plans of Alkibiades. And when 
the Lacedaemonian envoy Andromedes arrived at Athens 
from BoBotia, tendering to the Athenians the mere ruins 
of Panaktum in exchange for Pylus, — when it farther 
became known that the Spartans had already concluded a 
special alliance with the Boeotians without consulting 
Athens — the unmeasured expression of displeasure in the 
Athenian Ekklesia showed Alkibiades that the time was 
now come for bringing on a substantive decision. While 
he lent his own voice to strengthen the discontent against 
Sparta, he at the same time despatched a private intimation 
to his correspondents at Argos, exhorting them, under 
assurances of success and promise of his own strenuous aid, 
to send without delay an embassy to Athens in con- 
junction with the Mantineians and Eleians, requesting 
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to be admitted as Athenian allies. The Argeians re- 
ceived this intimation at the very moment when He induces 
their citizens Eustrophus and jEson were nego- *^® "t^'^^'nd 
tiating at Sparta for the renewal of the peace; envoys to 
having been sent thither under great uneasiness ^***?*'~. 

lest ^gOS should be left without allies, to con- ans eagerly 

tend single-handed against the Lacedaemonians. emi>'aco 
But no sooner was the unexpected chance held ing, ind' 
out to them of alliance with Athens — a former d'op their 
friend, a democracy like their own, an imperial tion° with 
state at sea, yet not interfering with their own Sparta, 
primacy in [Peloponnesus — than they became careless of 
Eustrophus and-^son, and despatched forth with, to Athens 
the embassy advised. It was a joint embassy, Argeian, 
Eleian and Mantineian. ^ The alliance between these three 
cities had already been rendered more intimate, by a second 
treaty concluded since that treaty to which Corinth was a 
party — though Corinth had refused all concern in the 
second. 2 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the 
harsh repulse of their envoy Andromed^s, and probably 
warned by reports from Nikias and their other Athenian 
friends of the crisis impending respecting alliance between 
Athens and Argos. Accordingly they sent off without a 
moment's delay three citizens extremely popular at Athens ^ 
— Philocharidas, Leon and Endius; with full powers to 
settle all matters of difference. The envoys 
were instructed to deprecate all alliance of th^Lace-^ 
Athens with Argos — to explain that the alliance diemonians 
of Sparta with Boeotia nad been concluded to pres^'^the 
without any purpose or possibility of evil to Athenians 
Athens — and at the same time to renew the throw up 
demand that Pylus should be restored to them *i»e aiii- 
in exchange for the demolished Panaktum. Such eSroVs are 
was still the confidence of the Lacedsemonians favourably 
in the strength of assent at Athens, that they '®*^®^^® * 
did not yet despair of obtaining an affirmative, even to this 
very unequal proposition. And when the three envoys, 
under the introduction and advice of Nikias, had their first 
interview with the Athenian senate, preparatory to an 

* Thucyd. v. 43. AaxtSatfAovlcov icpiv^ti; xaxdc t d* 

■ Thucyd. v. 48. jjoc, Ac. 

" Thucyd. v. 44. 'A9txovTo 84 xal 
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audience before the public assembly, — the impression 
which they made, on stating that they came with full 

Sowers of settlement, was highly favourable. It was in- 
eed so favourable, that Alkibiades became alarmed lest, 
if they made the same statement in the public assembly, 
holding out the prospect of some trifling concessions, the 
philo-Laconian party might determine public feeling to 
accept a compromise, and thus preclude adl idea of alliance 
with Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to 
a singular manoeuvre. One of the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
Endius, was his private guest, by an ancient and particular 
Trick by intimacy subsisting between their two families. ^ 
hu^A ^^^^ ^^ probably assisted in procuring for him a 
cheats and secret interview with the envoys, and enabled 
disgraces him to address them with greater effect, on the 
and baffles' ^^7 before the meeting of the public assembly, 
the Lace- and without the knowledge of Nikias. He 
nr<3ect.*^ accosted them in the tone of a friend of Sparta, 
indigna- auxious that their proposition should succeed; 
Athenians* but he intimated that they would find the public 
against assembly turbulent and angry, very dinerent 
Sparta. from the tranquil demeanour of the senate: so 

that if they proclaimed themselves to have come with full 
powers of settlement, the people would burst out with fury, 
to act upon their fears and bully them into extravagant con- 
cessions. He therefore strongly urged them to declare 
that they had come, not with any full powers of settlement, 
but merely to explain, discuss, and report: the people would 
then find that they could gain nothing by intimidation — 
explanations would be heard, and disputed points be dis- 
cussed with temper — while he (Alkibiades) would speak 
emphatically in their favour. He would advise, and felt 
confident that he could persuade, the Athenians to restore 
Pylus— a step which his opposition had hitherto been the 
chief means of preventing. He gave them his solemn 
pledge — confirmed by an oath, according to Plutarch — 
that ne would adopt this conduct, if they would act upon 
his counsel. 2 The envoys were much struck with the 

*■ Thucyd. viH. 6. aftxo ic 8oi)C) ^v (i-tj 6[aoXoyi^o<09iv 

• Thucyd. ▼. 45. Mrixavaxai 64 iv T(p 8iQpL4> aOxoitpdTopsc ^xeiv, 

itp6« ouTo'j^ Totov54 Ti 6 'AXxiP;A8r)c* IluXov t« aOxoii; dTcoSuxjgiv (tcsIosiv 

^OUC Aax&Sai{ioviou< TigiO^i, tiIvtiv fap auTOc 'Adi^valou;, uxrnsp 
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apparent sagacity of these suggestions,^ and still more 
delighted to find that the man from whom they anticipated 
the most formidable opposition was prepared to speak in 
their favour. His language obtained with them, probably, 
the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch as he 
had volunteered his services to become the political agent 
of Sparta, only a few months before; and he appeared now 
to be simply resuming that policy. They were sure of the 
support of Nikias and his party, under all circumstances: 
if, by complying with the recommendation of Alkibiades, 
they could gain his strenuous advocacy and influence also, 
they fancied that their cause was sure of success. Accords 
ingly, they agreed to act upon his suggestion, not only 
without consulting, but without even warning, Nikias — 
which was exactly what Alkibiades desired, and had prob- 
ably required them to promise. 

Next day, the puolic assembly met, and the envoys 
were introduced; upon which Alkibiades himself, in a tone 
of peculiar mildness, put the question to them, upon what 
footing they came? 2 what powers they brought with them ? 
They immediately declared that they had brought no full 
powers for treating and settlement, but only came to ex- 
plain and discuss. Nothing could exceed the astonishment 
with which their declaration was heard. The. senators 
present, to whom these envoys a day or two before had 
publicly declared the distinct contrary; the assembled 
people, who, made aware of that previous afiirmation, had 
come prepared to hear the ultimatum of Sparta from their 
lips ; lastly, most of all, Nikias himself — their confidential 
agent and probably their host at Athens — ^who had doubt- 
less announced them as plenipotentiaries, and concerted 
with them the management of their case before the as- 
sembly — all were alike astounded, and none knew what to 

XQtl vuv avTiXlYstv) xal xaXXa ^uvaX- tiicaai ictffxtOovTac auTcp, xat 9au- 

Xd;eiv. BouX6[xsvoc Si auTo{)c Nixiou (t&Covxac S|«.a fj^v 8civ6TV]Ta 

T3 dnooT^sai rauxa Eitpaxxc, xal xal oOvsatVi (i>< or} to& xu^^vtc^ 

Snu>c iv x(p Si^ixtp Sia^aXtbv dv8p6c o^aav. Again, Plutarch^ 

au'xo'jc u>< ou6iv dX7)Qi« ivv(p Nikias, o. 10. 

Ixooffiv, ou84 XiYouaiv oo8i- * Plutarch, Alkib. o. 14. 'Epo^xci*- 

1COT8 xoijxi TOv)« 'Apytlouc {«.«voi 8* 6ic6 toO 'AXxiPidfioo icivu 

^u|x|xdyoucieotiQ9^. (ptXav9pu>icu>Ci if' oT« difttx^^'Mi 

» Plutarch (Alkibiad.c. 14). Tauxa xoy^^Avoooiv, o6» i«pa«iv ^jf^tiv a6-o- 

8' et7iu>v ?pxou^ I8u>xtv auxoXct xpdxopt^. 
xal (i.exe9T7]9Sv dic6 xou Nixlou icav- 
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make of the words just heard. But the indignation of the 
people equalled their astonishment. There was an un- 
animous hurst of wrath against the standing faithlessness 
and duplicity of Lacedsemonions ; never saying the same 
thing two days together. To crown the whole, Alkibiades 
himself affected to share all the surprise of the multitude, 
and was even the loudest of them all in invectives against 
the envoys; denouncing Lacedaemonian perfidy and evil 
designs in language far more bitter than he had ever 
employed before. Nor was this all'J he took advantage of 
the vehement acclamation which welcomed his invectives to 
propose that the Argeian envoys should be called in and the 
alliance with Argos concluded forthwith. And this would 
certainly have been done, if a remarkable phsenomenon — 
an earthquake — had not occurred to prevent it; causing 
the assembly to be adjourned to the next day, pursuant 
to a religious scruple then recognised as paramount. 

This remarkable anecdote comes in all its main cir- 
cumstances from Thucydides. It illustrates forcibly that 
unprincipled character which will be found to attach to 
Alkibiades through life, and presents indeed an unblushing 
combination of impudence and fraud, which we cannot 
better describe than by saying that it is exactly in the vein 
of Fielding's Jonathan Wild. In depicting Kleon and 
Hyperbolus, historians vie with each other in strong 
language to mark the impudence which is said to have 
been their peculiar characteristic. Now we have no par- 
ticular facts before us to measure the amount of truth in 
this, though as a general charge it is sufficiently credible. 
But we may affirm, with full assurance, that none of the 
much-decried demagogues of Athens — not one of those 
sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, ropes, pollard, and other 
commodities, upon whom Aristophanes heaps so many 
excellent jokes — ever surpassed, if they ever equalled, the 
impudence of this descendant of ^akus and Zeus in his 
manner of over-reaching and disgracing the Lacedaemonian 
envoys. These latter, it must be added, display a care- 
lessness of public faith and consistency — a facility in 

* Thucyd. v. 45. 01 'A9r)vaioi ■^oav euQo? napoYOYeiv tou? ApYei- 

oAxiTi Tjvei^fovTo, dXXa tou 'AXxipi- ou?, Ac. 

dSou itoXX(p fjLOcXXov '^npotepov Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14; 

xaTaf)ou>vToc xcjv AaxeSai- and Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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publicly unsaying what they have just before publicly said 
— and a treachery towards their own confidential agent — 
which is truly surprising, and goes far to justify the 
general charge of habitual duplicity so often alleged 
against the Lacedsemonian character.^ 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens 
immediately : but this opportune earthquake . 
gave Nikias a few hours to recover from his vaaB^S*' 
unexpected overthrow. In the assembly of the ^^^ ^- 
next day, he still contended that the friendship send him- 
of Sparta was preferable to that of Argos, and ^^ ^^ 
insisted on the prudence of postponing all con- envoj^ to 
summation of engagement with the latter until ^^f^J" 
the real intentions of Sparta, now so contra- clear np the 
dictory and inexplicable, should be made clear. ^^J'^'^®" 
He contended that the position of Athens, in 
regard to the peace and alliance, was that of superior honour 
and advantage — the position of Sparta, one of compara- 
tive disgrace : Athens had thus a greater interest than 
Sparta in maintaining what had beea concluded. But he 
at the same time admitted that a distinct and peremptory 
explanation must be exacted from Sparta as to her inten- 
tions, and he requested the people to send himself with 
gome other colleagues to demand it. The Lacedaemonians 
should be apprised that Argeian envoys were already pre- 
sent in Athens with propositions, and that the Athenians 
might already have conduded this alliance, if they could 
have permitted themselves to do wrong to the existing 
alliance with Sparta. But the Lacedaemonians, if their in- 
tentions were honourable, must show it forthwith — L By 
restoring Panaktum, not demolished, but standing. 2. By 
restoring Amphipolis also. 3. By renouncing their special 
alliance with the Boeotians, unless the Boeotians on their 
side chose to become parties to the peace with Athens.^ 

The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the recom- 
mendation of Nikias, invested him with the com- -pgioxire of 
mission which he required ; a remarkable proof, the embaeay 
after the overpowering defeat of the preceding ^J si^U 
day, how strong was the hold which he still Athens con- 
retained upon them, and hpw sincere their desire ^^oe^® 
to keep on the best terms with Sparta. This with Argos. 
was a last chance granted to Nikias and his ^tlS^ela. 

1 Euripid. Andromach. 445-4&6 ; Herodot. ix. 54 ; Thooyd. iv. 60. 

2 Thucvd. V. 46. 
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policy — a perfectlj fair chance, since all that was asked 
of Sparta was just — but it forced him to bring matters to 
a decisive issue with her, and shut out all farther evasion. 
His mission to Sparta failed altogether : the influence of 
Kleobiilas and Xenar^, the anti- Athenian Ephors, was 
found predominant, so that not one of his demands was 
complied with. And even when he formally announced 
that unless Sparta renounced her special alliance with the 
Boeotians or compelled the Boeotians to accept the peace 
with Athens, the Athenians would immediately contract 
alliance with Argos — ^the menace produced no effect. He 
could only obtain, and that too as a personal favour to him- 
self, that the oaths as they stood should be formally renewed ; 
an empty concession, which covered but faintly the humi- 
liation of his retreat to Athens. The Athenian assembly 
listened to his report with strong indignation against the 
Lacedaemonians, and with marked displeasure even against 
himself, as the great author and voucher of this unperformed 
treaty ; while Alkibiades was permitted to introduce the 
envoys (already at hand in the city) from Argos, Mantineia, 
and Elis, with whom a pact was at once concluded.^ 

The words of this convention, which Thucydid^s gives 
us doubtless from the record on the public column, comprise 
two engagements — one for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, 
have concluded a treaty of peace by sea and by 
of^this con- land, without fraud or mischief, each for them- 
vention and sclves and for the allies over whom each exercise 
empire.^ [The express terms in which these 
states announce themselves as imperial states and their 
allies as dependencies, deserve notice. No such words 
appear in the treaty between Athens and Lacedoemon. I 
have already mentioned that the main ground of dis- 
content on the part of Mantineia and Elis towards SparUi, 
was connected with their imperial power.] 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other 
for purpose of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, 
shall be allies with each other for one hundred years. If 
any enemy shall invade Attica, the three contracting cities 

1 Thaojrd. t. 46 ; Plntarch, Nikias, rwi' icai rwv ^vixfidxntv Stv apxov<r(y 
C 10. ««carepoi. 

' Tbucyd. v. 47. vircp o^wk av- 
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shall lend the most vigorous aid in their power at the in- 
vitation of Athens. Should the forces of the invading city 
damage Attica and then retire, the three will proclaim that 
city their enemy and attack it; neither of the four shall in 
that case suspend the war, without consent of the others^ 

Reciprocal obligations are imposed upon Athens, in 
case Argos, Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant 
passage to troops through their own territory or the terri- 
tory of allies over whom they may at the time be exer- 
cising command, either by land or sea, unless upon joint 
resolution.* 

In case auxiliary troops shall be required and sent 
under this treaty, the city sending shall furnish their main* 
tenance for the space of thirty days, from the day of their 
entrance upon the territory of the city requiring. Should 
their services be needed for a longer period, the city re- 
quiring shall furnish their maintenance, at the rate of three 
-33gin8Ban oboli for each hoplite, light-armed or archer, and 
of one ^ginsean drachma or six oboli for each horseman, 
per day. The city requiring shall possess the command, so 
long as the service required shall be in her territory. But 
if any expedition shall be undertaken by joint resolution, 
then the command shall be shared equally between all. 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths — by whom? where? 
when? in what words? how often? they were to be taken. 
Athens was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies; 
but Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, 
were to swear by separate cities. The oaths were to be 
renewed every four years; by Athens, within thirty days 
before each Olympic festival, at Argos, Elis, and Mantioeia; 
by these three cities, at Athens, ten days before each festival 
of the greater Panathensea. "The words of the treaty of 
peace and alliance, and the oaths sworD, shall be engraven 
on stone columns, and put up in the temples of each of the 
four cities — and also upon a brazen column, to be put up by 
joint cost, at Olympia, for the festival now approaching." 

* Thucyd.T.48. xal tu>v Eu(t|Ad^u>v |idixu>v wv Ap^ouaiv ixixepot. 

u)v &v a p X u> 9 1 V IxttTToi. The tense The clause imposing actual ob- 

and phrase here deserve notic€^ as ligation to hinder the passage of 

contrasted with the phrase in the troops, required to be left open 

former part of the treaty— tuby ^up.- for application tQ the actual time. 

VOL. VL Y 
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"The four cities may by joint consent make any change 
they please in the provisions of this treaty, without vio- 
lating their oaths." ^ 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater 
degree of complication into the grouping and 
cat™d reia- association of the Grecian cities than nad ever 
th°'*G*™°°^ before been known. The ancient Spartan con- 
states as to federacy, and the Athenian empire, still sub- 
treaty and sisted. A peace had been concluded between 
them, ratified by the formal vote of the majority 
of the confederates, yet not accepted by several of the 
minority. Not merely peace, but also special alliance had 
been concluded between Athens and Sparta; and a special 
alliance between Sparta and Bceotia. Corinth, member of 
the Spartan confederacy, was also member of a defensive 
alliance with Argos, Mantineia, and Elis; which three 
states had concluded a more intimate alliance, first with 
each other (without Corinth), and now recently with 
Athens. Yet both Athens and Sparta still retained the 
alliance 2 concluded between themselves, without formal 
rupture on either side, though Athens still complained 
that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations what- 
ever subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens 
and Boeotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days* 
notice. Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in 
spite of repeated solicitation from the Argeians, to join 
the new alliance of Athens with Argos: so that no relations 
subsisted between Corinth and Athens; while the Corinth- 
ians began, though faintly, to resume their former tendencies 
towards Sparta. 3 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which 
particulars have just been given, was concluded not long 
before the Olympic festival of the 90th Olympiad or 420 
B. c; the festival being about the beginning of July, the 
treaty might be in May.^ That festival was memorable, 
Olympic on more than one ground. It was the first 
festival of which had been celebrated since the conclusion 
Olympiad— of the pcace, the leading clause of which had 
J"iy> been expressly introduced to guarantee to all 

memorable Greeks free access to the great Panhellenic 
character, temples, with liberty of sacrificing, consulting 

» Thucyd. v. 47. • Thucyd. v. 4S-50. 

* Thucyd. y. 48. • KjiTorQivrtov 54 xol 'OXoiirlr ji 
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the oracle, and witnessing the matches. For the last eleven 
years, including two Olympic festivals, Athens herself, 
and apparently all the numerous allies of Athens, had 
been excluded from sending their solemn legations or 
Theories, and from attending as spectators, at the Olympic 
games, i Now that such exclusion was removed, and that 
the Eleian heralds (who came to announce the approaching 
games and proclaim the truce connected with them) again 
trod the soil of Attica, — the visit of the Athenians was 
felt both by themselves and by others as a novelty. No 
small curiosity was entertained to see what figure the 
Theory of Athens would make as to show and splendour. 
Nor were there wanting spiteful rumours, that Athens 
had been so much impoverished by the war, as to be 
prevented from appearing with appropriate magnificence 
at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 

Alkibiades took pride in silencing these surmises, as 
well as in glorifying his own name and person, pj^^ ^p. 
by a display more imposing than had ever been pearance of 

Ereviously beheld. He had already distinguished ^^^^^ ** 
imseir in the local festivals and liturgies of Olympic 
Athens by an ostentation surpassing Athenian gince^^he 
rivals: but he now felt himself standing for- beginning 
ward as the champion and leader of Athens be- imme^nse*'' 
fore Grreece. He had discredited his political display of 
rival Nikias, given a new direction to the poll- 4^^^^****' 
tics of Athens by the Argeian alliance, and was chariot- 
about to commence a series of intra-Pelopon- '*®®' 
nesian operations against the Lacedaemonians. On all 

ffnQX-rjv ^aXx'^v xoiv^ 'OXuf&nlotc of Aratus (Plutarch, Aratus, c.28). 

•c i « v'j V i (Thucyd. v. 47) — words But this does not prove that 

of the treaty. Bhodian visitors generally, or a 

* Dorieus of Ehodes was victor Bhodian The6ry, could have come 

in the Pankration, both in Olymp. to Olympia between 431-421 in 

88 and 89 (428-424 B.C.). Bhodes safety. 

was included among the tributary Erom the presence of individuals, 

allies of Athens. But the athletes even as spectators, little can be 

who came to contend were pri- inferred ; because even at this very 

vileged and (as it were) sacred Olympic festival of 420 b.o., Lichas 

persons, who were never molested the Spartan was present as a spec- 

or hindered from coming to the tator—though all Lacedaemonians 

festival, if they chose to come, were formally excluded by pro- 

under any state of war. Their in- clamation of the Eleians (Thucyd. 

violability was never disturbed v. 50). 
even down to the harsh proceeding 

Y.2L 
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these grounds he determined that his first appearance on 
the plain of Olympia should impose upon all heholders. 
The Athenian Theory, of which he was a member, was set 
out with first-rate splendour, and with the amplest show 
of golden ewers, censers, &c., for the public sacrifice and 
procession.! But when the chariot-races came on, Alki- 
biades himself appeared as competitor at his own cost — 
not merely with one well-equipped chariot and four, which 
the richest Grreeks had hitherto counted as an extraordinary 
personal glory, but with the prodigious number of seven 
distinct chariots, each with a team of four horses. And so 
superior was their quality, that one of his chariots gained 
a first prize, and another a second prize, so that Alkibiades 
was twice crowned with sprigs of the sacred olive-tree, 
and twice proclaimed by the herald. Another of his seven 
chariots also came in fourth: but no crown or proclamation 
(it seems) was awarded to any after the second in order. 
We must recollect that he had competitors from all parts 
of Greece to contend against — not merely private men, but 
even despots and governments. Nor was this alL The 
tent which the Athenian Theors provided for their coun- 
trymen visitors to the games, was handsomely adorned; 
but a separate tent which Alkibiades himself provided for 
a public banquet to celebrate his triumph, together with 
the banquet itself, was set forth on a scale still more 
stately and expensive. The rich allies of Athens — Ephesus, 
Chios, and Lesbos — are said to have lent him their aid in 
enhancing this display. It is highly probable that they 
would be glad to cultivate his favour, as he had now be- 
come one of the first men in Athens, and was in an ascendent 
course. But we must farther recollect that they, as well 
as Athens, had been excluded from the Olympic festival, 
so that their own feelings on first returning might well 
prompt them to take a genuine interest in this imposing 
re-appearance of the Ionic race at the common sanctuary 
of Hellas. 

Five years afterwards, on an important discussion 
which will be hereafter described, Alkibiades maintained 
publicly before the Athenian assembly that his unparalleled 
Olympic display had produced an effect upon the Grrecian 

* Of the taite and elegance with generally every other city in Oreecet 
which these exhihitiona were usual- see a remarkable testimony in Xa- 
I7 got up In Athens, surpassing nophon, Memorabil. iii. 3, 12. 
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mind highly beneficial to Athens ; * dissipating the suspi- 
cions entertained that she was ruined by the war, and 

I Thuoyd. vi. 16. Oi 7&p'EXXv)v8< wards, perhaps more. Isokrat&s 

tal &TC&P 66va|jLtv |jLelCu> ^[t-Hit "c^v repeats the loose assertion of Euri- 

c6Xiv iv6(ti9av tfjp i{A(p Siaitpeictt t^^ pidds, icpu>Toc, 8si)Tspo<| and tplroc 

X)Xuf&nlaCs Oewplac, icp6Tspov iX- (Or. xvi. p. 363. sect. 40). The 

viCovTKc aOt^v xaxansicoXe- spurious Oration called that of 

ju.^ 9 a i' 8i6ti Spiiata (liv Iitxa Andokidds against Alkibiadds also 

xaQ^xa, Zaa oOSsU icu> 18iu>ty]c icp6- preserves many of the current 

tspov, ivUY]od TK, xal SeOtepoc %al tales, some of which I have ad- 

T^Taptoc eY8v6f&7]v, xal x&XXa d^ltuc mitted into the text, because I 

t^< vlxY]< icapecrxeua9d|i.7)v. think them probable in themselyesy 

The full force of this grandiose and because that oration itself may 

display cannot be felt unless we reasonably be believed to be a 

bring to our minds the special composition of the middle of the 

position both of Athens and the fourth century b.o. That oration 

Athenian allies towards Olympia sets forth all the proceedings of 

~and of Alkibiadds himself to- Alkibiadds in a very invidious tem- 

wards Athens, Argos, and the rest per and with palpable ezaggera- 

of Greece— in the first half of the tion. The story of Alkibiadgg 

year 420 b.o. having robbed an Athenian named 

Alkibiadds obtained firom Euri- Diomddds of a fine chariot, appears 

pidds the honour of an epinikian to be a sort of variation on the 

•ode, or song of triumph, to cele- story about Tisias, which figures 

brate this event; of which a few in the oration of Isokratds — see 

lines are preserved by Plutarch Andokid. cont. Alkib. sect. 26: 

(Alkib. c. 11). It is curious that possibly Alkibiadds may have left 

the poet alleges Alkibiadds to have one of the teams not paid for. The 

been first, second, and thirdf in aid lent to Alkibiadds by the 

the course; while Alkibiadds him- Chians,Ephesians, Ac, as described 

self, more modest and doubtless in that oration, is likely to be 

more exact, pretends only to firs^ substantially true, and may easily 

second, and fourth. Euripidds in- be explained. Oompare Athense. 

forms us that Alkibiadds was i. p. 8. 

crowned twice and proclaimed Our Information about the ar- 

twice — 8lc ate^pQ^vT* iXat(f xdpuxi rangements of the chariot-racing 

fioav TcapaSouvai. Beiske, Ooray and at Olympia is very imperfect. We 

Schafer, have thought it right to do not distinctly know how the 

alter this word SU to tpU, without seven chariots of Alkibiadds ran 

any authority— which completely —in how many races— for all the 

alters the asserted fact. Sintenis seven could not (in my judgement) 

in his edition of Plutarch has have run in one and the same race, 

properly restored the word Sl<. There must have been many other 

How long the recollection of this chariots to run, belonging to other 

famous Olympic festival remained competitors : and it seems difficult 

in the Athenian public mind, is to believe that ever a greater num* 

attested partly by the Oratio de ber than ten can have run in the 

Bigis of Isokratds, composed in same race, since the course in- 

defenoe of the son of Alkibiadds volved going twelve times round 

at least twenty-five years afteir- the goal (Pindar, 01. ill. SS; tL 
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establishing beyond dispute hei^vast wealth and power. 

He was doubtless right to a considerable extent; though 

76). Tea competing ehariote ran nnmeroua Individaal viiiton— sp- 
in the race described hj 8ophokl6B pear* to me contrary to all prob- 
(Electr. 703)^ and if we conld ability. The Olympic month of 
-venture to constrae strictly the b.o. 424 would occur just about the 
expression of the poet— Six arov time when Brasidas was at the 
t«icXY]pu>v Sxov— it would seem Isthmus levying troops for his in- 
that ten was the extreme number tended expedition to Thrace^ and 
permitted to run. Even so great when he rescued Megara from the 
» number as ten was replete with Athenian attack* This would not 
danger to the persons engagedy as be a very quiet time for the peace- 
may be seen by reading the descrip- able Athenian visitors^ with the 
tion in Sophoklds (compare De- costly display of gold and silver 
mosth. 'EptoT. A6-f. p. 1410), who plate and the ostentatious Theory, 
refers indeed to a Pythian, and not to pass by, on Its way to Olympia. 
an Olympic solemnity: but the During the time when the Spartans 
main circumstances must have been occupied Dekeleia, the solemn pro- 
common to both — and we know cessions of communicants at the 
that the twelve turns (8u>S«xdYva)i.ic- Elensinian mysteries could never 
Tov— 8(u6exd8pot&ov) wtre common to march along the Sacred Way from 
both (Pindar, Pyth. v. 81). Athens to Elensis. Xen. Hell. L 

Alkibiadds was not the only per- 4, 20. 

son who gained a chariot-victory Moreover, we see that the very 

at this 00th Olympiad, 420 B.C.— first article both of the Trnce^ for 

Lichas the Lacedsemonian also one year, and of the Peace of Ni- 

gained one (Thucyd. v. 50), though kias — expressly stipulate for liberty 

the chariot was obliged to be en- to all to attend the common tem- 

tered in another name, since the pies and festivals. The first of 

Lacedemonians were interdicted the two relates to Delphi ex- 

from attendance. pressly : the second is general, and 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist, of Oreece^ embraces Olympia as well as 

vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 816) says, <*We Delphi. If the Athenians had vi- 

are not aware that the Olympiad sited Olympia in 428 or 424 b.o., 

(in which these chariot-victories of without impediment, these stipu- 

Alkibiadds were gained) can be lations in the treaties would have 

distinctly fixed. But it was prob- no purpose nor meaning. But the 

ably Olymp. 89, b.o. 424." fact of their standing in the front 

In my judgement, both Olymp. of the treaty, proves that they 
88 (B.o. 428) and Olymp. 89 (b.o. 424) were looked upon as of much in- 
are excluded from the possible terest and importance, 
supposition, by the fact that the I hape placed the Olympic fest* 
general war was raging at both ival wherein Alkibiadds con- 
periods. To suppose that in the tended with his seven chariots, in 
midst of the summer of these two 420 b.o., in the peace, but im- 
fighting je&TBf there was an Olym- mediately after the war. No other 
pic truce for a month, allowing festival appears to me at all suit- 
Athens and her allies to send able. 

thither their solemn legations, their Dr. Thirlwall farther assumes, 

chariots for competitiox^ and their as a matter of course, that there 
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not sufficient to repel the charge from himself (which it 
was his purpose to do) both of overweening personal 
vanity, and of that reckless expenditure which he would 
be compelled to try and overtake by peculation or violence 
at the public cost. All the unfavourable impressions 
suggested to prudent Athenians by his previous life, were 
aggravated by such a stupendous display; much more, of 
course, the jealousy and hatred of personal competitors. 
And this feeling was not the less real, though as a political 
man he was now in the full tide of public favour. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly 
distinguished by the reappearance of Athenians and those 
connected with them, it was marked by a farther novelty 
yet more striking — the exclusion of the Lacedsemonians. 
Such exclusion was the consequence of the new political 
interests of the Eleians, combined with their TheEieians. 
increased consciousness of force arising out of exclude the 
the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, and gacM^diega- 
Mantineia. It has already been mentioned that tion from 
since the peace with Athens, the Lacedaemo- Olympic 
nians acting as arbitrators in the case of Lepreum, festival, in 
which the Eleians claimed as their dependency, quince of 
had declared it to be autonomous and had sent alleged vio- 
a body of troops to defend it. Probably the oi*ymp?o*^^ 
Eleians had recently renewed their attacks upon truce. 

was only one chariot-race at this heat; so that the victor who gained 

Olympic festival— that all the seven the grand final prize was sure to 

chariots of AlkibiadSs ran in this have won two heats, 

one race — and that in the festival Now if this practice was adopted 

of 420 B.C., Lichas gained tAe prize : with the foot-runner, much more 

thus implying that Alkibiadgs could would it be likely to be adopted 

not have gained the prize at the with the chariot-racers in case 

same festival. many chariots were brought to 

I am not aware that there is any the same festival. The danger 

evidence to prove either of these would be lessened, the sport would 

three propositions. To me they all be increased, and the glory of the 

appear improbable. competitors enhanced. The Olym- 

We know from Pausanias (vi. 13, pic festival lasted five days^ a 

2) that even in the case of the long time to provide amusement 

Stadiodromi or runners who con- for so vast a crowd of spectators, 

tended in the stadium, all were Alkibiadds and Lichas may there- 

not brought out in one race. They fore both have gained chariot-vic> 

were distributed into sets or batch- tories at the same festival : of course 

es, of what number we know only dne of them can have gained 

not. Each set ran its own heat, the grand final prize— and which 

and the victors in each then com- of the two that was, it is impoi> 

peted with each other in a fresh sible to say. 
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the district, since the junction with their new allies; for 
the Lacedaemonians had detached thither a fresh body 
of 1000 hoplites immediately prior to the Olympic 
festival. Out of the mission of this fresh detachment the 
sentence of exclusion arose. The Eleians were privileged 
administrators of the festival, regulating the details of the 
ceremony itself, and formally proclaiming by heralds the 
commencement of the Olympic truce, during which all vio- 
lation of the Eleian territory by an armed force was a sin 
against the majesty of Zeus. On the present occasion they 
affirmed that theLacedsBmonians had sent the 1000 hoplites 
into Lepreum, and had captured a fort called Phyrkus, 
both Eleian possessions — after the proclamation of the 
truce. They accordingly imposed upon Sparta the fine 
prescribed by the "Olympian law," of two minse for each 
man — 2000 minsB in all; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part 
to the Eleians themselves. During the interval between 
the proclamation of the truce and the commencement of 
the festival, the Lacedaemonians sent to remonstrate 
against this fine, which they alleged to have been unjustly 
imposed, inasmuch as the heralas had not yet proclaimed 
the truce at Sparta when the hoplites reached Lepreum. 
The Eleians replied that the truce had already at that time 
been proclaimed among themselves (for they always pro- 
claimed it first at home, before their heralds crossed the 
borders), so that they were interdicted from all military 
operations; of which the Lacedaemonian hoplites had 
taken advantage to commit their last aggressions. To 
which the Lacedaemonians rejoined, that the behaviour 
of the Eleians themselves contradicted their own alle- 
gation, for they had sent the Eleian heralds to Sparta 
to proclaim the truce after they knew of the send- 
ing of the hoplites — thus showing that they did not con- 
sider the truce to have been already violated. The Lace- 
daemonians added, that after the herald reached Sparta, 
they had taken no farther military measures. How the 
truth stood in this disputed question, we have no means 
of deciding. But the Eleians rejected the explanation, though 
offering, if the Lacedaemonians would restore to them Le- 
preum, to forego such part of the fine as would accrue to 
themselves, and to pay out of their own treasury on behalf 
of the Lacedaemonians the portion which belonged to the 
god. This new proposition being alike refused, was again 
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modified by the Eleians. They intimated that they would 
be satisfied if the Lacedaemonians, instead of paying the 
fine at once, would publicly on the altar at Olympiai in 
presence of the assembled Greeks, take an oath to pay it 
at a future date. But the Lacedaemonians would not listen 
to the proposition either of payment or of promise. Ac- 
cordingly the Eleians, as judges under the Olympic' law, 
interdicted them from the temple of Olympic Zeus, from 
the privilege of sacrificing there, and from attendance and 
competition at the games; that is, from attendance in the 
form of the sacred legation called Theory, occupying a 
formal and recognised place at the solemnity, i 

As all the other Grecian states (with the single ex- 
ception of Lepreum) were present by their . . 
Theories 2 as well as by individual spectators, so at th? fea- 

the Spartan Theory "shone by its absence" in a tjvai leat 
• i* n J • ^±' 1 • *he Spar- 

manner pamfully and msultmgly conspicuous, tans should 

So extreme indeed was the affront put upon the ^o™^ *^ 
Lacedaemonians, connected as they were with 
Olympia by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never yet broken 
—so pointed the evidence of that comparative degradation 
into which they had fallen, through the peace with Athens 
coming at the back of the Sphakterian disaster 3 — that they 
were supposed likely to set the exclusion at defiance; and 
to escort their Theors into the temple at Olympia for sacri- 
fice, under the protection of an armed force. The Eleians 
even thought it necessary to put their younger hoplites 
under arms, and to summon to their aid 1000 hoplites from 
Mantineia as well as the same number from Argos, for the 
purpose of repelling this probable attack; while a detach- 
ment of Athenian cavalry were stationed at Argos during 
the festival, to lend assistance in case of need. The alarm 
prevalent among the spectators of the festival was most 
serious, and became considerably aggravated by an in- 
cident which occurred after the chariot-racing. Lichas,^ 
a Lacedaemonian of great wealth and consequence, had a 
chariot running in the lists, which he was obliged to enter, 

' Thucyd. v. 49, 60. ■ Thucyd. v. 28. Kaxk fip t6-# 

* Thucyd. v. 60. AQtKK8at(<.6vtoi 7p6vov toutov ^ tt Aaxe8oil(i.u>v \ki' 

(liv eTpYovTo Tou ttpou, Ouola^ xal Xiara St) xaxubc ^xouot, xal Onepw^QT] 

dYU)vu>v, xal oTxot iQuov* ol 8i aXXoi Stdcra^^ufjitpopaC} ottt'ApTKtoi Apioxa 

" EXX7]ve« iQewpouvy icX^v Aticpsa- la^ov toU iraot, Ac. 

TU)v. * See a previous note, p. 826. 
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not in his own name, but in the name of the Boeotian 
federation. The sentence of exclusion hindered him from 
taking any ostensible part, but it did not hinder him from 
bein^ present as a spectator; and when he saw his chariot 
proclaimed victorious under the title of Boeotian, his im* 
patience to make himself known became uncontrollable. 
He stepped into the midst of the lists, and placed a chaplet 
on the head of the charioteer, thus advertising himself as 
the master. This was a flagrant indecorum, and known 
violation of the order of the festival: accordingly the offi- 
cial attendants with their staffs interfered at once in per- 
formance of their duty, chastising and driving him back to 
his place with blows, i Hence arose an increased apprehen- 
sion of armed Lacedaemonian interference. None such took 
place, however: the Lacedaemonians, for the first and last 
time in their history, offered their Olympic sacrifice at home, 
and the festival passed off without any interruption. 2 The 
boldness of the Eleians in putting this affront upon the 
most powerful state in Grreece is so astonishing, that we can 
hardly be mistaken in supposing their proceeding to have 
been suggested by Alkibiades and encouraged by the armed 
aid from the allies. He was at this moment not less ostenta- 
tious in humiliating Sparta than in showing off Athens. 

• Thucyd. v. 60. Aix«< * 'Apxsoi- the person out, and fining him, if 

Xdoo Aaxe6atp.6vioc ev xcp AyiLvi bizb necessary. But they were upon no 

T(i)v papSouxcov icXr)Yoc SXopsv, 5ti account tQ strike him. If they 

'jixu)vToc Tou iauTOo Ce^You?, xal did, they were punishable them- 

dvaxrjpu^SevToc Boiu)tu)v 5r)jjLOoioo selves by the dikastery afterwards 

xaxa TTjvoux e^ooalav T^C aT"*'''^'-"^^i (Demosth. cont. Meidiam, c. 49). — 

icpoeX6(bv e^ tov dycJva dve§7)!je t6v It may be remarked that more 

7];ioxov, pouX6(i,evo« SijXwoai 5ti 4ao- summary measures would probably 

TOU ^v TO apfxa. be required to maintain order in 

We see by comparison with this an open race-course than in a 

incident how much less rough and closed theatre. Some allowance 

harsh was the manner of dealing ought reasonably to be made for 

at Athens, and in how much more this difference, 

serious a light blows to the person * It will be seen, however, that 

were considered. At the Athenian the Lacedeemonians remembered 

festival of the Dionysia, if a person and revenged themselves upon the 

committed disorder or obtruded Eleians for this insult twelve 

himself into a place not properly years afterwards, during the ple- 

bclonging to him in the theatre, nitude of their power (Xenoph. 

the archon or his officials were Hellen. iii. 2, 21 ; Diodor. xir. 

both empowered and required to 17). 
reprasa the disorder, by turning 
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Of the depressed influence and estimation of Sparta, 
a farther proof was soon afforded by the fate of Depressed 
her colony the Trachinian Herakleia, established estimation 
near ThermopylsB in the third year of the war. throughout 
That colony — though at first comprising a Greece- 
numerous body of settlers, in consequence of ^«'»^i«i»- 
the general trust in Lacedaemonian power, and though 
always under the government of a Lacedaemonian harmost 
— had never prospered. It had been persecuted from the 
beginning by the neighbouring tribes, and administered 
with harshness as well as peculation by its governors. The 
establishment of the town had been regarded from the be- 
ginning by the neighbours, especially the Thessalians, as 
an invasion of their territory ; and their hostilities, always 
vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic fes- 
tival just described, been carried to a greater point of 
violence than ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in 
a ruinous battle, and slain Xenares the Lacedaemonian 
governor. But though the place was so reduced as to be 
unable to maintain itself without foreign aid, Sparta was 
too much embarrassed by Peloponnesian enemies and 
waverers to be able to succour it; and the Boeotians, ob- 
serving her inability, became apprehensive that the inter- 
ference of Athens would be invoked. Accordingly they 
thought it prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body of 
Boeotian troops; dismissing the Lacedaemonian governor 
Hegesippidas for alleged misconduct. Nor could the Lace- 
daemonians prevent tms proceeding, though it occasioned 
them to make indignant remonstrance. ^ 

A Thucyd. y. 61^ o2. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

FROM THE FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90, DOWN TO THE 

BATTLE OF MANTINEIA. 

Shortly after the remarkable events of the Olympic festi- 
val described in my last chapter, the Argeians and their 
allies sent a fresh embassy to invite the Corinthians to join 
them. They thought it a promising opportunity, after the 
affront just put upon Sparta, to prevail upon the Corinthians 
to desert her: but Spartan envoys were present also, and 
though the discussions were much protracted, no new re- 
solution was adopted. An earthquake— possibly an earth- 
quake not real, out simulated for convenience — abruptly 
terminated the congress. The Corinthians — though seeming- 
ly distrusting Argos now that she was united with Athens, 
and leaning rather towards Sparta — were unwilling to 
pronounce themselves in favour of one so as to make an 
enemy of the other. * 

In spite of this first failure, the new alliance of Athens 
B.C. 419. and Argos manifested its fruits vigorously in 
the ensuing spring. Under the inspirations of 
New policy Alkibiades, Athens was about to attempt the 
Stt^pted ^®^ experiment of seeking to obtain intra- 
by Aiki- Peloponnesian followers and influence. At the 
biadds. beginning of the war she had been maritime, 

defensive, and simply conservative, under the guidance of 
Perikles. After the events of Sphakteria, she made use 
of that great advantage to aim at the recovery of Megara 
and Boeotia, which she had before been compelled to aban- 
don by the Thirty Years' truce — at the recommendation 
of Kleon. In this attempt she employed the eighth year 
of the war, but with signal ill success; while Brasidas 
during that period broke open the gates of her maritime 
empire, and robbed her of many important dependencies. 
The grand object of Athens then became, to recover these 
lost dependencies, especially Amphipolis: Nikias and his 

« Thucyd. v. 48-50. 
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partisans sought to effect such recovery by making peace, 
while Kleon and his supporters insisted that it could never 
be achieved except by military efforts. The expedition 
under Kleon against Amphipolis had failed — the peace 
concluded by Nikias had failed also: Athens had sur- 
rendered her capital advantage without regaining Amphi- 
polis ; and if she wished to regain it, there was no alter- 
native except to repeat the attempt which had failed under 
Kleon. And this perhaps she might have done (as we 
shall find her projecting to do in the course of about four 
years forward), if it had not been, first, that the Athenian 
mind was now probably sick and disheartened about Am- 
phipolis, in consequence of the prodigious disgrace so 
recently undergone there; next, that Alkibiades, the new 
chief adviser or prime minister of Athens (if we may be 
allowed to use an inaccurate expression, which yet suggests 
the reality of the case), was prompted by his personal im- 
pulses to turn the stream of Athenian ardour into a different 
channel. Full of antipathy to Sparta, he regarded the in- 
terior of Peloponnesus as her most vulnerable point, 
especially in the present disjointed relations of its com- 
ponent cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for glory was 
better gratified amidst the centre of Grecian life than by 
undertaking an expedition into a distant and barbarous 
region: lastly, he probably recollected with discomfort the 
hardships and extreme cold (insupportable to all except 
the iron frame of Sokrates) which he had himself endured 
at the blockade ofPotidsea twelve years before,* and which 
any armament destined to conquer Amphipolis would have 
to go through again. It was under these impressions that 
he now began to press his intra-Peloponnesian operations 
against Lacedsemon, with the view of organising a counter- 
alliance under Argos sufficient to keep her in check, and at 
any rate to nullify her power of carrying invasion beyond 
the isthmus. All this was to be done without ostensibly 
breaking the peace and alliance between Athens and Lace- 
daemon, which stood inconspicuous letters on pillars erected 
in both cities. 

Coming to Argos at the head of a few Athenian 
hoplites and bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponnesian 
allies, Alkibiades exhibited the spectacle of an Athenian 

1 Plato SymposioD, c. 86. p. 220. 6etvol fap a6x60t 2(ei{i.u)vtCj icd^ou 
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ferences with the reckoning of time which the Grreeks occa- 
eionally employed to correct the ever-recurring confusion 
of their lunar system. Having begun their march on the 
26th of the month before Kameius, the Argeians called 
each succeeding day still the 26thy thus disallowing the 
lapse of time, and pretending that the Kameian month had 
not yet commenced. This proceeding was farther facilitated 
by the circumstance, that their allies of Athens, Elis, and 
Mantineia, not being Dorians, were under no obligation to 
observe the Kameian truce. Accordingly the army marched 
from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and spent 
seemingly a fortnight or three weeks in laying it waste; all 
this time being really, according to the reckoning of the 
other Dorian states, part of the Kameian truce, which the 
Argeians, adopting their own arbitrary computation of 
time, professed not to be violating. TheEpidaurians, unable 
to meet them single-handed in the field, invoked the aid of 
their allies, who however had already been summoned by 
Sparta for the succeeding month, and did not choose, any 
more than the Spartans, to move during the Karneian 
month itself. Some allies however, perhaps the Corinthians, 
came as far as the Epidaurian border, but did not feel 
themselves strong enough to lend aid by entering the terri- 
tory alone. 1 

• Thucyd. v. 64. *ApYeToi 6* ova- ing that day during the tohole timef 

Xujp7]9dvT(uv auTU>v (the Lacedee- invaded the Epidaurian territory 

irionians), tou itpo tou K.apv6tou {xt]- and went on ravaging it." By 

v6( E^eX96vTe(; xcTpafii ^Bivovcoci xal "during the whole time" is meant, 

aYovTt^ Til]v T){xipav xaux'vjv during the whole time that this 

ndvxa t6v ^rpovov, ioi()aXov t( expedition lasted. That is, in my 

•trjv 'ETiiSotuplav xal ifii^ouv' 'Etci- judgement — they kept the 26th day 

Saupioi 8i Tou^ ^UfLfxdc^ou; iiztxa- of the antecedent month for a 

XoOvTO* u)v oi fxivTov jx^va itpo 6- whole fortnight or so— they called 

9aol9avxo, oi 8e xal c« {xtQoptav each successive day by the same 

x^« 'Eui8aupiot(; eXQovxe? Tjju^^aCov. name — they stopped the computed 

In explaining this passage, I march of time— the 27th was never 

venture to depart from the views admitted to have arrived. Dr. 

of all the commentators; with the Thirlwall translates it (Hist. Gr. 

less scruple, as it seems to me vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 331)— "they 

that even the best of them are began their march on a day which 

here embarrassed and unsatisfac- they had always been used to keep 

tory. holy." But the words on this con- 

The meaning which I give to struction introduce a new fact 
the words is the most strict and which has no visible bearing on 
literal possible — "The Argeians, the main affirmation of the sen- 
having set out on the 26th of the tence. 
month before Karneius, and keep- The meaning which I give may 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked another con- 
gress of deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose of discussing 



perhaps be called In question on 
the ground that such tampering 
v^ith the calendar is too absurd and 
childish to have been really com- 
mitted. Yet it is not more absurd 
than the two votes said to have 
been passed by the Athenian as- 
sembly (in 290 B.G.), who being in 
the month of Idunychiouj first 
passed a vote that that month 
should be the month Anthestd- 
rion— next that it should be the 
month Boddromion; in order that 
Demetrius Foliorkdtds might be 
initiated both in the lesser and 
greater mysteries of Ddmdt^r, 
both nearly at the same time. 
Demetrius, being about to quit 
Athens in the month Munychioui 
•went through both ceremonies 
■with little or no delay (Plutarch, 
Demetrius, c. 26). Compare also 
the speech ascribed to Alexander 
at the Granikus, directing a second 
month Artemisius to be substituted 
for the month Daesius (Plutarch| 
Alex. c. 16). 

Besides if we look to the con- 
duct of the Argeians themselves at 
a subsequent period (B.C. 889. Xe- 
nophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 2, 6; v. 1, 
29), we shall see them playing an 
analogous trick with the calendar 
in order to get the benefit of the 
sacred truce. When the Lacedee- 
monians invaded Argos, the Ar- 
geians despatched heralds with 
wreaths and the appropriate insig- 
nia, to warn them off on the 
ground of it being the period of 
the holy truce— though it really 
toaa not «o— ou^ S«ots xiQTjxot 
6xp^vo<, dXV Skots i|i.f)<kX- 
Xsiv|jiiXXotsvAaxc8ai|Ji6vtoi, 
TOTS uit d9epov T oi)c ft"^ vac— Ol 
Ss 'ApYsioi, inti lYvcuoav oO Suvt]96- 
(xevot xu)Xu8iv, lnt|ji'^av, <o a k t p 
sicbO^eoav, taTCfavwfjiivouc ouo xiq- 

VOL. VI. 
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On more than one occasion, this 
stratagem was successful : the La- 
cedaemonians did not dare to act 
in defiance of the summons of 
the heralds, who affirmed that 
it was the time of the truce, 
though in reality it was not so. 
At last the Spartan king Agesi- 
polis actually went both to Olym- 
pia and Delphi, to put the express 
question to those oracles, whether 
be was bound to accept the truce 
at any moment, right or wrong, 
when it might suit the convenience 
of the Argeians to bring it forward 
as a sham plea (bito^ipttv). The 
oracles both told him that he was 
under no obligation to submit to 
such a pretence: accordingly, he 
sent back the heralds, refusing to 
attend to their summons ; and in* 
vaded the Argeian territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in 
point, with this difference— that 
the Argeians, when they are in- 
vaders of Epidaurus, falsify the 
calendar in order to blot out the 
holy truce where it really ought 
to have come : whereas when they 
are the party invaded, they commit 
similar falsification in order to 
introduce the truce where it does 
not legitimately belong. I con* 
ceive, therefore, that such an ana- 
logous incident justifies the inter- 
;pretation which I have given of 
/ the passage now before us in Thuoy- 
didds. 

But even if I were unable to 
produce a ease so exactly paral- 
lel, I should still defend the 
interpretation. Looking to the 
state of the ancient Grecian calen- 
dars, the proceeding imputed 
to the Argeians ought not to be 
looked on as too preposterous and 
absurd for adoption — with the 
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propositions of peace: perhaps this may have been a point 

Congress at carried by Nikias at Athens, in spite of Al- 
for'peace— kibiadcs. What other deputies attended, we are 
the dis- not told : but Euphamidas, coming as envoy from 
prove**' Corinth, animadverted, even at the opening of 
abortive. the debates, upon the inconsi stency of assembling 

a peace congress while war was actually raging in tho 

same eyes as we should regard it Hermceua. How far the months of 

now. Argos agreed with those of Epi« 

With the exception of Athens, daurus or Sparta, we do not know, 
we do not know completely the nor have we any right to presumo 
calendar of a single other Grecian that they did agree. Nor is it by 
city: but we know that the months any means clear that every city in 
of all were lunar months, and that Greece had what may properly be 
the practice followed in regard to called a system of intercalation, 
intercalation, for the prevention of so correct as to keep the calendar 
inconvenient divergence between right without frequent arbitrary 
lunar and solar time, was different interferences. Even at Athens, it 
in each different city. Accordingly is not yet satisfactorily proved that 
the lunar month of one city did the Metonic calendar was ever 
not (except by accident) either be- actually received into civil use. 
gin or end at the same time as the Cicero, in describing the practice 
lunar month of another. M. Boeckh of the Sicilian Greeks about reckon- 
observes (ad Corp. Inscr. T. i. p. ing of time, characterises their in- 
734)— "Variorum populorum men- terferences for the purpose of cor- 
ses, qui sibi secundum legitimes recting the calendar as occasional 
annorum cardines respondent, non rather than systematic. Verrei 
quovisconveniunt anno, nisi cyclus took occasion from these inter- 
intercalationum utrique populo ferences to make a still more violent 
idem sit: sed ubi differunt cycli, change, by declaring the ides ot' 
bltero populo prius intercalante January to be the calends of Marcii 
mensem dum non intercalat alter, (Cicero, Verr. ii. 52, 129). 
eorum qui non intercalaruntmensis Now where a people are ac« 
certus cedit jam in eum mensem customed to get wrong in their 
alterorum qui preecedit ilium cui calendar, and to see occasional 
vulgo respondet certus iste mensis : interferences introduced by author- 
quod tamen negligere sclent chro- ity to set them right, the step 
nologi." Compare also the valu- which I here suppose the Argeians 
able Dissertation of K. F.Hermann, to have taken about the iuvasion 
Ueber die Griechische Monats- of Epidaurus will not appear ab- 
kunde. Getting. 1844, p. 21-27— surd and preposterous. The Argei- 
where all that is known about the ans would pretend that the re.nl 
Grecian names and arrangement of time for celebrating the festival of 
months is well brought together. Karneia had not yet arrived. On 

The names of the Argeian months that point, they were not bound 
we hardly know at all (see K. F. to follow the views of other Do- 
Hermann, p. 84-124): indeed the rian states — since there does not 
only single name resting on seem to have been any recognised 
positive proof, is that- of a.month authority for proclaiming the c 014- 
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Epidaurian territory. So much were the Athenian deputies 
struck with this observation, that they departed, persuaded 
the Argeians to retire from Epidaurus, and then came back 
to resume negotiations. Still however the pretensions of 
both parties were found irreconcileable, and the congress 
broke up ; upon which the Argeians again returned to renew 
their devastations in Epidaurus, while the Lacedaemonians, 
immediately on the expiration of the Karneian month, 
marched out again, as far as their border town of Karyse, 
but were again arrested and forced to return by unfavour- 
able border-sacrifices. Intimation of their out-march, how- 
ever, was transmitted to Athens; upon which Alkibiades, 
at the head of 1000 Athenian hoplites, was sent to join the 
Argeians. But before he arrived, the Lacedaemonian army 
had been already disbanded: so that his services were no 
longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages 
over one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at 
length evacuated it. * 

mencement of the Karneian trace, months of the Dorian cities in 

as the Eleians proclaimed the Sicily, among whom nevertheless 

Olympic, and the Corinthians the Kameius seems universal. See 

Istbmiao truce. In saying there- Franz, Comm. ad Corp. Inscript. 

fore that the 26th of the month Grsec. Ko. 6476, 6491, 6640. Part 

preceding Kameius should he re- xxxii. p. 640. 

peated, and that the 27th should The tricks played with the 
not he recognised as arriving for calendar at Rome, hy political au- 
a fortnight or three weeks, the thorities for party purposes, are 
Argeian government would only well known to every one. And 
he employing an expedient the like even in some states of Greece, the 
of which had heen hefore reeoxted course of the calendar was so un- 
to—though, in the case hefore us, certain as to serve as a proverbial 
it was employed for a fraudulent expression for inextricable con- 
purpose, fusion. See Hesychius— *E v Kdtp 
The Spartan month Hekatombeua tic Yjfxipa; *Ettl xuiv oox tuYvtba- 
appears to have corresponded with tcdv o68eU T^P o^^ev 4v K<q) tk tj 
the Attic month Hekatombseon— Tjp-^pS) S^i o&x ioTaaiv al i){xipat, 
the Spartan month following it, dXX' d>« Ixaatoi 8eXou9tv fiyouai.— 
KarneiuSj with the Attic month See also Aristoph. Nubes, 606. 
Metageitnion (Hermann, p. 112) — ' Thucyd. v. 66. xai 'AQ^jvalcov 
our months July and August; such auToi^ ^IXiot t()orjO'y]oav oicXiTai xal 
correspondence being hy no means 'AXxiPidSijc aTpoT^jyoc, ito96pLevo% 
exact or constant. Both Dr. Arnold tooc Aaxs8atf«.oviouc i^eoTpaxtuaQai* 
and GoUer speak of Hekatombeus xal ci>c ou&lv 2xi autwv iSst, dniiX- 
as if it were the Argeian month Qov. This is the reading which 
preceding Kameius ; but we only Portus, Bloomfleld, Didot, and 
know it as a Spartan month. Its Goller, either adopt or recommend ; 
name does not appear among the leaving out the particle &i whicin 
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The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end of 
September by a detachment of 300 Lacedaemonian hoplites 
under Agesippidas, sent by sea without the knowledge of 
the Athenians. Of this the Argeians preferred loud com- 
plaints at Athens. They had good reason to condemn the 
negligence of the Athenians as allies, for not having kept 
better naval watch at their neighbouring station of -2Egina, 
and for having allowed this enemy to enter the harbour of 
Epidaurus. fiut they took another ground of complaint 
somewhat remarkable. In the alliance between Athens, 
Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, it had been stipulated that 
neither of the four should suffer the passage of troops 
through its territory without the joint consent of all. Now 
Athenian ^^® ^^^ ^^^ accounted a part of the territory of 
lordship of Athens: so that the Athenians had violated this 
aifiancT*^* article of the treaty by permitting the Lacedse- 
between monians to send troops by sea to Epidaurus. 
Bparu con^ -^^ ^^® Argeiaus now required Athens, in com- 
tinues in pensation for this wrong, to carry back the 
isiQdirectiy Messenians and Helots from Kephallenia to 
violated by Pylus, and allow them to ravage Laconia. The 
both. Athenians, under the persuasion of Alkibiades, 

complied with their requisition; inscribing, at the foot of 
the pillar on which their alliance with Sparta stood re- 
corded, that the Lacedaemonians had not observed their 
oaths. Nevertheless they still abstained from formally 
throwing up their treaty with Lacedaemon, or breaking it 
in any other way. i The relations between Athens and 
Sparta thus remained, in name — peace and alliance — so far 
as concerns direct operations against each other's territory ; 
in reality — hostile action as well as hostile manoeuvring, 
against each other, as allies respectively of third parties. 

stands in the common text after clasively belongs to the preterite 

icu96(xevoi. or pluperfect tense, is powerfully 

If we do not adopt this reading, contradicted by the use of the word 

we must construe e^eoTpaTeuoSat i^eoTpaxeufxsvtov (ii. 7), the same 

(as Dr. Arnold and Poppo construe verb and the same tense — yet in a 

it) in the sense of "had already meaning contrary to that which he 

completed their expedition and re- assigns. 

turned home." But no authority It appears to me the less objec- 

is produced for patting such a tionable proceeding of the two, to 

meaning upon the verb £xarTpo(Tt6u> : dispense with the particle 6i. 

and the view of Br. Arnold, who ' Thucyd. v. 66. 
conceives that this meaning ex- 
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The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions 
on the Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, 
made in the winter an unavailing attempt to take the town 
itself by storm. Though there was no considerable action, 
but merely a succession of desultory attacks, in some of 
which the Epidaurians even had the advantage — yet they 
still suffered serious hardship, and pressed their case forcibly 
on the sympathy of Sparta. Thus importuned, and mortified 
as well as alarmed by the increasing defection or coldness 
which they now experienced throughout Peloponnesus — 
the Lacedaemonians determined, during the course of the 
ensuing summer, to put forth their strength vigorously, and 
win back their lost ground, i 

Towards the month of June (b.c. 418), they marched 
with their full force, freemen as well as Helots, b.o. 418. 
under King Agis, against Argos. The Tegeans inrasion of 
and other Arcadian allies joined them on the ^'fg®^^/ 
march, while their other allies near the Isthmus the Lace- 
— Boeotians,Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, dsemonians, 
Phliasians, &c. — were directed to assemble at and Co- ' 
Phlius. The number of these latter allies was rinthians. 
very considerable — for we hear of 5000 Boeotian hoplites, 
and 2000 Corinthian: the Boeotians had with them also 
5000 light-armed, 500 horsemen, and 500 foot-soldiers, who 
ran alongside of the horsemen. The numbers of the rest, 
or of Spartans themselves, we do not know; nor probably 
did Thucydides himself know: for we find him remarking 
elsewhere the impenetrable concealment of the Lacedae- 
monians on all public affairs, in reference to the numbers 
at the subsequent battle of Mantineia. Such muster of the 
Lacedaemonian alliance was no secret to the Argeians, who 
marching first to Mantineia, and there taking up the force 
of that city as well as 3000 Eleian hoplites who came to 
join them, met the Lacedaemonians m their march at 
Methydrium in Arcadia. The two armies being posted on 
opposite hills, the Argeians had resolved to attack Agis the 
next day, so as to prevent him from joining his allies at 
Phlius. But he eluded this separate encounter by decamping 
in the night, reached Phlius, and operated his junction in 
safety. We do not hear that there was in the Lacedae- 
monian army any commander of lochus, who, copying the 
unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the battle 

» ^hucyd. ▼. 67, 
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of Platflea, refused to obey the order of retreat before tho 
enemy, to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the 
fact that no similar incident occurred now, may be held to 
prove that the Lacedaemonians had acquired greater fami- 
liarity with the exigencies of actual warfare. 

As soon as the Lacedaemonian retreat was known in 
. the morning, the Argeians left their position 

of*fhe also, and marched with their allies, first to Argos 

invaders to itself — next, to Nemea, on the ordinary road 
ditterent from Corinth and Phlius to Argos, by which they 
lines of imagined that the invaders would approach. But 
Agis acted differently. Distributing his force 
into three divisions, he himself with the Lacedaemonians 
and Arcadians, taking a short, but very rugged and difiicult 
road, crossed the ridge of the mountains and descended 
straight into the plain near Ai*gos. The Corinthians, Pel- 
lenians, and Phliasians were directed to follow another 
mountain road, which entered the same plain upon a dif- 
ferent point: while the Boeotians, Corinthians, and Sikyo- 
nians followed the longer, more even, and more ordinary 
route, by Nemea. This route, though apparently frequented 
and convenient, led for a considerable distance along a 
iiarrow ravine called the Tretus, bounded on each side by 
mountains. The united army under Agis was much superior 
in number to the Argeians: but if all had marched in one 
line by the frequented route through the narrow Tretus, 
their superiority of number would have been of little use, 
whilst the Argeians would have had a position highly 
favourable to their defence. By dividing his force, and 
taking the mountain road with his own division, Agis got 
into the plain of Argos in the rear of the Argeian position 
at Nemea. He anticipated that when the Argeians saw him 
devastating their properties near the city, they would forth- 
with quit the advantageous ground near Nemea to come 
and attack him in the plain: the Boeotian division would 
thus find the road by Nemea and the Tretus open, and 
would be able to march without resistance into the plain 
of Argos,where their numerous cavalry would act with effect 
against the Argeians engaged in attacking Agis. This triple 
march was executed. Agis with his division, and the Co- 
rinthians with theirs, got across the mountains into the 
Argeian plain during the night; while the Argeians, ^ 

» Thucyd. v. 68. Oi Ik 'Apysioi Y^'i"''*'! ^i^^^i^^"^"' ^fxepa^ tJo/^ sx xij; 
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hearing at daybreak that he was near their city, ravaging 
Saminthus and other places, left their position at Nemea 
to come down to the plain and attack him. In their march 
they had a partial skirmish with the Corinthian division, 
which, having reached a high ground immediately above 
the Argeian plain, was found nearly in the road. But this 
affair was indecisive, and they soon found themselves in 
the plain near to Agis and the Lacedaemonians, who lay 
between them and tneir city. 

On both sides the armies were marshalled, and order 
taken for battle. But the situation of the Ar- Superior 
geians was in reality little less than desperate: idvan-*''* 
for while they had Agis and his division in their tageous 
front, the Cprinthian detachment was near thelnvade/s 
enough to take them in flank, and the Boeotians —danger of 
marching along the undefended road through Agfs^takes 
the Tretus would attack them in the rear. The upon him to 
Boeotian cavalry too would act with full effect f J^^gtf^e to 
upon them in the plain, since neither Argos, the Ar- 
Elis, nor Mantineia, seem to have possessed any ^ruhdraws** 
horsemen : a description of force which ought the army— 
to have been sent from Athens, though from facuo^'of 
some cause which does not appear, the Athenian the allies, 
contingent had not yet arrived. Nevertheless, in spite of a po- 
sition so very critical, both the Argeians and their allies were 
elate with confidence and impatient for battle; thinking 
only of the division of Agis immediately in their front 
which appearedto be enclosed between them and their 
city — and taking no heed to the other formidable enemies 
in their flank and rear. But the Argeian generals were 
better aware than their soldiers of the real danger: and 
just as the two armies were about to charge, Alkiphron, 
proxenus of the Lacedsemonians at Argos, accompanied 
Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of the Argeians, to a 
separate parley with Agis, without consultation or privity 
on the part of their own army. They exhorted Agis not 
to force on a battle, assuring him that the Argeians were 
ready both to give and receive equitable satisfaction, in all 
matters of complaint which the Lacedsemonians might urge 
against them — and to conclude a just peace for the future. 
: Agis, at once acquiescing in the proposal, granted them a 
truce of four months to accomplish what they had promised. 
He on his part also took tnis step without consulting 
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either his army or his allies, simply addressing a few 
words of confidential talk to one of the official Spartans 
near him. Immediately he gave the order for retreat, and 
the army, instead of being led to battle, was conducted out 
of the Argeian territory, through the Nemean road whereby 
the Boeotians had just been entering. But it required all 
the habitual discipline of Lacedaemonian soldiers to make 
them obey this order of the Spartan king, alike unexpected 
and unwelcome, i For the army were fully sensible both 
of the prodigious advantages of their position, and of the 
overwhelming strength of the invading force, so that all 
the three divisions were loud in their denunciations of 
Agis, and penetrated with shame at the thoughts of so dis- 
graceful a retreat. And when they all saw themselves in 
one united body at Nemea, previous to breaking up and 
going home, — so as to have before their eyes their own full 
numbers and the complete equipment of one of the finest 
Hellenic armies which had ever been assembled — the Ar- 
geian body of allies, before whom they were now retiring, 
appeared contemptible in the comparison, and they separ- 
ated with yet warmer and more universal indignation 
against the king who had betrayed their cause. 

On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame from 
Severe cen- the Spartan authorities than from his own army, 
Bure against for having thrown away so admirable an oppor- 
return° to ** tunity of subduing Argos. This was assuredly 
Sparta. j^o more than he deserved : but we read, with 

no small astonishment, that the Argeians and their allies 
on returning were even more exasperated against Thrasyl- 
lus,2 whom they accused of having traitorously thrown 
away a certain victory. They had indeed good ground, in 
the received practice, to censure him for having concluded 
a truce without taking the sense of the people. It was 
their custom, 6n returning from a march, to hold a public 
court-martial before entering the city, at a place called the 
Charadrus or winter torrent near the walls, for the purpose 
of adjudicating on offences and faults committed in the 
army. Such was their wrath on this occasion against Thra- 

* Thucyd. v. 60. Oi 5e Aaxe5ai- * Thucyd. v. 60. 'ApYeioi 6e xal 

^vioi xai ol ^'jfxfxayoi sTitovto |xsv aOtoi Iti ev itoXXtp itXiovi aitia tXyo* 

«n^ TjYKiTo 5ia Tov v6|xov, ev aiTia 5s too? 07ceioa|jL6vouc dveu too 

elyov xax' oXXt^Xoo; iioXX^ xov'Ayiv, ftXi^Oou;, &C. 
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Byllus, that they would scarcely be prevailed upon even to 
put him upon his trial, but began to stone him. He was 
forced to seek personal safety at the altar; upon which the 
soldiers tried him, and he was condemned to nave his prop- 
erty confiscated.^ 

Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian con«< 
tingent arrived, which probably ought to have Tardy 
come earlier: 1000 hoplites, with 300 horsemen, JJJIwadL 
under Laches and Nikostratus. Alkibiades Lachd8,&c.' 
came as ambassador, probably serving as a sol- J^^^g^j^^^n 
dier also among the horsemen. The Argeians, contingent 
notwithstanding their displeasure against Thra- ** "^dl?*"" 
syllus, nevertheless felt themselves pledged to ©f Athe-°" 
observe the truce which he had concluded, and 5jJ**?'» 
their magistrates accordingly desired the newly- Manti- ' 
arrived Athenians to depart. Nor was Alkibia- neia"8» and 
des even permitted to approach and address the ag^nst°\ho 
public assembly, until the Mantineian and Eleian Arcadian 
allies insisted that thus much at least should orcho- 
not be refused. An assembly was therefore con- menus, 
vened, in which these allies took part, along with the Ar- 
geians. Alkibiades contended strenuously that the recent 
truce with the Lacedaemonians was null and void; since it 
had been contracted without the privity of all the allies, 
distinctly at variance with the terms of the alliance. He 
therefore called upon them to resume military operations 
forthwith, in conjunction with the reinforcement now sea- 
sonably arrived. His speech so persuaded the assembly, 
that the Mantineians and Eleians consented at once to joiu 
him in an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orcho- 
menus ; the Argeians also, though at first reluctant, very 
speedily followed them thither. Orchomenus was a place 
important to acquire, not merely because its territory join- 
ed that of Mantineia on the northward, but because the 
Lacedaemonians had deposited therein the hostages which 
they had taken from Arcadian townships and villages as 
guarantee for fidelity. Its walls were however in bad con- 
dition, and its inhabitants, after a short resistance, capitu- 
lated. They agreed to become allies of Mantineia — to 
furnish hostages for faithful adhesion to such alliance — and 
to deliver up the hostages deposited with them by Sparta.*^ 

* Thucyd. ▼. CO. • Thucyd. v. 62. 
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Encouraged by first success^ the allies debated what 
Plans they should next undertake. The Eleians con- 

against tended strenuously for a march against Lepreum, 
Eleians re- while the Mantineians were anxious to attack 
turn home, their enemy and neighbour Tegea. The Argei- 
ans and Athenians preferred the latter — incomparably the 
more important enterprise of the two: but such was the 
disgust of the Eleians at the rejection of their proposition, 
that they abandoned the army altogether, and went home. 
Notwithstanding their desertion, however, the remaining 
allies continued together at Mantineia organizing their 
attack upon Tegea, in which city they had a strong favour- 
able party, who had actually laid their plans, and were on 
the point of proclaiming the revolt of the city from Sparta, * 
when the philo-Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves 
by despatching an urgent message to Sparta and receiving 
the most rapid succour. The Lacedaemonians, filled with 
indignation at the news of the surrender of Orchomenus, 
vented anew all their displeasure against Agis, whom they 
now threatened with the severe punishment of demolishing 
his house and fining him in the sum of 100,000 drachmae 
or about 272/3 Attic talents- He urgently entreated, that 
an opportunity might be afforded to him of redeeming by 
some brave deed the ill name which he had incurred: if he 
failed in doing so, then they might inflict upon him what 
penalty they chose. The penalty was accordingly with- 
drawn: but a restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, 
was now placed upon the authority of the king. It had been, 
before, a part of his prerogative to lead out the army single- 
handed and on his own authority; but a council of Ten 
was now named, without whose concurrence he was inter- 
dicted from exercising such power. 2 

To the great good fortune of Agis, the pressing mes- 
418 ^^S® ^^w arrived announcing imminent revolt 
' ' ' of Tegea — the most important ally of Sparta, 
Tegea—** and close upon her border. Such was the alarm 
Agis and occasioned by this news, that the whole military 
d»mon?ans population instantly started off to relieve the 
march to place, Agis at their head — the most rapid move- 
its rehet ment ever known to have been made by Lace- 
daemonian soldiers. 3 When they arrived at Orestheium in 

> Thucyd. v, 64. ?oov oox itfi- * Thucyd. v. 68. 
vTi]xsv, &e, ■ Thucyd, v, 64. ivxauQa Jfj {Jotq- 
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Arcadia in their way, perhaps hearing that the danger was 
somewhat less pressings they sent bacK to Sparta one-sixth 
part of the forces, for home defence — the oldest as well as 
the youngest men. The remainder marched forward to 
Tegea, where they were speedily joined by their Arcadian 
allies. They farther sent messages to the Corinthians and 
Boeotians, as well as to the Phokians and Lokrians, in- 
voking the immediate presence of these contingents in the 
territory of Mantineia. The arrival of such reinforcements 
however, even with all possible zeal on the part of the 
cities contributing, could not be looked for without some 
lapse of time; the rather, as it appears that they could not 
get into the territory of Mantineia except by passing 
through that of Argos i — which could not be safely attempt- 
ed until they had all formed a junction. Accordingly 
Agis, impatient to redeem his reputation, marched at once 
with the Lacedaemonians and the Arcadian allies present 
into the territory of Mantineia, and took up a position near 
the Herakleion or temple of Herakles,^ from whence he 
began to ravage the neighbouring lands. The Argeians 
and their allies presently came forth from Mantineia, plant- 
ed themselves near him, but on very rugged and imprac- 
ticable ground — and thus offered him battle. Nothing 
daunted by the difficulties of the position, he marshalled 
his army and led it up to attack them. His rashness on 
the present occasion might have produced as much mischief 
as his inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, 
had not an ancient Spartan called out to him that he was 
now merely proceeding "to heal mischief by mischief." So 
forcibly was Agis impressed either with this timely admo- 
nition, or by the closer view of the position which he had 
imdertaken to assault, that he suddenly halted the army, 
and gave orders for retreat — though actually within dis- 
tance, no greater than the cast of a javelm, from the 
enemy. 3 

Ozta Twv AaxeSat(«.ov(u>v Ylyverai a&<* jjiiaoo. 

Tu>v Tt xal Td>v ElXtbxtov navSiQfisl * The Lftoedsemonian kings ap- 
iEeia xal ola o&icu> icpdTspov. The pear to hare felt a sense of pro- 
outmarch of the Spartans just tection in encamping near a temple 
before the battle of Plateea (de- of HdrakUs, their heroic pro- 
scribed in Herodot. vii. 10) seems genitor (see Xenophon, Hellen. yii. 
however to have been quite as rapid 1, 81.) 

and instantaneous. * Thucyd. t. 66. See an ezcla- 

' Thucyd. r. 64. ^uvlxX^s f&p Sii mation by an old Spartan meu- 
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His march was now inteDded to draw the Argeians 
MftnoBurres away from the difficult ground which they 
hlit^* *® occupied. On the frontier between Mantineia 
bftttfe^o^^ and Tegea — both situated on a lofty but en- 
fftir ground, closed plain, drained only by katabothra or 
natural subterranean channels in the mountains — was 
situated a head of water, the regular efflux of which seems 
to have been kept up by joint operations of both cities for 
their mutual benefit. Thither Agis now conducted his 
army, for the purpose of turning the water towards the 
side of Mantineia, where it would occasion serious damage ; 
calculating that theMantineians and their allies would cer- 
tainly descend from their position to hinder it. No stra- 
tagem however was necessary to induce the latter to adopt 
this resolution. For so soon as they saw the Lacedaemo- 
nians, after advancing to the foot of the hiU, first suddenly 
halt---next retreat — and lastly disappear — their surprise 
was very great; and this surprise was soon converted into 
contemptuous confidence and impatience to pursue the 
flying enemy. The generals, not sharing such confidence, 
hesitated at first to quit their secure position: upon which 
the troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced them 
for treason in letting the Lacedsemonians quietly escape a 
second time, as they had before done near Argos. These 

generals would probably not be the same with those who 
ad incurred, a short time before, so much undeserved cen- 
sure for their convention with Agis : but the murmurs on 
the present occasion, hardly less unreasonable, drove them, 
not without considerable shame and confusion, to give orders 
for advance. They abandoned the hill, marched down into 
the plain so as to approach the Lacedsemonians, and em- 
ployed the next day in arranging themselves in good battle 
order, so as to be ready to fight at a moment's notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself 
Forward disappointed in his operations upon the water, 
march and He had either not done so much damage, or not 
position of sp^ead so much terror, as he had expected: and 
the Ar- he accordingly desisted, putting himself again 
geians. jj^ march to resume his position at the Hera- 
kleion, and supposing that his enemies still retained their 
position on the hill. But in the course of this march he 

tioned as productive of important consequences, at the moment wheu 
m battle was going to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. Til. 4, 25, 
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came suddenly upon theArgeian and allied army where he 
was not in the least prepared to see them. They were not 
only in tlie plain, but already drawn up in perfect order of 
battle. The Mantineians occupied the right wing, the post 
of honour, because the ground was in their territory: next 
to them stood their dependent Arcadian allies : then the 
chosen Thousand-regiment of Argos, citizens of wealth and 
family trained in arms at the cost of the state: alongside 
of them, the remaining Argeian hoplites with their de- 
pendent allies of KleonsB and Ornese: last of all, on the 
J eft wing, stood the Athenians, their hoplites as well as 
their horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his 
army beheld this unexpected apparition. To any other 
Greeks than Lacedaemonians, the sudden presentation of a 
formidable enemy would have occasioned a ^^^ j^^^^ 
feeling of dismay from which they would have dfiemonians 
found it difficult to recover; and even the Lace- ^'^^g^J'* 
dsemonians, on this occasion, underwent a mo- their 
mentary shock unparalleled in their previous sadden and 
experience, i But they now felt the full advan- mation into 
tage of their rigorous training and habit of battle 
military obedience, as well as of that subordina- 
tion of officers which was peculiar to themselves in Greece. 
In other Grecian armies orders were proclaimed to the 
troops in a loud voice by a herald, who received them 
personally from the general: each taxis or company, indeed, 
had its own taxiarch, but the latter did not receive his 
orders separately from the general, and seems to have had 
no personal responsibility for the execution of them by his 
soldiers. Subordinate and responsible military authority 
was not recognised. Among the Lacedaemonians, on the 
contrary, there was a regular gradation of military and 
responsible authority — "commanders of commanders" — 
each of whom had his special duty in ensuring the execution 
of orders. 2 Every order emanated from the Spartan king 

* Thncyd. y. 66. |ji&XioTa 6ri Aa- tcov ciol, xal t6 inifjieXic tou 8pu>- 

xeSaiiAovioi, ec h 8(a^|Av12vto, ivtoOTcp |i.ivou noXXot^ irpoai^xei. 

T(p xaipcp c^sicXaY^^^^' ^^^ Pp^X^^^^ Xenophon, De Repnbl. Laced. 

Yop jxeXXi^jetoc fj itopaoxtOTj aoToi« xi. 6. Al napa-fUifaX (uanep itizb xtq- 

i^i^-iiTOf Ac. puxoc 5it6 too evcojAOTdpyou X6Y«p 5t)- 

> Thucyd. t. 66. S^cS^v Y^P "^^ Xoovtoi: compare xi. 8. tij) evu>|AO- 

itav, 7iX»)v 6XIyoo, t6 aTp«T6itt6ov fop^r^ napfCftiaxaa. »U fx4TU>R0v it«p* 

Tu>v Aaxt6at|Aovtu>v dip^^ov'tc spx^v- &oictSa xaOlaTaoQat, Ac 
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when he was present^ and was given to the Polemarchs 
OradAtion (each commanding a Mora, the largest military'* 
^id^r on^ ^vision), who intimated it to the Lochagi, or 
■ibiiity pe- colonels of the respective Lochi. These again 
th^ l' *^ ^^® command to each Pentekonter, or captain 
monian of a Pontekosty; lastly, he to the Enomotarch, 
army. «^ho Commanded the lowest suhdivision called 

an Enomoty. The soldier thus received no immediate 
orders except from the Enomotarch, who was in the first 
instance responsible for his Enomoty; but the Pentekonter 
and the Lochage were responsible also each for his larger 
division ; the pentekosty including four enomoties, and the 
lochus four pentekosties — at least so the numbers stood on 
this occasion. All the various military manoeuvres were 
familiar to the Lacedaemonians from their unremitting 
drill, so that their armies enjoyed the advantage of readier 
obedience along with more systematic command. Accord- 
ingly, though thus taken by surprise, and called on now for 
the first time in their lives to form in the presence of an 
enemy, they only manifested the greater promptitude ^ and 
anxious haste in obeying the orders of Agis, transmitted 
through the regular series of officers. The battle array 
was attained, with regularity as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedaemonian line belonged 
Lacedsemo- hy ancient privilege to the Skiritge; mount- 
nian line ; aiueers of the border district of Laconia skirt- 
post of the ^^S ^^® Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly east of 
Skirit8B on the Eurotas near its earliest and highest course, 
the left. These men, originally Arcadians, now consti- 
tuted a variety of Laconian Perioeki, with peculiar duties 
as well as peculiar privileges. Numbered among the 
bravest and most active men in Peloponnesus, they ge- 
nerally formed the vanguard in an advancing march; and 
the Spartans stand accused of having exposed them to 
danger as well as toil with unbecoming recklessness. 2 Next 
to the Skiritae, who were 600 in number, stood the enfran- 
chised Helots, recently returned from serving withBrasidas 
in Thrace, and the Neodamodes, both probably summoned 
home from Lepreum, where we were told before that they 

• Thucyd. v. 66. »606« bitb citoo- jxov, Ac. 

8^c xa9i<TTavT0 e« xdafiiov tov * Xenophon, Cyrop. iy. 2, 1: see 

iauTu>v, 'Ayi^oc tou (iaaiXeux Diodor. xv. c. 32; Xenophon, Bep. 

ixaoxa s^7jYO'<>fiivou xaxd tov v6- Laced, xiii. 6. 




armies. 
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had been planted. After them, in the centre of the entire 
line^ came the Lacedsemonian lochi, seven in number, with 
the Arcadian dependent allies, Hersean and Msenalian, near 
them. Lastly, in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with 
a small division of Lacedaemonians occupying the extreme 
right, as the post of honour. On eacn flank there were 
some Lacedsemonian horsemen. ^ 

Thucydides, with a frankness which enhances the valua 
of his testimony wherever he gives it positively, ^ ^ . 
informs us that he cannot pretend to set down numbers of 
the number of either army. It is evident that ^^^^. 
this silence is not for want of havmg inquired — 
but none of the answers which he received appeared to him 
trustworthy: the extreme secrecy ofLacedflemonian politics 
admitted of no certainty about tkeir numbers, while the 
empty numerical boasts of other Greeks served only to 
mislead. In the absence of assured information about 
aggregate number, the historian gives us some general 
information accessible to every inquirer, and some facta 
visible to a spectator. From his language it is conjectured; 
with some probability, by Dr. Thirlwall and others, that 
he was himself present at the battle, though in what capacity, 
we cannot determine, as he was an exile from his country. 
First he states that the Lacedsemonian army appeared more 
numerous than that of the enemv. Next he tells us, that 
independent of the Skiritse on the left, who were 600 in 
number — the remaining Lacedsemonian front, to the ex- 
tremity of their right wing, consisted of 448 men; each 
enomoty having four men in front. In respect to depth, 
the different enomoties were not all equal; but for the 
most part, the files were eight deep. There were seven 
lochi in all (apart from the Skiritse); each lochus comprised 
four pentekosties — each pentekosty contained four enomo- 
ties. 2 Multiplying 448 by 8, and adding the 600 Skiritse, 

< Thucyd. r. 67. of » definite (not always the same) 

* Very little can be made out number of Pentekosties. The Mora 

respecting the structure of the appears to have been a still larger 

Lacedsemonian army. We know division, consisting of so many 

that the En6moty was the element- Lochi (according to Xenophon, 

ary division— the military unit: of four Lochi): but Thucydidfia 

that the Pentekosty was com- speaks as if he knew no division 

posed of a definite (not always larger than the Lochus. 

the same) number of Endmoties : Beyond this very slender infor- 

tbat the Lochus also wa« composed mation, there seemii no otLer facik 
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this would make a total of 4184 hoplites, besides a few 
horsemen on each flank. Respecting light-armed, nothing 
is said. I have no confidence in such an estimate — hut the 
total is smaller than we should have expected, considering 
that theLacedsBmonians had marched out from Sparta with 
their entire force on a pressing emergency, and that they 
had only sent home one-sixth of their total, their oldest 
and youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian 
Preiimi- side made any attempt to charge while the 
na'y Lacedaemonian battle-array was yet incomplete, 

to the It was necessary for them, according to Grecian 

soldiers. practice, to wind up the courage of their troops 

certainly establislied about the depth of the Endmoty is of ooorsa 

Lacedeemonian military distribu- determined, without reference to 

tion. Nor ought we reasonably to the discretion of any one. These 

iexpect to find that these words two assertions appear distinctly 

Endmoty, PenttTcosiy^ LoehuSj Ao. contradictory; unless we suppose 

indicate any fixed number of men: (what seems very difficult to be- 

our own names regiment, company, lieve) that the Lochage might make 

troopf brigade, division, Ac. are all one or two of the four files of the 

more or less indefinite as to posit- same En6moty deeper than the 

Sye numbers and proportion to rest. Dobree proposes, as a means 

each other. of removing this difficulty, to 

That which was peculiar to the expunge some words from the text, 

liacedaemoniandrill, was, the teach- One cannot have confidence, how* 

ing a small number of men like ever, in the conjecture, 

an Enftmoty (25, 32, 86 men, as we Another solution has been sug- 

sometimes find it), to perform its gested, viz. that each lochagus had 

evolutions under the command of the power of dividing his locbus 

its Endmotarch. When this was into more or fewer endmoties as 

once secured, it is probable that he chose, only under the obligation 

the combination of these element- that four men should constitute 

ery divisions was left to be deter- the front rank of each endmoty: 

mined in every case by circum- the depth would {hen of course be 

stances. the variable item. I incline to be- 

Thucydidds states several distinct lieve that this is what Thucydidds 

facts. 1. Each Endmoty had four here means to indicate. When he 

men in front. 2. Each Endmoty says, therefore, that there were 

varied in depth, according as every four pentekosties in each lochus, 

lochagus chose. 3. Each lochus and four endmoties in each pente- 

had four pentekosties, and each kosty— we must suppose him to 

pentekosty four endmoties.— Now allude to the army as it marched 

Dobree asks, with much reason, out from Sparta; and to intimate, 

how these assertions are to be by the words which follow, that 

reconcUed ? Given the number of each lochagus had the power of 

men in front, and the number of modifying that distribution in r«- 

'^n^moties in each Lochus— the gard to bis own lochus, when the 
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by some words of exhortation and encouragement; and 
before these were finished, the Lacedaemonians may prob- 
ably have attained their order. The Mantineian officers 
reminded their countrymen that the coming battle would 
decide whether Mantineia should continue to be a free and 
imperial city, with Arcadian dependencies of her own, as 
she now was — or should again be degraded into a depend- 
ency of Lacedsemon. The Argeian leaders dwelt upon 
the opportunity which Argos now had of recovering her 
lost ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of revenging herself 
upon her worst enemy and neighbour. The Athenian 
troops were exhorted to show themselves worthy of the 
many brave allies with whom they were now associated, 
as well as to protect their own territory and empire by 
vanquishing their enemy in Peloponnesus. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lacedaemonian 
character, that to them no similar words of encouragement 
were addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. "They 
knew (says the historian *) that long practice beforehand, 
in the business of war, was a better preservative than fine 
speeches on the spur of the moment." As among pro- 
fessional soldiers, bravery was assumed as a thing of course, 
without any special exhortation: but mutual suggestions 
were heard among them with a view to get their order of 
battle and position perfect, -which at first it probably was 
not, from the sudden and hurried manner in which they 
had been constrained to form. Moreover various war- 
songs, perhaps those of Tyrtaeus, were chanted in the ranks. 
At length the word was given to attack: the numerous 
pipers in attendance (an hereditary caste at Sparta) began 
to play, while the slow, solemn, and equable march of the 
troops adjusted itself to the time given by these instru- 
ments without any break or wavering in the line. A 
striking contrast to this deliberate pace was presented by 
the enemy; who having no pipers or other musical instru- 
ments, rushed forward to the charge with a step vehement 

order of battle was about to be (iixwv v6(<.u>v iv ocplatv aOroic £v 

formed. This, at any rate, seems TjirioTavio Tvjv icapaxiXtuaiv T'^c 

the least unsatisfactory solution of (ivi^(a7)c djaSot^ ouaiv iicoiouvTo, tl86- 

ihe difficulty. ttz Sp7U>v ix noXXou (jicXiTVjv fcXslu> 

• Thucyd. v. 69. A«xE8«ipi4v»oi 6« atb^ouaav ij Xdytov 6i iXijou xoXu)« 

xaO' ixaoToo? te xai (ittio tu>v noXe- ptlWvTU)v nopalvsffiv. 

VOL. VI. Ik 
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and even furious, ^ fresh from the exhortations just address- 
ed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, 
Battle of when coming into conflict, to march not exactly 
Mftntinei*. straight forward, but somewhat aslant towards 
the right. The soldiers on the extreme right of both 
armies set the example of such inclination, in order to 
avoid exposing their own unshielded side; while for the 
same reason every man alons the line took care to keep 
close to the shield of his right hand neighbour. We see 
from hence that, with equal numbers, the right was not 
merely the post of honour, but also of comparative safety. 
So it proved on the present occasion; even the Lacedae- 
monian discipline being noway exempt from this cause of 
disturbance. Though the Lacedaemonian front, from their 
superior numbers, was more extended than that of the 
enemy, still their right files did not think themselves safe 
without slanting still farther to the right, and thus out- 
flanked very greatly the Athenians on the opposite left 
wing; while on the opposite side the Mantineians who 
formed the right wing, from the same disposition to keep 
the left shoulder forward, outflanked, though not in so great 
a degree, the Skiritse and Brasideians on the Lacedae- 
monian left. King Agis, whose post was with the Lochi 
in the centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his 
left would be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even in 
the rear. Accordingly he thought it necessary to alter 
his dispositions even at this critical moment, which he 
relied upon being able to accomplish through the exact 
discipline, practised evolutions, and slow march of his 
soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger 
would have been to bring round a division from the extreme 
right, where it could well be spared, to the extreme left 
against the advancing Mantineians. But the ancient 
privilege of the Skiritae, who always fought by themselves 
on the extreme left, forbade such an order. 2 Accordingly, 



* Thucyd. y. 70. 'ApYtioi |x4v xol ^ to^k, 5rep (piXei Tot lASfdXa axp 
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Agis gave signal to the Brasideians and Skiritae to make 
a flank movement on the left so as to get on j^i^^^^ ^ 
equal front with the Mantineians; while in order ordered by 
to fill up the vacancy thus created in his line, A^j®- °V^® 
he sent orders to the two polemarchs Aristokles fore the 
and Hipponoidas, who had their Lochi on the battle: Ws 
extreme right of the line, to move to the rear obeyed. His 
and take post on the right of the Brasideians, ^®^* ^^"8 " 
so as again to close up the line. But these two 
polemarchs, who had the safest and most victorious place 
in the line, chose to keep it, disobeying his express orders: 
so that Agis, when he saw that they did not move, was 
forced to send a second order countermanding the flank 
movement of the Skiritae, and directing them to fall in upon 
the centre, back into their former place. But it had now 
become too late to execute this second command before 
the hostile armies closed: and theSkiritee and Brasideians 
were thus assailed while in disorder and cut off from their 
own centre. The Mantineians, finding them in this con- 
dition, defeated and drove them back; while the chosen 
Thousand of Argos, breaking^ in by the vacant space be- 
tween the Brasideians and the Lacedaemonian centre, took 
them on the* right flank and completed their discomfiture. 
They were routed and pursued even to the Lacedaemonian 
l^aggage- waggons in the rear; some of the elder troops 
who guarded the waggons being slain, and the whole 
Lacedaemonian left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their comrades, 
thinking only of what was immediately before Complete 
them, wasted thus a precious time when their «Jt»mate 
aid was urgently needed elsewhere. Matters theLaced»- 
passed very differently on the Lacedaemonian monians. 
centre and right; where Agig, with his body-guard of 
300 chosen youths called Hippeis, and with the Spartan 
Lochi, found himself in front conflict with the centre and 
left of the enemy; — With the Argeians, their elderly troops 
and the so-called Five Lochi— with the Kleonaeans and 

The strong and precise language, than elsewhere. And it is essential 
which Thucydid^s here uses, shows to take notice of the circamstance, 
that this was a privilege pointedly in order to appreciate the general- 
noted and much esteemed: among ship of Agis, which. bias been rather 
the Lacedeemonians, especially^ b^rdly criticised* 
ancient routine was more valued 
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Orneates, dependent allies of Argos — and with the Athe- 
nians. Over all these troops they were completely victorious, 
after a short resistance — indeed on some points with no 
resistance at all. So formidahle was the aspect and name 
of the Lacedaemonians, that the opposing troops gave way 
without crossing spears, and even with a panic so headlong, 
that they trod down each other in anxiety to escape. ^ 

1 Thncyd. t. 72. (01 Aaxe8ai(iL6vtot as well construed (as Poppo^s note 

Tooc 'Ap7eiouc) 'E'^perpav, ouSs tc thereupon suggests) without any 

^eipac Tou« icoXXovc &ico|xtivavTac, such supposed exceptional sense of 

dXX', u>« tic^eaav oi AaxtSai|x6viot, the words. 

tu9uc ivSovrac, xal c9tIv o&c xal Now it seems tome quite possible 

xotTaitoTTj9ivTa<;, xou jxif) (pO jjvak tijv to construe the words too |X7) <pO:^vai 

i7xaTdX7)'|>iv. hero in their regular and legitimate 

The last words of this sentence sense ofSvexa too or coftsilium. 

present a difficulty which has per- But first an error must be cleared 

plexed all the commentators, and up which pervades the view of 

which none of them have yet satis- most of the commentators. They 

factorily cleared up. supposed that those Argeians, who 

They all admit that the ex- are here affirmed to have been 
pressions, too, too fxVj, preceding *^trodden under foot^^ were so trod- 
the infinitive mood as here, signify den down by the LacedoBtnoniana 
design or purpose; Svexa being in their advance. But this is in 
understood. But none of them can every way improbable. The Lace- 
construe the sentence satisfactorily dsemonians were particularly slow 
with this meaning: accordingly in their motionsj regular in their 
they here ascribe to the words a ranks, and backward as to pursuit 
different and exceptional meaning, —qualities which are dwelt upon 
See the notes of Poppo, Goller, by Thucydidfes in regard to this 
and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the very battle. They were not all 
views of other critics are cited and likely to overtake such terrified 
discussed. men as were only anxious to run 

Some say that too }xtj in this away: moreover, if they did over- 
place means the same as u>3ts (xi^ : take them, they would spear them, 
others affirm, that it is identical — not trample them under foot, 
with Sid TO (XT) or with T<f> H-i^* To be trampled under foot, though 
"Formula too, too [jltj (say Bauer possibleenoughfrom the numerous 
and Goller), plerumque consilium Persian cavalry (Herodot. vii. 173; 
significat: interdum effecfum (t. e. Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 12), is not 
tojTe (jL-^); hie causam indicat (i. e. the treatment which defeated sol- 
8id TO (XT), or Tqj jAii)." But I agree diers meet with from victorious 
with Dr. Arnold in thinking that hostile infantry in the field, espe- 
the last of these three alleged cially Lacedsemonian infantry. But 
meanings is wholly unauthorised ; it is precisely the treatment which 
while the second (which is adopted they meet with, if they be in one 
by Dr. Arnold himself) is sustained of the hinder ranks^ from their 
only by feeble and dubious evid- own panic-stricken comrades in the 
ence— for the passage of Thucydi- front rank, who find the enemy 
dds (ii. 4. Tou (XT) cx(psuif^^^) ^^^7 he closing upon them, and rush back 
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While thus defeated in front, they were taken in flank by 
the Tegeans and Lacedaemonians on the right of Agis' 

madly to get away from him. Of the sense. In my judgement, ttjv 

course it was the Argeians in the ty^^'^^^TJ'^v ^^ here the accusative 

front rank who were seized with case coming before (p9^vai and 

the most violent panic, and who forming the subject of it. The 

thus fell back upon their own words will thus read (Ivexa) tou 

comrades in the rear ranks, over- ttjv itxaTdXrj'J/iv jat) 99^vai (titeXQou- 

thro wing and treading them down aav auTou) — "iu order that the 

to secure their own escape. It seems actual grasp of the Lacedsemonians 

quite plain that it was the Argeians might not be beforehand in coming 

in front (not the Lacedaemonians) upon them" — "might not come upon 

who trod down their comrades in them too soon," i. e. ''sooner than 

the rear (there were probably six they could get away." And since 

or eight men in every file) in order the word ey^'^^XTj'^t^ is an abstract 

to escape themselves before the active substantive, so, in order to 

Lacedsemonians should be upon get at the real meaning here^ we 

them: compare Xenophon, Helle- may substitute the concrete words 

nio. iv. 4, 11 ; (Economic, viii. 5. with which it correlates—*, c. touc 

There are therefore in the whole Aaxs6ai}xoviouc ifxaTaXafiivTa^ — 
scene which Thucydidds describesj subject as well as attribute— for 
three distinct subjects— 1. The Lace« the active participle is here ea- 
dtemonians. 2. The A rgeian soldiers sentially involved, 
who were trodden down. S. Other The sentence would then read, 
Argeian soldiers who trod them supposing the ellipsis filled up and 
down in order to get away them- the meaning expressed in full and 
selves. — Out of these three he only concrete words — laxiv oii« xal xaxa- 
specifies the first two ; but the third natTjOsvia^ utc' dXXi^Xu)v <psuY6vTu>v 
is present to his mind, and is im- (or [)taCo|xivu>v), Svexa tou tooc As- 
plied in his narrative just as much x£Sai[xovtou< jxt] 98^vat eyxaTaXafiov- 
as if he had written xaxaicdTTjOevTocc Ta« aurouc (to6« 9s6]fovTotO: "As 
utc' dXXu>v or On' dXX'^Xwv, as in soon as the Lacedsemonians ap- 
Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 11. proached near, the Argeians gave 

Now it is to this third subject, way at once, without staying for 
implied in the narrative but not hand-combat; and some were even 
formally specified (». e. those Ar- trodden down by each other, or 
geians who trod down their com- by their own comrades running 
rades in order to get away them- away in order that the Lacedssmo- 
selves) — or rather to the second nians might not be beforehand in 
and third conjointly and confusedly catching them sooner than they 
—that the design or purpose {con- could escape." 
siliuni) in the words tou |A7) (pO'^vai Construing in this way the sen- 
refers, tence as it now stands, we have tou 

Farther, the commentators all |a7) <p9'^vai used in its regular and 

construe tou (jit) (pftijvai tt]v ifxa-za- legitimate sense of purpose or con- 

Xr/^iv, aa if the last word were an silium. We have moreover a plain 

accusative case coming after (pB'^vai and natural state of facts, in full 

and governed by it. But there is keeping with the general narrative, 

also another construction, equally Nor is there any violence put upon 

good Greek, and much better for the words. Nothing more is doxi^ 
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aimy, and the Athenians here incurred serious hazard of 
heinff all cut to pieces, had they not heen effectively aided 
hy their own cavalry close at hand. Moreover Agis, having 
decidedly beaten and driven them back, was less anxious 
to pursue them than to return to the rescue of his own 
defeated left wing; so that even the Athenians, who were 
exposed both in flank and front, were enabled to effect 
their retreat in safety. The Mantineians and the Argeian 
Thousand, though victorious on their part of the line, yet 
seeing the remainder of their army in disorderly flight, had 
little disposition to renew the combat against Agis and the 
conquermg Lacedaemonians. They sought only to effect 
their retreat, which however could not be done without 
severe lossi especially on the part of the Mantineians — 
and which Agis might have prevented altogether, had not 
the Lacedaemonian system, enforced on this occasion by 
the counsels of an ancient Spartan named Pharax, enjoined 
abstinence from prolonged pursuit against a defeated 
enemy, i There fell in this battle 700 men of the Argeian?, 
Kleonaeans, and Orneates; 200 Athenians, together with 
both the generals Laches and Kikostratus; and 200 Man- 
tineians. The loss of the Lacedaemonians, though never 
certainly known, from the habitual secrecy of their public 
proceedings, was estimated at about 300 men. They strip- 
ped the enemy's dead, spreading out to view the arms thus 
acquired, and selecting some for a trophy; then picked up 
their own dead and carried them away for burial at Tegea, 

f ranting the customary burial- truce to the defeated enemy, 
^leistoanax, the other Spartan king, had advanced as far 
as Tegea with a reinforcement composed of the elder and 
younger citizens ; but on hearing of the victory, he returned 
home. 2 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought 
Q . in the month of June 418 b.c. Its effect through- 

effects of out Greece was prodigious. The numbers en- 
the victory ga^ed on both sides were very considerable for 
ifshfug* fhe a Grecian army of that day, though seemingly 
reputation not 80 large as at the battle of Delium five years 
par a. jj^fQ^g. ^jjg number and grandeur of the states 

than to expand a very elliptical as the chief difficulty, of an ex- 
sentence, aud to fill up that entire positor of Thucydid&s. 
sentence which was present to the ' Thucyd. v. 73; Diodor. xii. 70. 
writer's own mind. To do this * Thucyd. v. 73. 
properly is the chief duty^ as well 
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whose troops were engaged was however greater than at 
Delium. iout what gave peculiar value to the battle was, 
that it wiped off at once the pre-existing stain upon the 
honour of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, disappoint- 
ing all previous expectation, had drawn upon her the im- 
putation of something like cowardice; and there were other 
proceedings which, with far better reason, caused her to 
be stigmatised as stupid and backward. But the victory 
of Mantineia silenced all such disparaging criticism, and 
replaced Sparta in her old position of military pre-eminence 
before the eyes of Greece. It worked so much the more 
powerfully because it was entirely the fruit of* Lacedaemo- 
nian courage, with little aid from that peculiar skill and 
tactics, which was generally seen concomitant, but had in 
the present case been found comparatively wanting. The 
manoeuvre of Agis, in itself not ill-conceived, for the pur- 
pose of extending his left wing, had failed through the 
disobedience of the two refractory polemarchs: but in such 
a case the shame of failure falls more or less upon all parties 
concerned; nor could either general or soldiers be con- 
sidered to have displayed at Mantineia any of that profession- 
al aptitude which caused the Lacedaemonians to be styled 
"artists in warlike affairs." So much the more conspicuously 
did Lacedaemonian courage stand out to view. After the 
left wing had been broken, and when the Argeian Thousand 
had penetrated into the vacant space between the left and 
centre, so that they might have taken the centre in flank, 
and ought to have done so had they been well-advised — 
the troops in the centre, instead of being daunted as most 
Grecian soldiers would have been, had marched forward 
against the enemies in their front, and gained a complete 
victory. The consequences of the battle were thus immense 
in re-establishing the reputation of the Lacedaemonians, 
and in exalting them again to their ancient dignity of chiefs 
of Peloponnesus, i 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, 
Aristokles and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had well- 
nigh caused the ruin of the army, were tried and condemn- 
ed to banishment as cowards on their return to Sparta. 2 

' Thucyd. v. 76. Kotl Tijv Oko tu)v t» xol PpaSoTijxa, 4vl Ipjcp To6T(p 

*£XXi^vu>v TOTt int<ptpo(jiiv'y]v aWiav diceXuaavto* tOy^ (<.iv, u>c i86xouv, 

EC xt (jiaXaxiav fiia ti]v vt t^ vigacp xaxiC4|xtvoi| Ty(C]A{) Si, ol autol itl 

Cujx<popav, xai ec xfjv fiXXtjv df)ouXlav Cvt*?. * Thucyd. y» 1*L. 
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Looking at the battle from the point of view of the 

Operations ^^^^^ 8^^®? ^® °^y remark that the defeat was 
of Ar- greatly occasioned b^ the selfish caprice of the 

SieUni Eleians in withdrawing their 3000 men imme- 
Ac, near diately before the battle, because the other allies, 
Epidaurus. ingtead of marching against Lepreum, preferred 
to attempt the far more important town of Tegea: an ad- 
ditional illustration of the remark of Perikles at the begin- 
ning of the war, that numerous and equal allies could 
never be kept in harmonious co-operation, i Shortly after 
the defeat, the 3000 Eleians came back to the aid of Man- 
tineia — probably reletting their previous untoward de* 

Sarture — together with a reinforcement of 1000 Athenians, 
[oreover, the Kameian month began — a season which the 
Lacedaemonians kept rigidly holy; even despatching mes* 
sengers to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, 
whom they had invoked prior to the late battle 2 — and 
remaining themselves within their own territory, so that 
the field was for the moment left clear for the operations 
of a defeated enemy. Accordingly, the Epidaurians, though 
they had made an inroad into the territory of Argos 
during the absence of the Argeian main force at the time of 
the late battle, and had gained a partial success — now 
found their own territory overrun by the united Eleians, 
Mantineians, and Athenians, who were bold enough even 
to commence a wall of circumvallation round the town of 
Epidaurus itself. The entire work was distributed between 
them to be accomplished: but the superior activity and 
perseverance of the Athenians were here displayed in a 
conspicuous manner. For while the portion of work com- 
mitted to them (the fortification of the cape on which the 
Heraeum or temple of Here was situated) was indefatigably 
prosecuted and speedily brought to completion — their 
allies, both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks 
respectively allotted to them, in impatience and disgust. 
The idea of circumvallation being for this reason relinquish- 
ed, a joint garrison was left in the new fort at Cape He- 
raeum, after which the allies evacuated the Epidaurian ter- 
ritory. ^ 

So far the Lacedaemonians appeared to have derived 
little positive benefit from their late victory: but the 

« Tbucyd. i. 141. « Thucyd. ▼. 76. 
• Thucyd, ▼. 76, 
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fruits of it were soon manifested in the very centre of their 
enemy's force — at Argos. A material change p^^j.^j j 
had taken place since the hattle in the poli- change at 
tical tendencies of that city. There had been ^'^°*» ^^ 
within it always an opposition party — -philo-La- of the battle 
conian and anti-democratical : and the effect of the f/ ^*»- 
defeat at Mantineia had been to strengthen this 
party as much as it depressed their opponents. The demo- 
cratical leaders — who, in conjunction with Athens and Alki- 
biades, had aspired to maintain an ascendency in Pelopon- 
nesus hostile and equal, if not superior, to Sparta — now 
found their calculations overthrown and exchanged for the 
discouraging necessities of self-defence against a victorious 
enemy. And while these leaders thus lost general influence 
by so complete a defeat of their foreign policy, the ordinary 
democratical soldiers of Argos brought back with them 
from the field of Mantineia, nothing but humiliation and 
terror of the Lacedaemonian arms. But the chosen Argeian 
Thousand-regiment returned with very different feelings. 
Victorious over the left wing of their enemies, they had 
not been seriously obstructed in their retreat even by the 
Lacedaemonian centre. They had thus reaped positive 
glory, 1 and doubtless felt contempt for their beaten fellow- 
citizens. Now it has been already mentioned that these 
Thousand were men of rich families, and the best military 
age, set apart by the Argeian democracy to receive per- 
manent training at the public expense, just at a time when 
the ambitious views of Argos first began to dawn, after the 
peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely to become or 
continue the imperial state ofPeloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently 
consulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce 
in the democratical government. But when the defeat of 
Mantineia reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her 
upon the defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance 

■ Aristotle (Politic, y. 4, 9) ex- An example of contempt enters 

pressly notices the credit gained tained by victorioas troops over 

by the oligarchical force of Argos defeated fellow-countrymen, is 

in the battle of Mantineia, as one mentioned by Xenophon in the 

main cause of the subsequent re- Athenian army under Alkibiadfta 

volution— notwithstanding that the and Thrasyllus, in one of the later 

Argeians generally were beaten— years of the Peloponnesian war: 

Oi -jfvtupifxoi tu5oxi|AiQaavTsc see Xenophon, Hellen. i. 2i. 15-17. 
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their natural oligarchical sentiments, so that they became 
decided opponents of the democratical government in its 
distress. The oligarchical party in Argos, thus encouraged 
and reinforced, entered into a conspiracy with the LiaceosB- 
monians to bring the city into alliance with Sparta as well 
as to overthrow the democracy. » 

As the first step towards the execution of this scheme, 
oiigar- the Lacedaemonians, about the end of September, 
chicai con- marched out their full forces as far as Tecrea. 
the thus threatening mvasion, and mspiring terror 

M*^me*n°t^it ^* Argos. From Tegea they sent forward as 
Afgo8t°in* envoy Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at 
with*the Sparta, with two alternative propositions: one 
Lacedsmo- for peace, which he was instructed to tender 
nians. and prevail upon the Argeians to accept, if he 

could; another, m case they refused, of a menacing character. 
It was the scheme of the oligarchical faction first to bring 
the city into alliance with Lacedsemon and dissolve the 
connexion with Athens, before they attempted any innova- 
tion in the government. The arrival of Lichas was the 
signal for them to manifest themselves by strenuously 
pressing the acceptance of his pacific proposition. But they 
had to contend against a strong resistance ; since Alkibiades, 
still in Argos, employed his utmost energy to defeat their 
views. Nothing but the presence of the Lacedaemonian 
army at Tegea, and the general despondency of the people, 
at length enabled them to carry their pointy and to procure 
acceptance of the proposed treaty; which, being already 
adopted by the Ekklesia at Sparta, was sent ready prepared 
to Argos, — and there sanctioned without alteration. The 
conditions were substantially as follows: — 

"The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have 
Treaty of received as hostages from Orchomenus, and the 
tween^*" Hien-hostages from the Msenalii. They shall 
Sparta and restore to the Lacedaemonians the men now in 
Argos. Mantineia, whom the Lacedaemonians had placed 

as hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom the 
Argeians and Mantineians have carried away from that 
place. They, shall evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort 
recently erected near it. The Athenians, unless they also 
forthwith evacuateEpidaurus, shall be proclaimed as enemies 
to Lacedaemon as well as to Argos, and to the allies of both. 

' Tbttcyd. T. 70; Diodor. xii. 80. 
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The Laceds&monians shall restore all the hostages whom 
they now have in keeping, from whatever place they may 
have been taken. E<especting the sacrifice alleged to be 
due to Apollo by the Epidaurians, the Argeians will consent 
to tender to them an oath, which if they swear, they shall 
clear themselves, i Every city in Peloponnesus, small or 
great, shall be autonomous and at liberty to maintain its 
own ancient constitution. If any extra-Peloponnesian city 
shall come against Peloponnesus with mischievous projects, 
Lacedaemon and Argos will take joint counsel against it, in 
the manner most equitable for the interest of the Pelo- 
ponnesians generally. The extra-Peloponnesian allies of 
Sparta shall be in the same position with reference to this 
treaty as the allies of Lacedsemon and Argos in Pelopon- 
nesus — and shall hold their own in the same manner. The 
Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who shall be 
admitted to subscribe to it, if they think fit. But if the 
allies desire anything different, the Argeians shall send 
them home about their business." 2 

> Thncyd. y. 77. The text of if taken, it had the effect of a 

Thucydidgs is incurably corrupt, judgement in favour of the swearer, 

in regard to seyeral words of this But the Boman lawyers laid down 

clause; though the general sense many limits and formalities, with 

appears sufficiently certain, that rea-pectto this jusjurandumdelatum, 

the Epidaurians are to be allowed which Yon Savigny sets forth with 

to clear themselyes in respect to his usual perspicuity, 

this demand by an oath. In regard - «,». j r. ^ 

to this purifying oath it seem, to Thucyd. y. 77. 'ETriaelSavTor? Si 

have been essential that the oath •^?^« ^»l^l^^p^<i |o^3aXeo8Gri, at xa 

should be tendered by one litigant ""J^^i^ ^°*^* «^ ^ ^M"*' ^^\\^^^Xi 

party and taken by the other; ^^^tcSw^XOK, oUa 6 aitiaXXeiv. 

perhaps therefore oe^^.v or Ui^z. ^«« ,^\^Tl^r ''*'i!'' ^• 

X^v(Valckenaer's conjecture) might ^I'^'^^'fJ.^' ^"*' ^'' ^^- "'^- ^°^- 

be preferable to eljAtv X^v. "** ^' ' 

To Herodot. vi. 86 and Aristotel. One cannot be certain about the 

Bhetoric. i. 16, 6, which Dr. Arnold meaning of these two last words 

and other commentators notice in — but I incline to believe that they 

illustration of this practice, we may express a peremptory and almost 

add the instructive exposition of a hostile sentiment, such as I 

the analogous practice in the pro- have given in the text. The allies 

cedure of Boman law, as given here alluded to are Athens, Elis, 

by Von Savigny in his System des and Mantineia; all hostile in 

heutigen Bomischen Bechts, sect, feeling to Sparta. The Lacedss- 

309-313. vol. vii. p. 63.83. It was monians could not well decline 

an oath tendered by one litigant admitting these cities to share in 

party to the opposite in hopes that this treaty as it stood ; but would 

the latter would refuse to take it ; probably think it suitable 1<^ x%^^ 
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Such was the agreement sent ready prepared by the 
LacedsBmonians to Argos, and there literally accepted. It 
presented a reciprocity little more than nominal, imposing 
one obligation of no importance upon Sparta; though it 
answered the purpose of the latter by substantially dissol- 
ving the alliance of Argos with its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party 
in Argos only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. 
As soon as it was concluded, the menacing army of Sparta 
was withdrawn from Tegea, and was exchanged for free 
and peaceful intercommunication between the Ijacedse- 
monians and Argeians. Probably Alkibiades at the same 
time retired, while the renewed visits and hospitalities of 
Lacedaemonians at Argos strengthened the interest of 
their party more than ever. They were soon powerful 
enough to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, Elis, and Mantineia — 
and to conclude a special alliance with Sparta, on the 
following terms: — 

"There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years be- 
Troaty of tweeu the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians 
alliance — upon equal terms — each giving amicable 
Bparu and Satisfaction, according to its established con- 
Argos— stitution, to all complaints preferred by the 
of^the'^aiii^ other. On the same condition, also, the other 
ance of Ar- Peloponnesiau cities shall partake in this peace 
Athens*^ and alliance — holding their own territory, laws, 
Mantineia, and Separate constitution. All extra-Pelopon- 
and Ehs. nesian allies of Sparta shall be put upon the 
same footing as the Lacedaemonians themselves. The allies 
of Argos shall also be put upon the same footing as Argos 
herself, holding their own territory undisturbed. Should 
occasion arise for common military operations on any 
point, the Lacedaemonians and Argeians shall, take counsel 
together, determining in the most equitable manner they 
can for the interest of their allies. If any one of the cities 
hereunto belonging, either in or out of Peloponnesus, shall 
have disputes either about boundaries or other topics, she 

them even with rudeness, if they and not to the Lacedsemonians 

deaired any change. also. The form of the treaty is, 

I rather imagine, too, that this that of a resolution already taken 

last clause (i7ii8ei^avTa<) has re- at Sparta, and sent for approval 

t§r§U09 exclusively to the Argeians, to Argos. 
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shall be held bound to enter upon amicable adjustment. ^ 
If any allied city shall quarrel with another allied city, 
the matter shall be referred to some third city satisfactory 
to both. Each city shall render justice to her own citizens 
according to her own ancient constitution.'' 

It will be observed that in this treaty of alliance) the 
disputed question of headship is compromised o i. . . 

jjT J S A i_j.i_ Submission 

or evaded. Ijacedsemon and Argos are both of Manti- 
put upon an equal footing, in respect to taking S®^ *° 
joint counsel for the general body of allies: they ^" *' 
two alone are to decide, without consulting the other allies, 
though binding themselves to have regard to the interests 
of the latter. The policy of Lacedsemon also pervades the 
treaty — that of ensuring autonomy to all the lesser states 
of Peloponnesus, and thus breaking up the empire of Elis, 
Mantineia, or any other larger state which might have 
dependencies. 2 And accordingly the Mantineians, finding 
themselves abandoned by Argos, were constrained to make 
their submission to Sparta, enrolling themselves again as 
her allies, renouncing all command over their Arcadian 

1 Thucyd. v. 79. Al ti Ttvi rav Athens (Halle, 1846), sect. 19. p. 

icoXltDv "Q dpL^iXoya, r^ tocv ivTOc >] 41)^ has given an analysis and ex- 

Totv ixTO^ [JeXoTiovvdaou, atr* icepl planatioa of this treaty which 

Sptuv aire nspi &XXou tivoc, Siaxpt- seems to me on many points un« 

O-^piev. satisfactory. 

The object of this clause I pre- * All the smaller states in Pe- 

8ume to be, to provide that the loponnesus are pronounced by this 

joint forces of Lacedsemon and treaty to be (if we repeat the lan- 

Argos should not be bound to in- guage employed with reference to 

terfere for every separate dispute the Delphians peculiarly in the 

of each single ally with a foreign peace of Nikias) auTov6|AOu<, auro- 

state, not included in the alliance. reXci^, aOxoSlxou^, Thucyd. ▼. 19. 

Thus, there were at this time The last clause of this treaty 

standing disputes between Boeotia guarantees auxoSixlav to all — though 

and Athens— and between Megara in language somewhat different— 

and Athens : the Argeians probably toT« 84 Itok; xati itdtpia JixdCeoOai^ 

would not choose to pledge them- The expression in this treaty adro- 

selves to interfere for the main- ic6Xtc< is substantially equivalent 

tenance of the alleged rights of to aoTOteXsiQ in the former. 

Bceotia and Megara in these dis- It is remarkable that we never 

putes. They guard themselves find in Thucydidds the very con- 

against such necessity in this venientHerodotean word ScusiStxoi 

clause. (Herodot. vi. 42), though there are 

M. H. Meier, in his recent Dis- occasions in these fourth and fifth 

sertation (Die Privat-Schiedsrich- books on which it would be useful 

ter und die ofTentlicheu Diateten to his meaning. 
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subjects, and delivering up the hostages of these latter — 
according to the stipulation in the treaty between Liace- 
dsemon and Argos. ^ The Lacedasmonians do not seem to 
have meddled farther with Elis. Being already possessed 
of Lepreum (through the Brasideian settlers planted there), 
they perhaps did not wish again to provoke the El elans, 
from fear of being excluded a second time from the Olympic 
festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Liace- 
01 • at- d»mon (about November or December 4 1 8 b.c.) 
chicaf reyo- bad still farther depressed the popular leaders 
^ff**Td at *** -^^S^^' ^® oligarchical faction, and the 
lrgo«*by chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men of 
the Thou- wealth and family, as well as bound tosfether bv 

sand, m con- ., . .</, . • • ° ^^ r 

cert with their common military training, now saw their 
the Lacedae- ^ay clearly to the dissolution of the democracy 
mon ans. y^^ force, and to the accomplishment of a revo- 
lution. Instigated by such ambitious views, and flattered 
by the idea of admitted headship jointly with Sparta, they 
espoused the new policy of the city with extreme vehemence, 
and began immediately to multiply occasions of collision 
with Athens. Joint Lacedaemonian and Argeian envoys 
were despatched to Thrace and Macedonia. With the 
Chalkidians of Thrace, the revolted subjects of Athens, the 
old alliance was renewed, and even new engagements con- 
cluded; while Perdikkas of Macedonia was urged to re- 
nounce his covenants with Athens, and join the new con- 
federacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was 
considerable ; for the Macedonian princes prized very highly 
their ancient descent from Argos, which constituted them 
brethren of the Hellenic family. Accordingly Perdikkas 
consented to the demand and concluded the new treaty; 
insisting, however, with his habitual duplicity, that the step 
should for the moment be kept secret from Athens. 2 In 
farther pursuance of the new tone of hostility to that city, 
joint envoys were also sent thither, to require that the 
Athenians should quit Peloponnesus, and especially that 
they should evacuate the fort recently erected near Epi- 
daurus. It seems to have been held jointly by Argeians, 
Mantineians, Eleians, and Athenians ; and as the latter were 
only a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city 
judged it prudent to send Demosthenes to bring them away. 

' Thncjd. V. 81 ; Diodor. xU. 81. • Compare Thucyd. t. 80, and v. 83. 
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That general not only effected the retreat, but also contrived 
a stratagem which gave to it the air almost of an advantage. 
On his nrst arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic 
match outside of the gates for the amusement of the whole 
garrison, contriving to keep back the Athenians within 
until all the rest had marched out: then hastily shutting 
the gates, he remained master of the place. ^ Having no 
intention however of keeping it, he made it over presently 
to the Epidaurians themselves, with whom he renewed the 
truce to which they had been parties jointly with the Lace- 
daemonians five years before, two years before the peace of 
Nikias.2 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, 
in respect to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been 
dictated by a desire to manifest her displeasure against the 
Argeians.. This was exactly what the Argeian leaders and 
oligarchical party, on their side, most desired; 
the breach with Athens had become irreparable, 
and their plans were now matured for violently subverting 
their own democracy. They concerted with Sparta a joint 
military expedition, of 1000 hoplites from each city (the 
first joint expedition under the new alliance), against Siky on, 
for the purpose of introducing more thorough-paced oli- 

farchy into the already oligarchical Sikyonian government, 
t is possible that there may have been some democratical 
opposition gradually acquiring strength at Sikyon: yet that 
city seems to have been, as far as we know, alway oli- 
garchical in policy, and passively faithful to Sparta. Prob- 
ably therefore that joint enterprise against Sikyon was 
nothing more than a pretext to cover the introduction of 
1000 Lacedaemonian noplites into Argos, whither the joint 
detachment immediately returned, after the business at 

* The instances appear to have 'EiciSctuplotc avavta>9i|Atvoi rot^ 
been not rare, wherein Grecian aicovS&«) a^Tol ol 'A87)vaiot dneSoaav 
towns changed master?, by the ci- t6 tslx^^K-^* ^® <^'o l^^^ ^o^^ ^^^^ 
tizens thus going out of the gates the Athenians bskzwkd their truce 
all together, or most part of them, with the Epidaurians : but I know 
for some religious festival. See no truce previously between themi 
the case of Smyrna (Herodot. i. except the general truce for a 
1£0) and the precautionary sug- year, which the Epidaurians swore 
gestions of the military writer to, in conjunction with Sparta 
^neas, in his treatise called Po- (iv. 119), in the beginning of B.O. 
liorketicus, c. 17. 423. 

• Thucyd. v. 80. Kol uattpov 
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Siky6n had been accomplished. Thus reinforced, the oli- 

garchical leaders and the chosen Thousand at Argos put 
own by force the democratical constitution in that city, 
slew the democratical leaders, and established themselves in 
complete possession of the government. ^ 

This revolution (accomplished about February b.c. 417) 
— the result of the victory of Mantineia and the 
consummation of a train of policy laid by Sparta 
?^^8*k*^d^ — raised her ascendency in Peloponnesus to a 
and the ^ higher and more undisputed point than it had 
towns in gycr before attained. The towns in Achaia were 
as yet not sufficiently oligarchical for her pur- 
pose — perhaps since the marcn of Alkibiades thither two 
years before — accordingly she now remodelled their govern- 
ments in conformity with her own views. The new rulers 
of Argos were subservient to her, not merely from oli- 
garchical sympathy, but from need of her aid to keep down 
internal rising against themselves : so that there was neither 
enemy, nor even neutral, to counterwork her or to favour 
Athens, throughout the whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined 
... , to last. Thouffh there were many cities in 

Violences ^ . i"it i • i • > • y 

of the Greece, m which oligarchies lon^ maintained 

^t^A***"*- themselves unshaken, through adherence to a 
counter-Ve- traditional routine, and by being usually in the 
volution in hands of men accustomed to ffovem — yet an 

that town: ,. , j. j r /• j.i_ • /• 

restoration oligarchy erected by force upon the ruins of a 
of the de- democracy was rarely of lonff duration. The 
angry discontent of the people, put down by 
temporary intimidation, usually revived, and threatened the 
security of the rulers enough to render them suspicious and 
probably cruel. Such cruelty moreover was not their only 
fault: they found their emancipation from democratical 
restraints too tempting to be able to control either their 
lust or their rapacity. With the population of Argos — 
comparatively coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like 
KorKyra than like Athens — such abuse was pretty sure to 
be speedy as well as flagrant. Specially the chosen regi- 

* Thucyd. v. 81. Kal Aaxt8aifi6- ixtivs Sovafx^dxtpoi tJSi} xvX rh^ if 

vtoi xal 'Apytioi, ylXiot ixdTepot, 'ApTti 8>]piov xatiXoaatf xat iXt^ap- 

^ugTpaTeuaavTCC, Ta t' iv Zixuubvt ^ta imxrfitia toIc AaxtSatfioviot^ 

i< ^Xiyouc piaXXov xatiaxriaav aoToi xaT^aTT]. Compare Diodor. xii. 80. 
oi Aaxt8at}i.6vioi cXGovtk^, xai |i,tT' 
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ment of the Thousand — men in the vigour of their age, and 
proud of their military prowess as well as of their wealthier 
station — construed the new oligarchical government which 
they had helped to erect as a period of individual licence 
to themselves. The behaviour and fate of their chief, Bryas, 
illustrates the general demeanour of the troop. After many 
other outrages against persons of poorer condition, he one 
day met in the streets a wedding procession, in which the 
person of the bride captivated his fancy. He caused her 
to be violently torn from her company, carried her to his 
house, and possessed himself of her by force. But in the 
middle of the night, this high-spirited woman revenged 
herself for the outrage by putting out the eyes of the 
ravisher while he was fast asleep: i a terrible revenge, which 
the pointed clasp-pins of the feminine attire sometimes 
enabled women 2 to take upon those who wronged them. 
Having contrived to make her escape, she ^ound conceal- 
ment among her friends, as well as protection among the 
people generally, against the indignant efforts of the chosen 
Thousand to avenge their leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multitude 
of petty insults which so flagitious an outrage implies as 
co-existent, we are not surprised to learn that the Demos 
of Argos soon recovered their lost courage, and resolved 
upon an effort to put down their oligarchical oppressors. 
They waited for the moment when the festival called the 
Gymnopaedise was in course of being solemnised at Sparta — a 
festival at which the choric performances of men and boys 
were so interwoven with Spartan religion as well as bodily 
training, that the Lacedaemonians would make no military 
movement until they were finished. At this critical moment, 
the Argeian Demos rose in insurrection; and after a sharp 
contest, gained a victory over the oligarchy, some of whom 
were slain, while others only saved themselves by flight. 
Even at the first instant of danger, pressing messages had 
been sent to Sparta for aid. But tne Lacedaemonians at 
first peremptorily refused to move during the period of 
their festival : nor was it until messenger after messenger 
had arrived to set forth the pressing necessity of their 
friends, that they reluctantly put aside their festival to 

* Pausanias, ii. 80, 1. Musgraye on line 1186 of that 

• See Herodot. ▼. 87; Euripid. drama. 
Hecub. 1162^ and the note of 
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march towards Argos. They were too late: the precious 
moment had abready passed by. They were met at Tegea 
by an intimation that their friends were overthrown, and 
Argos in {)08session of the victorious people. Nevertheless, 
various exiles who had escaped still promised them success,' 
urgently entreating them to proceed; but the Lacedaemo- 
nians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, and resumed 
their intermitted festival. ^ 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown—after a 
8.0. 417. continuance of about four months, 2 from Febni- 
Proceed- *^ ^^ June 417 B.C. — and the chosen Thousand- 
ings of the regiment either dissolved or destroyed. The 
Ar'elan movement excited great sympathy in several 
Demos : Peloponnesiau cities, 3 who Were becoming jealous 
tardiness of of the exorbitant preponderance of Sparta. 
^* *' Nevertheless the Argeian Demos, though vic- 
torious within the city, felt so much distrust of being able 
to maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta to 
plead their cause and to entreat favourable treatment: a 
proceeding which proves the insurrection to have been 
spontaneous, not fomented by Athens. But the envoys of 
the expelled oligarchs were there to confront them, and the 
Lacedaemonians, after a lengthened discussion, adjudging 
the Demos to have been guilty of wrong, proclaimed the 
resolution of sending forces to put them down. Still the 
habitual tardiness of Lacedaemonian habits prevented any 
immediate or separate movement. Their allies were to be 
summoned, none being very zealous in the cause, — and least 
of all at this moment, when the period of harvest was at 
hand: so that about three months intervened before any 
actual force was brought together. 

This important interval was turned to account by the 
Argeian Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were 
to look on Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed 
their alliance with Athens. Regarding her as their main 
refuge, they commenced the building of long walls to 

' Thncyd. r. 82; Diodor. xii. 80. oligarchy. The narrative of Thu- 

* Diodorus (xii. 80) says that it cydidSs does not allow more than 

lasted eight months: hut this, if four months for the duration of 

correct at all, must he taken as the latter. 

beginning from the alliance be- ' Thucyd. ▼. 82. ^uviQ^ecroiv 8e tov 

tween Sparta and Argos, and not itiyiaiiO'* xa\ tu)v iv IleXonovvr,04> 

fSeom- tha firit establishment of the Ttve<: ic6Xtu>v. 
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connect their city with the sea, in order that the road might 
always be open for supplies and reinforcement from Athens 
in case they should be confined to their walls by a superior 
Spartan force. The whole Argeian population — men and 
women, free and slave — set about the work with the utmost 
ardour: while Alkibiades brought assistance from Athens ^ 
— especially skilled masons and carpenters, of whom they 
stood in much need. The step may probably have been 
suggested by himself^ as it was the same which, two years 
before, he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patrae. But 
the construction of walls adequate for defence, along the 
line of four miles and a half between Argos and the sea,^ 
required a long time. Moreover the oligarchical party 
within the town, as well as the exiles without — a party 
defeated but not annihilated^strenuously urged the Lace- 
daemonians to put an end to the work, and even promised 
them a counter-revolutionary movement in the town as 
soon as they drew near to assist — the same intrigue which 
had been entered into by the oligarchical party at Athens 
forty years before, when the walls down to PeirsBus were 
in course of erection.' Accordingly about the end of 
September (417 b.c), King Agis conducted an army ofLace- 
dsemonians and allies against Argos, drove the population 
within the city, and destroyed so much of the Long Walls 
as had been already raised. But the oligarchical party 
within were not able to realize their engagements of rising 
in arms, so that he was obliged to retire after merely 
ravaging the territory and taking the town of HysiaB, where 
he put to death all the freemen who fell into his hands. 
After his departure, the Argeians retaliated these ravages 
upon the neighbouring territory of Phlius, where the exiles 
from Argos chiefly resided.* 

Tlie close neighbourhood of such exiles — together with 
the declared countenance of Sparta, and the b.o. 4i6. 
continued schemes of the oligarchical party AiKibiadds 
within the walls — kept the Argeian democracy ** Argos: 

., .*^ 1*? ,1 ij. measure* 

in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout for the 
the winter, in spite of their recent victory and protection 

xu • ^i?i.i J • i i? of the de- 

the suppression of the dangerous regiment of a mocracy, 

* Thucyd. V. 82. Kal oE fx4v 'Ap- « Pansanias, li. 36, 8. 
ytioi iiav87)fjL6l, xal a^rol xol Yuvoctxsc ■ Thucyd, i. 107. 
ita« olxetai, etsI^iCov, Ao. Plutarch, • Thucyd. t. 83. Dloclorus fnao- 

Alkibiad. c. 15.' curately 8t&l«% \,Vi^\. \>cv« Kx^^Vm^s^ 
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Thousand. To relieve them in part from embarrassment, 
Alkibiades was despatched thither early in the spring 
with an Athenian armament and twenty triremes. 
His friends and guests appear to have been now in 
ascendency, as leaders of the democratical govemmient; 
and in concert with them, he selected 300 marked oligar- 
chical persons, whom he carried away and deposited in 
various Athenian islands, as hostages for the quiescence 
of the party (b.c. 416). Another ravaging march was also 
undertaken by the Argeians into the territory of Phlius, 
wherein however they sustained nothing but loss. And 
again about the end of September, the Lacedasmonians 
gave the word for a second expedition against Argos. But 
having marched as far as the borders, they found the sacri- 
fices (always offered previous to leaving their own territory) 
so unfavourable that they returned back and disbanded 
their forces. The Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of 
the hostages recently taken from them, nad been on the 
watch for this Lacedaemonian force, and had projected a 
rising; or at least were suspected of doing so — to such a 
degree that some of them were seized and imprisoned by 
the government, while others made their escape, i Later 
in the same winter, however, the Lacedaemonians became 
more fortunate with their border sacrifices, — entered the 
Argeian territory in conjunction with their allies (except 
the Corinthians, who refused to take part) — and established 
the Argeian oligarchical exiles atOrneae; from which town 
these latter were again speedily expelled, after the retire- 
ment of the Lacedaemonian army, by the Argeian democracy 
with the aid of an Athenian reinforcement, a 



had already built their long walls Ta>v 4v t^ itiXti xivAc 6TCOTomQ(javT«c» 

down to the sea — icu96pievoi tooq touc |Aiv ^uviXa()oV| ol 8' autoiic xal 

'Apyeiouc (}>xo8opiY)xivai tot jio- 6tt90Yov. 

xpa Telx>} |A*XP* f'J^ 9«Xd<i- I presume ptiXXtioiv here is not 

0T]c (xii. 81). Thucydidfis uses the Qged in its ordinary meaning of 

participle of the present tense— loitering, delay, but is to be con- 

Td olxo5ofxoufAeva t»Ix>1 4>.4vTt« strued by the previous verb fieXX^. 

nal x«Taaxd'|/avT»c, Ac. oavTS?, and agreeably to the ana- 

» Thucyd. V. 116. A««8«tpt6viot, logy onvm-«pro8pect of action 

f.eXXr,<T«vT.c tic Tfjv 'ApTela. immediate y impending:" compare 

oTpaTsotiv 4vtxu>pT)<Jav. Kal ^^<»^^^' «"• ^^' 

'ApYt^oi Sid ri^v lxtlvtt>v {liXXijatv * Thao/d. ri. 7, 
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To maintain the renewed democratical government of 
Argos, against enemies both internal and exter- ^ ^ ^^^ 
nal, was an important policy to Athens, as afford- ^ .^ '^ 
ing the basis, which might afterwards be extend- peace, but 
ed, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus. pre°*"**"» 
But at the present time the Argeian alliance between' 
was a drain and an exhaustion rather than a ^*^V*' ^^^ 
source of strength to Athens ; very different from ^*' ** 
the splendid hopes which it had presented prior to the 
battle of Mantineia — hopes of supplanting Sparta in her 
ascendency within the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in 
spite of the complete alienation of feeling between Athens 
and Sparta — and continued reciprocal hostilities, in an in- 
direct manner, so long as each was acting as ally of some 
third party — nevertheless neither the one nor the other 
would formally renounce the sworn alliance, nor obliterate 
the record inscribed on its stone column. Both parties 
shrank from proclaiming the real truth, though eacn half- 
year brought them a step nearer to it in fact. Thus during 
the course of the present summer (416 b.c.) the Athe- 
nian and Messenian garrison at Pylus became more active 
than ever in their incursions on Laconia, and brought home 
large booty; upon which the Lacedaemonians, though still 
not renouncing the alliance, publiclv proclaimed their 
willingness to grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for privateering against Athenian commerce. 
The Corinthians also, on private grounds of quarrel, com- 
menced hostilities against the Athenians. ^ Yet still Sparta 
and her allies remained in a state of formal peace with 
Athens: the Athenians resisted all the repeated solicita- 
tions of the Argeians to induce them to make a landing on 
any part of Laconia and commit devastation. 2 Hor was 
the licence of free intercourse for individuals as yet sus- 
pended. We cannot doubt that the Athenians were in* 
vited to the Olympic festival ef 416 b.c. (the 91st Olympiad), 

> Thticyd. ▼. 115. one of the causes of the resnmp- 
* Thucyd. vi. 106. Andokidds af- tiou of war, but only one among 
firms, that the war was resumed others, some of them more power- 
by Athens against Sparta on the ftil. Thucydidds tells us that the 
persuasion of the Argeians (Orat. perauaaiona of Argos to induce 
de Pac. c. 1, 6, 3, 81. p. 03-106). Athens to throw up her alliance 
This assertion is indeed partially with Sparta, were repeated and 
true : the alliance with Argos was unavailing. 
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and sent thither their solemn legation along with those of 
Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the 
Bfliations Athenians probably found out, more fufly tlian 
°'th*p^''- *^®y ^^ before known, the intrigue carried on 
tiikkas of by the former Argeian government with the 
Macedonia. Macedonian Perdil3:as. The effects of these in- 
trigues however had made themselves felt even earlier in 
the conduct of that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens 
engaged to cooperate with an Athenian expedition project- 
ed under Nikias for the spring or summer of 41 7 b.c. against 
the Chalkidians of Thrace and Amphipolis — now withdrew 
his concurrence, receded from the alliance of Athens, and 
frustrated the whole scheme of expedition. The Athe- 
nians accordingly placed the ports of Macedonia imder 
naval blockade, proclaiming Perdikkas an enemy, i 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of K^leon, 
Negligence without any fresh attempt to recover Amphi- 
abouVAm- polis: the project just alluded to appears to nave 
phipoiis: been the first. The proceedings of the Athe- 
dence^of nians with regard to this important town afford 
Nikias and ample proof of that want of wisdom on the part 
pLrtyrad- ^^ ^^®^^ leading men Nikias and Alkibiades, and 
venturous of erroneous tendencies on the part of the body 
tfons^ofAi- ^^ ^'^® citizens, which we shall gradually find con- 
kibiadds. ducting their empire toruin. Amongall their pos- 
sessions out of Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphi- 
polis: the centre of a great commercial and mining region 
— situated on a large river and lake which the Athenian 
navy could readily command — and claimed by them with 
reasonable justice, since it was their original colony, plant- 
ed by their wisest statesman Perikles. It had been lost 
only through unpardonable negligence on the part of their 
eeuerals; and when lost, we should have expected to see 
tne chief energies of Athens directed to the recovery of it; 
the more so, as if once recovered, it admitted of being made 
sure and retained as a future possession. Kleon is the 
only leading man who at once proclaims to his countrymen 
the important truth that it never can be recovered except 
by force. He strenuously urges his countrymen to make 
the requisite military effort, and prevails upon them in 
part to do so, but the attempt disgracefully fails — partly 

* Thucyd. v. 83. 
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through his own incompetence as commander, whether his 
undertaking of that duty was a matter of choice or of con- 
straint — partly through the strong opposition and anti- 
pathy against nim from so large a portion of his fellow-citi- 
zens which rendered the military force not hearty in the enter- 
prise. Next, Nikias, Laches, and Alkibiades, all concur 
in making peace and alliance with the Lacedaemonians, 
under express promise and purpose to procure the restora- 
tion of Amphipolis^ But after a series of diplomatic 
proceeding which display as much silly credulity in Nikias 
as selfish deceit in Alkibiades, the result becomes evident, 
as Kleon had insisted, that peace will not restore to them 
Amphipolis, and that it can only be regained by force. 
The fatal defect of Nikias is now conspicuously seen: his 
inertness of character and incapacity of decided or energetic 
effort. When he discovered that he had been out-manoeuvred 
by the Lacedaemonian diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised 
his countrymen into making important cessions on the faith 
of equivalents to come, we might have expected to find him 
spurred on by indignant repentance for this mistake, and 
putting forth his own strongest efforts, as well as those of 
his country, in order to recover those portions of her empire 
which the peace had promised, but did not restore. Instead 
of which he exhibits no effective movement, while Alki- 
biades begins to display the defects of his political charac- 
ter, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias — the passion 
for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous novel- 
ties. It is only in the year 417 b.c, after the defeat of 
Hantineia had put an end to the political speculations of 
Alkibiades in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias 
projects an expedition against Amphipolis; and even then 
it is projected only contingent upon the aid of Ferdikkas, 
a prince of notorious perfidy. It was not by any half- 
exertions of force that the place could be regained, as the 
defeat of Kleon had sufficiently proved. We obtain from 
these proceedings a fair measure of the foreign politics of 
Athens at this time, during what is called the peace of 
Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe which 
will be developed in the coming chapters — ^where she is 
brought near to ruin by the defects of ]Slikias and Alkibiades 
combined: for by singular misfortune, she does not reap the 
benefit of the good qualities of either. 
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It was in one of the three years between 420-416 b.c. 
Projected though WO do fiot know in which, that the vote 
^f'ostr^.^'* of ostracism took place, arising out of the con- 
oism^b^ tention between Nikias and Alkibiades. * The 
Nikias a d P^^*^^*^ antipathy between the two having 
Aikibiadds. reached a point of great violence, it was pro- 
Proposition posed that a vote of ostracism should be taken, 
by^Hyper* and this proposition (probably made by the 
bolus. partisans of Nikias, since Alkibiades was the 

person most likely to be reputed dangerous) was adopted 
by the people. Hyperbolus the lamp-maker, son of Chremes, 
a speaker of considerable influence in the public assembly, 
strenuously supported it, hating Nikias not less than Alki- 
biades. Hyperbolus is named by Aristophanes as having 
succeeded Kleon in the mastership of the rostrum in the 
Pnyx:2 if this were true, his supposed demagogic pre- 
eminence would commence about September 422 b.c, the 
period of the death of Kleon. Long before that time, 
however, he had been among the chief butts of the comic 
authors, who ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, 
impudence, and malignity in accusation, as that which they 
fasten upon Kleon, though in language which seems to 
imply an inferior idea of his power. And it may be doubted 
whether Hyperbolus ever succeeded to the same influence 
as had been enjoyed by Kleon, when we observe that Thu- 
cydides does not name him in any of the important debates 
which took place at and after the peace of Nikias. Thucy- 
dides only mentions him once — in 411 b.c, while he was in 
banishment under sentence of ostracism, and resident at 
Samos. He terms him, "one Hyperbolus, a person of bad 
character, who had been ostracised, not from fear of 
dangerous excess of dignity and power, but through his 

> Dr. Thirwall (History of Greece, persuaded that it is a spurious 
Tol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 360) places this composition of one or two genera- 
rote of ostracism in midwinter or tions after the time to which it 
early spring of 415 b.c, immedi- professes to refer. My reasons for 
ately before the Sicilian expedition, this opinion have been already 

His grounds for this opinion are stated in previous notes. I cannot 

derived from the Oration called think that Dr. ThirwalPs Appendix 

Andokidds against Alkibiadds, . the is successful in removing the ob- 

genuineness of which he seems to jections against the genuineness of 

accept (see his Appendix II. on the speech. See my preceding cb. 

that subject, vol. iii. p. 494, seq.), xlvii. note. 

The more frequently I read over * Aristophan. Fac. 680. 
iJbii Oration, the more do I feel 
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wickedness and his being felt as a disgrace to the city.** ^ 
This sentence of Thucydides is* really the only evidence 
against Hyperbolas: for it is not less unjust in his case 
than in that of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of comedy 
as if they were so much authentic fact and trustworthy 
criticism. It was at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by 
the oligarchical conspirators who were aiming to overtlirow 
the democracy at Athens. We have no particular facts 
respecting him to enable us to test the general character 
given by Thucydides. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at 
Athens, to take a vote of ostracism suggested ^ . 
by the political dissension between Nikias and desuetude 
Alkibiades, about twenty-four years had elapsed of *^o ostra- 
Since a similar vote had been resorted to; the democracy 
last example having been that of Perikles and became 
Thucydides 2 son of Melesias, the latter of whom 
was ostracised about 442 b.c. The democratical con- 
stitution had become sufficiently confirmed to lessen 
materially the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard against 
individual usurpers: moreover there was now full confidence 
in the numerous Dikasteries as competent to deal with the 
greatest of such criminals — thus abating the necessity as 
conceived in men's minds, not less than the real necessity, 
for such precautionary intervention. Under such a state 
of things, altered reality as well as altered feeling, we are 

> Thucyd. yiii. 73. Tic i p f) o X 6 v genuine analogy. There had been 

xixtva Tu>v 'A9Y)valu)v, fAOX^vjpov one sentence of ostracism passed 

&v9pu>nov, u>9Tpaxiopievov ou 2ia 5u- morerecently ; thatagainstDamoii, 

vap.eu)c xotl d^id&fiiaTO^ 96f)ov, dXXd the musical teacher, sophist, and 

Sid novTjptav xal al^x^^^^ '^'^^ "^^^*''*** companion of Periklds. The poll- 

According to Androtion (Fragm. tical enemies of Periklds procured 

48, ed. Didot) — (uoTpaxiop-cvov Sid that Damon should be ostracised, 

9auX6Tr,Ta. » little before the Peloponnesiaii 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plu- war (Plutarch, Periklds, c. 4). This 

tarch, Nikias, c. 11 ; Plutarch, AIki- was a great abuse and perversion 

biadds, c. 13; ^lian. V. H. zii. 43; of the ostracism, even in its priu- 

Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, ed. ciple. We know not how it was 

Bidot. brought about : nor can I altogether 

* I ought properly to say^ the shut out a suspicion, that Damon 

last example fairly comparable to was sentenced to banishment, as » 

this struggle between Nikias and consequence either of trial or of 

Alkibiadds, to whom, as rival po- non-appearance to an accusation— 

liticians and men of great position, not ostracised at all. 
Periklds and Thucydides bore a 
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not surprised to find that the vote of ostracism now invoked, 
though we do not know the circumstances which immediate- 
ly preceded it, ended in an abuse, or rather in a sort of 
parody, of the ancient preventive. At a moment of extreme 
neat of party-dispute, the friends of Alkibiades probably 
accepted the challenge of Nikias and concurred in support- 
ing a vote of ostracism; each hoping to get rid of the oppo- 
nent. The vote was accordingly decreed, but before it 
actually took place, the partisans of both changed their 
views, preferring to let the political dissension proceed 
without closing it by separating the combatants, ^ut the 
ostracising vote, having been formally pronounced, could 
not now be prevented from taking place: it was always 
however perfectly general in its form, admitting of any 
citizen being selected for temporary banishment. Accord- 
ingly the two opposing parties, each doubtless including 
various clubs or HetsBries, and according to some accounts, 
the friends of Fhasax also, united to turn the vote against 
some one else. They fixed upon a man whom all of them 
jointly disliked — Hyperbolus.* By thus concurring, they 
obtained a sufficient number of votes against him to pass 
the sentence which sent him into temporary banishment. 
But such a result was in no one's contemplation when the 
vote was decreed to take place, and Plutarch even repre- 
sents the people as clapping their hands at it as a good 
joke. It was presently recognised by every one, seem- 
ingly even by the enemies of Hyperbolus, as a gross abuse 
of the ostracism. And the language of Thucydides himself 
distinctly implies this : for if we even grant that Hyperbolus 
fully deserved the censure which that historian bestows, 
no one could treat his presence as dangerous to the com- 
monwealth; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet low 
dishonesty or wickedness. It was, even before, passing 
out of the political morality of Athens; and this sentence 
consummated its extinction, so that we never hear of it as 
employed afterwards. It had been extremely valuable in 
earlier days, as a security to the growing democracy against 
individual usurpation of power, and against dangerous 

' Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 13; Plu- biadds, but between Phaeax and 

tarcb, NikiaS; c. 11. Theophrastus Alkibiadds. 

says that the yiolent opposition at The coalition of TOtes and parties 

^rst, and the coalition afterwards, may well have included all tLxea. 
was not betweeu ^ikiaa andKVkv- 
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exaggeration of rivalry between individual leaders: but the 
democracy was now strong enough to dispense with such 
exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiades had returned 
as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would have had no other means than the 
precautionary antidote of ostracism to save themselves 
from him as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer 416 B.c.y that the 
Athenians. undertook the siege and conquest of ^ ^ 
the Dorian island of Melos — one of the Cyclades, '. * 
and the only one, except Thera, which was not M^fog by 
already included in tneir empire. Melos and the Athe- 
Thera were both ancient colonies of Lacedse- '******• 
mon, with whom they had strong sympathies of lineage. 
They had never joined the confederacy of Delos, nor been 
in any way connected with Athens; but at the same time, 
neither had they ever taken part in the recent war against 
her, nor given her any ground of complaint, ^ untu she 
landed and attacked them in the sixth year of the recent 
war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against the 
island a considerable force under Kleomedes and Tisias: 
thirty Athenian triremes, with six Ghian, and two Lesbian 
— 1200 Athenian hoplites, and 1500 hoplites, from the 
allies — ^with 300 bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. These 
officers, after disembarking their forces, and taking po- 
sition, sent envoys into the city summoning the government 
to surrender, and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece 
— even in governments not professedly demp- -^. ^ 
cratical — to discuss propositions for peace or 8et%ofth*by 
>yar before the assembly of the people. But on T.^^'^^V 
the present occasion theMelian leaders departed tween the 
from this practice, admittinff the envoys only Athenian 

X • X X- -^i- xi_ • ±' envoys and 

to a private conversation with their executive the Execu- 
council. Of the conversation which passed, **/t£^^'^°*^ 
Thucydides professes to give a detailed and 
elaborate account — at surprising length, considering his 
general brevity. He sets down thirteen distinct observa- 
tions, with as many replies, interchanged between the Athe- 
nian envoys and the Melians; no one of them separately 
long, and some very short — but the dialogue carried on is 
dramatic and very impressive. There is indeed every 

A Thucyd. iii. 91. 
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reason for concluding that what we here read in Thucy- 
dides is in far larger proportion his own, and in smaller 
proportion authentic report, than any of the other speeches 
which he professes to set down. For this was not a public 
harangue, in respect to which he might have had the 
opportunity of consulting the recollection of many different 
persons; it was a private conversation, wherein three or 
four Athenians, and perhaps ten or a dozen Melians, may 
have taken part. Now as all the Melian prisoners of military 
age, and certainly all those leading citizens then in the 
town who had conducted this interview, were slain im- 
mediately after the capture of the town, there remained 
only the Athenian envoys through whose report Thucy- 
dides could possibly have heard what really passed. That 
he did hear either from or through them, the general 
character of what passed, I make no doubt: but there is 
no ground for believing that he received from them any- 
thing like the consecutive stream of debate, which, together 
with part of the illustrative reasoning, we must refer to 
his dramatic genius and arrangement. 

The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of dis* 
Language cussion to the mutual interests of both parties 
represented in the peculiar circumstances in whicn they 
dfd68 as^' now staud; in spite of the disposition of the 
h^id^h^^h'* ^^li^^s to enlarge the range of topics, by intro- 
A^thenian * ducing Considerations of justice and appealing 
***th^th~ *® ^^® sentiment of impartial critics. He will 
replies of uot multiply words to demonstrate the just origin 
the Meiians. of the Athenian empire, erected on the expulsion 
of the Persians — or to set forth injury suffered, as pretext 
for the present expedition. Nor will he listen to any plea 
on the part of the Meiians, that they, though colonists of 
Sparta, have never fought alongside of her or done Athens 
wrong. He presses upon them to aim at what is attainable 
under existing circumstances, since they know as well as 
he, that justice in the reasoning of mankind is settled ac- 
cording to equal compulsion on both sides; the strong 
doing what their power allows, and the weak submitting 
to it. 1 To this the Meiians reply, that (omitting all appeal 

' In reference to this argumenta- English Government in 1807, to- 

tion of the Athenian envoy, I call getber with the language used hy 

attention to the attack and bom- the English envoy to the Danish 

bardment of Copenhagen by the Prince Kegunt on the subject. Wa 
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to justice and speaking only of what was expedient) they 
hold it to be even expedient for Athens not to break down 
the common moral sanction of mankind, but to permit that 
equity and justice shall still remain as a refuge for men in 
trouble, with some indulgence even towards those who may 
be unable to make out a case of full and strict right. Most 
of all was this the interest of Athens herself, inasmuch as 
her ruin, if it ever occurred, would be awful both as punish- 
ment to herself and as lesson to others. "We are not afraid 
of that (rejoined the Athenian) even if our empire should 
be overthrown. It is not imperial cities like Sparta who 
deal harshly with the conquered. Moreover our present 
contest is not undertaken against Sparta — it is a contest 
to determine whether subjects shall by their own attack 
prevail over their rulers. This is a risk for us to judge of: 



read as follows in M. Thiers' His- 
toire du Consulat et de PEmpire: — 
<'L'agent choisi dtoit digne de sa 
mission. G'6toit M. Jackson qui 
aroit 6t6 autrefois chargd d'affaires 
en France, avant I'arrivde de Lord 
Whitworth & Paris, mais qu'on 
n'avoit pas pu y laisser, k cause 
du mauvais esprit qu'il manifestoit 
en toute occasion. Introduit auprds 
du regent, il all^gua deprStendues 
stipulations secretes, en vertu des- 
quelles le Danemark devoit, (disoit- 
on) de gr6 ou de force, fairepartie 
d'une coalition contre I'Angleterre : 
il donna comme raison d'agir la 
n6cessit6 oH se trouvoit le cabinet 
Britannique de prendre des precau- 
tions pour que les forces navales 
du Danemark et le passage du 
Sundne tombassent pas au pouroir 
des Francois: et en consequence il 
demanda au nom de son gouverne- 
ment, qu'on livr&t k rarm6e Ang- 
loise la forteresse de Kronenberg 
:)ui commande le Sund, le port de 
Copenhague, et enfin la flotte elle- 
nfeme — promettant de garder le 
:out en d6p6t, pour le compte du 
Danemark, qui seroit remis en pes- 
lession de ce qu'on alloit lui en- 
ever, dds que le danger seroit 



pass^. M. Jackson assura que le 
Danemark ne perdroit rien, que 
I'on se conduiroit chez lui en 
auxiliaiies et en amis — que les 
troupes Britanniques payeroient 
tout ce qu'elles consommeroient. 
— -Et avec quoi, rSpondit le prince 
indignd, payeriez-vous notre hon- 
neur perdu, si nous adb^rions & 
cette infame proposition ? — Le 
prince continuant, et opposant k 
cette perflde intention la conduite 
loyale du Danemark, qui n'avoit 
pris aucune precaution centre les 
Anglois, qui les avoit toutes prises 
contre les Francois, ce dont on 
abusoit pour le surprendre — If. 
JacTcaon ripondit d ceite juste «n- 
dignation par une insolente famili- 
aritif disant que la guerre itoit la 
guerre^ quHl faJloU ae risigner a 
cea niceaaiUa^ et cider au plus fort 
quand on itoit le plus foible. Le 
prince cong^dia Tagent Anglois 
avec des paroles fort dures, et lui 
dSclara qu'il alloit se transporter 
k Copenhague, pour y remplir sea 
devoirs de prince e^ de citoyen 
Danois." (Thiers, Histoire du Con- 
sulat et de I'Empire, tome yiiL 
livre zzTiii. p. 190.) 
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in the mean time let us remind joti that we come here for 
the advantage of our own empire, and that we are now 
speaking witn a view to your safety — wishing to get you 
under our empire without trouble to ourselves, and to 
preserve you for the mutual benefit of both of us.** — "Cannot 
you leave us alone, and let us be your friends instead of 
enemies, but neither allies of you nor of Sparta?" — said 
the Melians. "No (is the reply) — your friendship does us 
more harm than your enmity: your friendship is a proof 
of our weakness, in the eyes of our subject-allies — your 
enmity will give a demonstration of our power." — "But do 
your subjects really take such a measure of equity, as to 
put us, who have no sort of connexion with you, on the 
same footing with themselves, most of whom are your own 
colonists, while many of them have even revolted from you 
and been reconquered?" — "They do: for they think that 
both one and the other have fair ground for claiming inf- 
dependence, and that if you are left independent, this arises 
only from your power and from our fear to attack you. So 
that your submission will not only enlarge our empire, hut 
strengthen our security throughout the whole; especially 
as you are islanders, and feeble islanders too, while we are 
lords of the sea." — "But surely that very circumstance is 
in other ways a protection to you, as evincing your modera- 
tion: for if you attack us, you will at once alarm all neu- 
trals, and convert them into enemies." — "We are in little 
fear of continental cities, who are out of our reach and not 
likely to take part against us, — but only of islanders; either 
yet unincorporated in our empire, like you, — or already in 
our empire and discontented with the constraint which it 
imposes. It is such islanders who by their ill-judged 
obstinacy are likely, with their eyes open, to bring both us 
and themselves into peril." — "We know well (said the 
Melians, after some other observations had been inter- 
changed) how terrible it is to contend against your su- 
perior power, and your good fortune; nevertheless we trust 
that in point of fortune we shall receive fair treatment 
from the Gods, since we stand upon grounds of right against 
injustice — and as to our inferior power, we trust that the 
deficiency will be made up by our ally Sparta, whose 
kindred race will compel her from very shame to aid us." — 
"We too (replied the Athenians) think that we shall not 
be worse off than others in regard to the divine favour. 
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For we neither advance any claim, nor do any act, over- 
passing that which men believe in regard to the Gods, and 
wish in regard to themselves. What we believe about the 
Gods is the same as that which we see to be the practice 
of men: the impulse of nature inclines them of necessity to 
rule over what is inferior in force to themselves. This is 
the principle on which we now proceed — not having been 
the first either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it 
established and likely to continue for ever — and knowing 
well too that you or others in our position would do as 
much. As for your expectations from theLacedsemonians, 
founded on the disgrace of their remaining deaf to your 
call, we congratulate you on your innocent simplicity, but 
we at the same time deprecate such foolishness. For the 
Lacedaemonians are indeed most studious of excellence in 
regard to themselves and their own national customs. But 
looking at their behaviour towards others, we affirmroundly, 
and can prove by many examples of their history, that they 
are of all men the most conspicuous in construing what is 
pleasing as if it were honourable, and what is expedient 
as if it were just. Now that is not the state of mind which 
you require, to square with your desperate calculations of 
safety." 

After various other observations interchanged in a 
similar tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously Refusal of 
urginguponthe Melians to reconsider the matter the Meiiaus 
more cautiously among themselves, withdrew, ^^ awbmit. 
and after a certain interval, were recalled by the Melian 
council to hear the following words — "We hold to the same 
opinion, as at first, men of Athens. We shall not surrender 
tne independence of a city which has already stood for 700 
years: we shall yet make an effort to save ourselves — relying 
on that favourable fortune which the Gods have hitherto 
vouchsafed to us, as well as upon aid from men, and espe- 
cially from the Lacedaemonians. We request that we may 
be considered as your friends, but as hostile to neither party; 
and that you will leave the island after concluding such a 
truce as may be mutually acceptable." — "Well (said the 
Athenian envoys), you alone seem to consider future con- 
tingences as clearer than the facts before your eyes, and to 
look at an uncertain distance through your own wishes, as 
if it were present reality. You have staked yoiir all upon 
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the Lacedaemonians, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes; 
and with your all you will come to ruin." 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circum- 
Riege and vallation, distributed in portions among the dif- 
cupture of fereut allies of Athens, was constructed round 
M6I08. ^jjQ town; which was left under full blockade 

both by sea and land, while the rest of the armament retired 
home. The town remained blocked up for several months. 
During the course of that time the besieged made two 
successful sallies, which afforded them some temporary 
relief, and forced the Athenians to send an additional de- 
tachment under Philokrates. At length the provisions 
within were exhausted; plots for betrayal commenced among 
the Melians themselves, so that they were constrained to 
surrender at discretion. The Athenians resolved to put to 
death all the men of military age, and to sell the women 
and children as slaves. Who the proposer of this barbarous 
resolution was, Thucydides does not say; but Plutarch and 
others inform us that Alkibiades ^ was strenuous in sup- 
porting it. Five hundred Athenian settlers were sub- 
sequently sent thither, to form a new community; apparently 
not as kleruchs, or out-citizens of Athens, — but as new 
Melians. 2 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards Melos 
Remarks ^T^OTCi the beginning to the end, they form one of 
upon the the grossest and most inexcusable pieces of 
event. cruelty combined with injustice which Grecian 

history presents to us. In appreciating the cruelty of 
such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that the 
laws of war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal 
of his conqueror, and that an Athenian garrison, if captured 
by the Corinthians inNaupaktus,Nisaea, or elsewhere, would 
assuredly have undergone the same fate, unless in so far 
as they might be kept for exchange. But the treatment of 

> Plutarch) Alkibiadds, o. 16. icevxaxoolouc ici|JL'{>QivTec. Ijysander 

This is doubtless one of the state- restored some Melians to the island 

raents which the composer of the after the battle of ^gospotami 

Oration of Andokidds against Al- (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 9) : some 

kibiadds found current in respect therefore must have escaped or 

to the conduct of the latter (sect, must have been spared, or some 

123). Nor is there any reason for of the youths and women, sold as 

questioning the truth of it. slaves at the time of the capture, 

* Thucyd. t. 106. t6 Se y/op^ov must have been redeemed or eman- 

a^Toi (iIxY]9av, dicoixou^ Osicfov oipated from captivity. 
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the Melians goes beyond all rigour of the laws of war; for 
they had never been at war with Athens, nor had they done 
anything to incur her enmity. Moreover the acquisition of 
the island was of no material value to Athens; not sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the armament employed in its cap- 
ture. And while the gain was thus in every sense slender, 
the shock to Grrecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems 
to have occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from 
tending to strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in 
this small insular population who had hitherto been neutral 
and harmless, it raised nothing but odium against her, and 
was treasured up in after times as among the first of her 
misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire, by a new conquest — 
easy to effect, though of small value — was doubtless her 
chief motive; probably also strengthened by pique against 
Sparta, between whom and herself a thoroughly hostile 
feeling subsisted — and by a desire to humiliate Sparta 
through the Melians. This passion for new acquisition, 
superseding the more reasonable hopes of recovering the 
lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the coming 
chapters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Both these two points, it will be observed, are pro- 
minently marked in the dialogue set forth by _. 
Thucydides. I have already stated that this by Thucy- 
dialogue can hardly represent what actually didesofthii 
passed, except as to a few general points, which 
the historian has followed out into deductions and illustra-' 
tiohs, 1 thus dramatising the given situation in a powerful 
and characteristic manner. The language put into tne mouth 
of the Athenian envoys is that of pirates and robbers; as 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus^ long ago remarked, intimating 
his suspicion that Thucydides had so set out the case for 
the purnose of discrediting the country which had sent him 
into exile. Whatever may be thought of this suspicion, we 
may at least affirm that the arguments which he here 
ascribes to Athens are not in harmony even with the defects 
of the Athenian character. Athenian speakers are more 
open to the charge of equivocal wording, multiplication of 

> Sach is also the opinion of Ds» did. o. 87—42. p. 906—920 Reisk.: 

Tliirlwally Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. compare the remarks in his Epiatol. 

xxiv. p. 848. ad Gn. Pompeium, de Pra;cipuis 

* Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Thucy- Historicis, p. 774 R«i«,VL« 

VOL. VI. ^ ^ 
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false pretences, softening down the bad points of their case, 
putting an amiable name upon vicious acts, employing what 
is properly called sophistry where their purpose needs it. i 
Now the language of the envoy at Melos, which has been 
sometimes cited as illustrating the immorality of the class 
or profession (falsely called a school) named Sophists at 
Athens, is above all things remarkable for a sort of audacious 
frankness — a disdain not merely of sophistry in the modem 
sense of the word, but even of such plausible excuse as 
might have been offered. It has been strangely argued as 
if ^tke goad old plan, That they should take who have the 
power. And they should keep who can" — had been first 
discovered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists: 
whereas the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the 
modem and worst sense of the word (putting aside the 
perversion of applying that sense to the persons called 
Sophists at Athens), is, to furnish plausible matter of 
deceptive justification — so that the strong man may be 
enabled to act upon this "good old plau" as much as he 
pleases, but without avowing it, and while professing fair 
dealing or just retaliation for some imaginary ^xong. The 
wolf in -^op*s fable (of the Wolf and the Lamb) speaks 
like a sophist; the Athenian envoy at Melos speaks in a 
manner totally unlike a sophist, either in the Athenian sense 
or in the modern sense of the word; we may add, unlike an 
Athenian at ally as Dionysius has observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger 
states, in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habi- 
tually tend, as they have tended throughout the course of 
history down to the present day, to enlarge their power at 
the expense of the weaker. Every territory in Greece, 
except Attica and Arcadia, had been seized by conquerors 
who dispossessed or enslaved the prior inhabitants. We 
find Brasidas reminding his soldiers of the good sword of 
their forefathers, which bad established dominion over men 
far more numerous than themselves, as matter of pride and 
glory: 2 and when we come to the times of Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, we shall see the lust of conquest 

» Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. to'k c. 15. 

'A97)vaiou? del ra upaoTara tu)v ovo- * Compare also what Srasidas 

(AdtTuiiv Toi? dfxapTT^fxafai tiQEfxsvouc, says in bis speech to the Akant. i- 

icaididc xal yiXa-ttptoitia^.— To the ans, v. 86.-107 uo? 8ixato>a»i- 

Mm* purpoM Plutaioh^ Solon, i\v t{ tO^^t] S^toxev, &c 
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reaching a pitch never witnessed among free Greeks. Of 
right thus founded on simple superiority of force, there 
were ahundant examples to be quoted, as parallels to the 
Athenian conquest of Melps; but that which is unparalleled 
is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy of justifying 
it, or rather of setting aside all justification, loolong at the 
actual state of civilization in Greece. A barbarous invader 
casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument; a civi- 
lized conqueror is bound by received international morality 
to furnish some justification — a good plea, if he can — a 
false plea, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the 
Athenian envoy neither copies the contemptuous silence 
of the barbarian nor the smooth lying of the civilized in- 
vader. Though coming from the most cultivated city in 
Greece, where the vices prevalent were those of refinement 
and not of barbarism, he disdains the conventional arts of 
civilized diplomacy more than would have been done by 
an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. He even disdains to 
mention — what might have been said with perfect truth 
as matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its sufficiency 
as a justification — that the Melians had enjoyed for the 
last fifty years the security of the JSgean waters at the 
cost of Athens and her allies, without any payment of their 
own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dra- 
matic fragment — MijXou "^ AXtooic (The Capture of puce wMcii 
Melos) — if we may parody the title of the lost |* occupies 
tragedy of Phrynichus — "The Capture of Mi- J^nerai 
letus." And I think a comprehensive view of historical 
the history of Thucydides will suggest to us the S? 'xhucy*-'* 
explanation of this drama, with its powerful dides. 
and tragical effect. The capture of Melos comes immedi- 
ately before the great Athenian expedition against Syra- 
cuse, which was resolved upon three or four months after- 
wards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort of 
Athens, which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known 
to ancient history. From such a blow it was impossible 
for Athens to recover. Though crippled, indeed, she 
struggled against its effects with surprising energy; but 
her fortune went on, in the main, declining — yet with 
occasional moments of apparent restoration — until her 
complete prostration and subjugation by Lyss.\idfit% '^qssk: 
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Thucydid^s, just before he gets upon the plane of this 
descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate the senti- 
ment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, insolent, 
and cruel manifestation, by his dj:amatic fragment of the 
envoys at Melos. It will be recollected that Herodotus, 
when about to describe the forward march of 3^erxes into 
Greece, destined to terminate in such fatal humiliation — 
impresses his readers with an elaborate idea of the 
monarch's insolence and superhuman pride by various con- 
versations between him and the courtiers about him, as 
well as by other anecdotes, combined with the overwhelming 
specifications of the muster at Doriskus. Such moral 
contrasts and juxtapositions, especially that of ruinous 
reverse following upon overweening good fortune, were 
highly interesting to the Greek mind. And Thucydides 
—having before him an act of great injustice and cruelty 
on the part of Athens, committed exactly at this point of 
time — has availed himself of the form of dialogue, for once 
in his history, to bring out the sentiments of a disdainful 
and confident conqueror in dramatic antithesis. They are 
however his own sentiments, conceived as suitable to the 
situation; not those of the Athenian envoy — still less, those 
of the Athenian public — least of all, those of that much 
calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE 

GELONIAN DYNASTY, 

In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately 
preceding the memorable Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, which changed the whole face of the war. At 
this period, and for some time to come, the history of the 
Peloponnesian Greeks becomes intimately blended with 
that of the Sicilian Greeks. But hitherto the connexion 
between the two has been merely occasional, and of little 
reciprocal effect; so that I have thought it for the con- 
venience of the reader to keep the two streams entirdy 
separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily 
during the first ten years of the war. I now proceed to 
fill up this blank; to recount as much as can be made out 
of Sicilian events during the interval between 461 — 416 
B.C.; and to assign the successive steps whereby the Athe- 
nians entangled themselves in ambitious projects against 
Syracuse, until they at length came to stake the larger 
portion of their force upon that fatal hazard. 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, ^ 
followed by the expulsion or retirement of all Expulsion 
the other despots throughout the island, left of the 
the various Grecian cities to reorganise them- dynasty" 
selves in free and self-constituted governments, from Syra- 
Unfortunately our memorials respecting this of'other^ 
revolution are miserably scanty; but there is despots 
enough to indicate that it was something much o'her*^* 
more than a change from single-headed to popu- Sicilian 
lar government. It included, farther, transfers *<'^^** 
on the largest scale both of inhabitants and of property. The 
preceding despots had sent many old citizens into exile, 
transplanted othera from one part of Sicily to another, and 

> 8ee above, ch. xliii., for the history of these eventi. I now tak« 
up the thread from that chapter. 
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provided settlements for numerous immigrants and merce- 
naries devoted to their interest. Of these proceedings 
much was reversed, when the dynasties were overthrown, 
80 that the personal and proprietary revolution was more 
complicated and perplexing than the politicaL After a 
period of severe commotion, an accommodation was con- 
cluded, whereby the adherents of the expelled dynasty 
were planted partly in the territory of Messene, partly in 
the re-established city of K^marina, in the eastern portion 
of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse. * 
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A Mr. Hitford, in the spirit which 
is usual with him, while enlarging 
upon the suffering occasioned hy 
this extensive revolution both of in- 
habitants and of property through- 
out Sicily, takes no notice of the 
cause in which it originated-— viz. 
the number of foreign mercenaries 
whom the Gelonian dynasty had 
brought in and enrolled as new 
ei|izens (Gelon alone having 
brought in 10,000, Diodor. xi. 72), 
and the number of exiles whom 
they had banished and dispossessed. 

I will here notice only one of 
his misrepresentations respecting 
the events of this period, because 
it is definite as well as important 
(vol. iv. p. 9. chap. xviiL sect. 1). 

"But thus (he says) In every little 
state, lands were left to become 
public property, or to be assigned 
to new individual owners. Every- 
wherCy theUf that favourite measure 
of democracy, the equal division of 
the lands of the state, was resolved 
upom a measure impossible to be 
perfectly executed; impossible to 
be maintained as executed ; and of 
very doubtful advantage, if it could 
be perfectly executed and perfect- 
ly maintained. ' 

Again — sect. iii. p. 23, he speaks 
of ''that incomplete and iniquitous 
partition of land," Ac. 

Now, upon this we may remark — 

1. The equal division of the lands 
of the state, here affirmed by Mr. 
2litford| is a pure fanc^ o£ hia own. 



He has no authority for it whatr 
ever. Biodorus says (xi. 76) xaxc- 

again (xi 86) he speaks of t6v 
dvaSaoftbv t^< ytiipa^f the re-divi- 
sion of the territory : but respect- 
ing equality of division—not one 
word does he say. Nor can any 
principle of division, in this case, 
be less probable than equality. 
For one of the great motives of 
the re-division, was to provide for 
those exiles who had been dispos- 
sessed by the Gelonian dynasty: 
and these men would receive lots, 
greater or less, on the ground of 
compensation for loss, greater or 
less as it might have been. Be- 
sides, immediately after the re-di- 
vision, we find rich and poor 
mentioned just as before (xi. 86). 
2. Next Mr. Mitford calls ''the 
equal division of all tbe lands of 
the state" the favourite measure of 
democracy. This is an assertion 
not less incorrect. Not a single 
democracy in Greece (so far as my 
knowledge extends) can be pro- 
duced in which such equal parti- 
tion is ever known to have been 
carried into effect. In the Athenian 
democracy, especially, not only 
there existed constantly great 
inequality of landed property, but 
the oath annually taken by the 
popular Heliastic judges had a 
special clause, protesting empha- 
tically against re-division of the 
land or extinction of dabts. 
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But though peace was thus re-established, these large 
mutations of inhabitants, first begun by the Large 
despots, — and the incdherent mixture of races, changes of 
religious institutions, dialects, &c., which was hlbfumts^- 
brought about unavoidably during the process effects of 
— left throughout Sicily a feeling of local insta- **^" ^^^' 
bility, very different from the long traditional tenures in 
Peloponnesus and Attica, and numbered by foreign enemies 
among the elements of its weakness.^ The wonder indeed 
rather is, that such real and powerful causes of disorder 
were soon so efficaciously controlled by the popular govern- 
ments, that the half-century now approaching was decidedly 
the mdst prosperous and undisturbed period in the history 
of the island. 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied (beginninff 
from the westward) by Selinus, Agrigentum, Grela, and 
Kamarina. Then came Syracuse, possessing the south- 
eastern cape, and the southern portion of the eastern coast: 
next, on the eastern coast, Leontini, Katana, and Naxos: 
Messene, on the strait adjoining Italy. The centre of the 
island, and even much of the northern coast, was occupied 
by the non-Hellenic Sikels and Sikans; on this coast, 
Himera was the only Grecian city. Between Himera and 
Cape Lilybseum, the western corner of the island was 
occupied by the non-Hellenic cities of Egesta and Eryx, 
and oy the Carthaginian seaports, of which Panormus 
(Palermo) was the principaL 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, 
Syracuse was the first in power, Agrigentum Relative 
the second. The causes above noticed, disturb- power and 
ing the first commencement of popular govern- o? ^he**^'' 
ments in all of them, were most powerfully Sicilian 
operative at Syracuse. We do not know the poiiJjcai 
particulars of the democratical constitution dissensions 
which was there established, but its stability ostScism^ 
was threatened by more than one ambitious tried and 
pretender, eager to seize the sceptre of Gelo »b»»idoned. 
and Hiero. The most prominent among these pretenders 
was Tyndarion, who employed a considerable fortune in 
distributing largesses and procuring partisans among the 
poor. His political designs were at length so openly mani- 
fested, that he was brought to trial, condemned, and put 

« TLucyd. vi. 17. 
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to death; yet not without an abortive insarrection of his 
partisans to rescue him. After several leading citizens 
had tried and failed iu a similar manner, the people thought 
it expedient to pass a law similar to the Athenian os- 
tracism, authorising the infliction of temporary preventive 
banishment. 1 Under this law several powerful citizens 
were actually and speedily banished; and such was the abuse 
of the new engine by the political parties in the city, that 
men of conspicuous position are said to have become afraid 
of meddling with public affairs. Thus put in practice, the 
institution is said to have given rise to new political con- 
tentions not less violent than those which it checked, 
insomuch that the Syracusans found themselves obliged to 
repeal the law not long after its introduction. We should 
have been glad to learn some particulars concerning this 
political experiment, beyond the meagre abstract given bv 
Diodorus — and especially to know the precautionary 
securities by which the application of the ostracising 
sentence was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps no care was 
taken to copy the checks and formalities provided by 
Kleisthenes at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the 
institution, though tutelary if reserved for its proper emer- 
gencies, was eminently open to abuse, so that we have no 
reason to wonder that abuse occurred, especially at a period 
of great violence and discord. The wonder rather is, that 
it was so little abused at Athens. 

Although the ostracism (or petalism) at Syracuse was 

p we d ^P^^di^y discontinued, it may probably have 

foreign ex- left a salutary impression behind, as far as we 

pioits of can judge from the fact that new pretenders to 

yracuse. despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The 

republic increases in wealth and manifests an energetic 

action in foreign affairs. The Syracusan admiral Phayllus 

was despatched with a powerful fleet to repress 

the piracies of the Tyrrhenian maritime towns. 

and after ravaging the island of Elba, returned home, under 

the suspicion of having been bought off by bribes from the 

enemy; on which accusation he was tried and banished — a 

second fleet of sixty triremes under Apelles being sent to 

• Diodor. xi. 86, 87. The insti- tended to be banished was written 

tution at Syracuse was called the upon a leaf of olive, instead of « 

petaliam^ because in taking the shell or potsherd. 
Totei, the name of the citizen in- 
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the same regions. The new admiral not only plundered 
many parts of the Tyrrhenian coast, but also carried his 
ravages into the island of Corsica (at that time a Tyrrhenian 
possession), and reduced the island of Elba completely. 
His return was signalised by a large number of captives 
and a rich booty, i 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the 
Grecian cities in Sicily, had raised a new spirit ^ ^ ^^^ 
among the Sikels of the interior, and inspired * * 
the Sikel prince Duketius, a man of spirit and the^interior 
ability, with large ideas of aggrandisement, of Sicily— 
Many exiled Greeks having probably sought prfiioe^^^ 
service with him, it was either by their sug- Duketius— 
gestion, or from having himself caught the spirit the^new^' 
of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced Sikei town 
the plan of bringing the petty Sikel communi- °' ^aii^*- 
ties into something like city-life and collective co-operation. 
Having acquired glory by the capture of the Grecian town 
of Morgantina, he induced all the Sikel communities (with 
the exception of HybJa) to enter into a sort of federative 
compact. Next, in order to obtain a central point for the 
new organization, he transferred his own little town from 
the hill top, called Mense, down to a convenient spot of the 
neighbouring plain, near to the sacred precinct of the gods 
called Paliki.2 As the veneration paid to these gods, 
determined in part by the striking volcanic manifestations 
in the neighbourhood, rendered this plain a suitable point 
of attraction for Sikels generally, Duketius was enabled to 
establish a considerable new city of Palike, with walls of 
large circumference, and an ample range of adjacent land 
which he distributed among a numerous Sikel population, 
probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus 

acquired is attested by the aggressive character of his 

measures, intended gradually to recover a portion at least 

of that ground which the Greeks had appropriated at the 

« 

* Biodor. xl. 87, 88. 'Ev ite8i({> ueTcdXiaxo, ic6Xi« piepAiccDv 

« Diodor. xi. 78, 88, 90. The pro- av9pu>itu>v, 

ceeding of Duketius is illustrated 'AXX' 16' untopelac cpxouv icoXuici- 

by the description of Dardanus in Sdxou 'I8t]c. 

the Iliad, xx. 216. Compare Plato, De Legg, iii, p. 681, 

KtI(J9C 8i ^apSavl7)v, iicsl ouitio 682. 
'IXio« ipii 
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expense of the indigenous population. The Sikel town of 
B.C. 451. Ennesia had been seized by the Hieronian 
Greeks expelled from -^tna, and had received 
DuketiuV-^' from them the name of -^tna:» Duketius now 
he is found means to reconquer it, after ei^snaring 

an? be-* ^Y stratagem the leading magistrate. He was 
cornea the next bold enough to invade the territory of the 
the* Syra-**' Agrigcntiues, and to besiege one of their country 
cu8an8,who garrisons called Motyum. We are impressed 
and'tend"* ^^^^ ^ ^^S^ idea of his power when we learn 
him to that the Agrigentines, while marching to re- 

Corinth. Hevc the place, thought it necessary to invoke 
aid from the Syracusans, who sent to them a force under 
Bolkon. Over this united force Duketius gained a victory 
— in consequence of the treason or cowardice of Bolkon, 
as the Syracusans believed — insomuch that they condemn- 
ed him to death. In the succeeding year, however, the 
good fortune of the Sikel prince changed. The united 
army of these two powerful cities raised the blockade of 
Motyum, completely defeated him in the field, and dispersed 
all his forces. Finding himself deserted by his comrades 
and even on the point of being betrayed, he took the des- 
perate resolution of casting himself upon the mercy of the 
Syracusans. He rode off by night to the gates of Syracuse, 
entered the city unknown, and sat down as a suppliant on 
the altar in the agora, surrendering himself together with 
all his territory. A spectacle thus unexpected brought 
together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting in them the 
strongest emotions: and when the magistrates convened 
the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice 
of mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary 
recommendations of some of the political leaders. The 
most respected among the elder citizens — earnestly recom- 
mending mild treatment towards a foe thus fallen and 
suppliant, coupled with scrupulous regard not to bring 
upon the city the avenging hand of Nemesis — found their 
appeal to the generous sentiment of the people welcomed 
l)y one unanimous city of "Save the suppliant." 2 Duketius, 
withdrawn from the altar, was sent off to Corinth under 
his engagement to live there quietly for the future; the 
Syracusans providing for his comfortable maintenance. 

' Diodor. xi. 76. Cjoiztp xivi jjli5. ^cov^ ouj^eiv ajzavts? 

• Diodor. xi, 91, 92. '0 fii St^v-Q'; e36tuv xov ixexr^v. 
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Amidst the cruelty habitual in aucient warfare, this 
remarkable incident excites mingled surprise Duketius 
and admiration. Doubtless the lenient impulse breaks his 

/» .1 1 •1 r> xi • • parole and 

01 the people mainly arose irom their seeing returns to 
Duketius actually before them in suppliant Sicily. 
posture at their altar, instead of being called upon to 
determine his fate in his absence — ^just as the Athenian 
people were in like manner moved by the actual sight of 
the captive Dorieus, and induced to spare his life, on an 
occasion which will be hereafter recounted. * If in some 
instances the assembled people, obeying the usual vehe- 
mence of multitudinous sentiment, carried severities to 
excess, — so, in other cases, as well as in this, the appeal 
to their humane impulses will be found to have triumphed 
over prudential regard for future security. Such was the 
fruit which the Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, 
who, after residing a year or two at Corinth, violated his 
parole. Pretending to have received an order from the 
oracle, he assembled a number of colonists, whom he con- 
ducted into Sicily to found a city at Kale Akte on the 
northern coast belonging to the Sikels. We cannot doubt 
that when the Syracusans found in what manner their 
lenity was requited, the speakers who had recommended 
severe treatment, would take great credit on the score of 
superior foresight. 2 

* Xenophon, Hellen. i. 6, 19 ; who transforms a breach of parole 
Pausanias, vi. 7, 2. on the part of the Sikel prince 

* Mr. Mitford recounts as follows into an ambitious manceuyre on 
the return of Duketius to Sicily— the part of the Syrapusan demo- 
**TheSyracu8an chiefs brought back eracy. The words of Diodoru<«, 
Ducetius from Corinth, apparently the only authority in the case, are 
to make him instrumental to their as follows (xii. 8) :— OStoc Se (Du- 
own views for advancing the power ketius) 6XtYov ypd'to^t p-eivac cv t^ 
of their commonwealth. They Kopiv9(p, xd^ 6fj.o Xo 7 iat« eXuoCf 
permitted, or rather encouraged, xai Ttpooicot7)od[xcvo« )rp7]0|xov utco 
him to establish a colony of mixed tu)v Qscbv iau-ctp SsS6o9ai, xxiaai tiqv 
people, Greeks and Sicels, at CaU KaX7)v 'Axt7]v cv SixcXia, xotxiTcXeuasv 
Act6, on the northern coast of the eU T7)v v^oov (tSTdi iroXXubv otxr^To- 
island" (ch. xviii. sect. i. vol. iv. pu>v* auveiceXdf^ovTO 68 xal T(bv 2i- 
p. 13). xeXu>v Tivi«, iv olc '^v xai 'Apytovi- 

The statement that, "the Syra- Stjc, 6 tu>v ^Ep^ixaiwy 6uvaoxeuu>v. 

cusans brought back Duketius, or Ouxoc («.&v oSv itepl rov olxiofxov x^c 

encouraged him to come back or KaX^< 'Axx^c cYtvexo* 'Axpayavrivoi 

to found the colony of Kald Actd," (e, 5pt.a |iiv 99ovou>Tt< xot^ 2upa- 

is a complete departure from Dio- xouoioic, i^xn 6' ifxaXouvxEc otCixoi^ 

^dorus on the part of Mr. Mitford; Sxi Ao'jxcxicv Svxa xoivov rbHsi.vci<% 
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But the return of this energetic enemy was not the 
B.C. 446. ^^^y niischief which the Syracusans suffered. 
' Their resolution to spare Duketius had been 

of Syracuse adopted without the concurrence of the Agri- 
IV**-* gentines, who had helped to conquer him; and 

Sicily— the latter, when they saw him again in the 
death of island and again formidable, were so indignant 
e 1U8. ^^^^ ^j^^y declared war against Syracuse. A 
standing jealousy prevailed between these two great cities, 
the first and second powers in Sicily. War actually broke 
out between them, wherein other Greek cities took part. 
After lasting some time, with various acts of hostility, and 
especially a serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river 
Himera, these latter solicited and obtained peace. ^ The 
discord between the two cities however had left leisure to 
Duketius to found the city of Kale Akte, and to make 
some progress in re-establishing his ascendency over the 
Sikels, in which operation he was overtaken by death. 
He probably left no successor to carry on his plans, so 
that the Syracusans, pressing their attacks vigorously, 
reduced many of the Sikel townships in the 
island — regaining his former conquest Morgan- 
tine, and subduing even the strong position and town called 
Trinakia2, after a brave and desperate resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, 

combined with her recent victory over Agri- 

gentum, Syracuse was elevated to the height of 

power, and began to indulge schemes for extending her 

ascendency throughout the island: with which view her 

horsemen were doubled in number, and one hundred new 

S I ^au) oav £veu T^c'Axpafav I share so far as to believe that 

tivtov Y vto fjLTf) ^, K6Xe[jL0v t^r^ufxait Diodorus lias greatly overrated its 

TOi; Supixouotoi^. magnitude and importance. 

' Diodor. xii. 8. Nor can it be true, as Diodorus 

* Diodor. xii. 29. For tbe re- affirms, that Trinakia was the only 

conquest of Morgantind, see Thu- Sikel township remaining nnsub- 

cyd. iv. 65. dued by the Syracusans, and that, 

Bespecting this town of Trinakia, after conquering that place, they 

known only from the passage of had subdued them all. We know 

Diodorus here, Paulmier (as cited that there were no inconsiderable 

in Wesseling's note), as well as number of independent Sikels, at 

Mannert (Geographic der Griechen the time of the Athenian invasion 

und Romer, b. x. ch. xv. p. 446), of Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 88 ; vii. 2>. 
^timate some 8cepticl%xa\ w\i\c\x 
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triremes were constructed. * "Whether any, or what steps 
were taken to realise her designs, our historian does not 
tell us. But the position of Sicily remains the same at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war: Syracuse, the 
first city as to power — indulging in ambitious dreams, if 
not in ambitious aggressions; Agrigentum, a jealous 
second, and almost a rival; the remaining Grecian states 
maintaining their independence, yet not without mistrust 
and apprehension. 

Though the particular phsenomena of this period, 
however, have not come to our knowledge, we p^^^ ^^.^ 
see enough to prove that it was one of great and power 
prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, commerce, **g^^"" 
and public monuments of Agrigentum, especial- *^° ^^ 
ly, appear to have even surpassed those of the Syracusans, 
Her trade with Carthage and the African coast was both 
extensive and profitable ; for at this time neither the vine 
nor the olive were much cultivated in Libya, and the 
Carthaginians derived their wine and oil from the southern 
territory of Sicily, 2 particularly that of Agrigentum. The 
temples of the city, among wnich that of Olympic Zeus 
stood foremost, were on the grandest scale of magnificence, 
surpassing everything of the kind in Sicily. The popula- 
tion of the city, free as well as slave, was very great: the 
number of rich men, keeping chariots, and competing for 
the prize at the Olympic games, was renowned — not less 
than the accumulation of works of art, statues and pic- 
tures, ^ with manifold insignia of ornament and luxury. 
All this is particularly brought to our notice, because of 
the frightful catastrophe which desolated Agrigentum in 
406 B.C. from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was in 
the interval which we are now describing, that such pros- 
perity was accumulated; doubtless not in Agrigentum 
alone, but more or less throughout all the Grecian cities 
of the island. 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were 
distinguished. At this time, the intellectual intellectual 
movement in some of the Italian and Sicilian ^H^^^^. 
towns was very considerable. The inconsiderable smpe- ' 
town of Elea in the Gulf of Poseidonia nourished 5-? Y»V- 
two of the greatest speculative philosophers in Korax^ 
Greece — Parmenides and Zeno. Empeaokles of c^orgia8. 

« Piodor. xii. 80. * Diodor. xliL 81« * I>iodoT. ^\W >&'^^ %^^ "^^ 
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Agrigentum was hardly less eminent in the same depart- 
ment, yet combining with it. a political and practical effi- 
ciency. The popular character of the Sicilian governments 
stimulated the cultivation of rhetorical studies, wherein not 
only Empedokles and Polus at Agrigentum, but Tisias and 

Korax at Syracuse, and still more, Gorgias at Lieontini 

acquired great reputation. * The constitution established 
at Agrigentum after the dispossession of the Theronian 
dynasty was at first not thoroughly democratical, the 
principal authority residing in a large Senate of One 
Thousand members. We are told even that an ambitious 
club of citizens were aiming at the re-establishment of a 
despotism, when Empedokles, availing himself of wealth 
and high position, took the lead in a popular opposition; 
so as not only to defeat this intrigue, but also tq put down 
the Senate of One Thousand and render the government 
completely democratical. His influence over the people 
was enhanced by the vein of mysticism, and pretence to 
miraculous or divine endowments, which accompanied his 
philosophical speculations, in a manner similar to Pytha- 
goras. ^ The same combination of rhetoric with meta- 
physical speculation appears also in Grorgias of Lieontini ; 
whose celebrity as a teacher throughout Greece was both 
greater and earlier than that of any one else. It was a 
similar demand for popular speaking in the assembly and 
the judicatures which gave encouragement to the rhetori- 
cal teachers Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 

In such state of material prosperity, popular politics, 
Sicilian and intellectual activity, the Sicilian towns were 
condltion^^' fouud at the breaking out of the great struggle 
and between Athens and the Peloponnesian con- 

fngs^it'the federacy in 431 b.c. In that struggle the Italian 
first and Sicilian Greeks had no direct concern, nor 

out*of"th anything to fear from the ambition of Athens; 
Peiopon- who, though slie had founded Thurii in 443 b.c, 
«i^Dc^*'' appears to have never aimed at any political 

* 8ee Aristotle as cited by Cicero, inventore Tisift") had been super- 
Brut, c. 12; Plato, Phsedr. p. 267, seded by Aristotle, who had col- 
c. 113, 114; Dionys. Halic. Judicium lected them carefully, *nomina- 
de Isocrate, p. 634 B, and Epist. tim," and had improved apon their 
II. ad Ammseum, p. 792 ; also Quin- expositions. Dionysius laments 
tilian, iii. 1, 126. According to that they had been so supersedel 
Cicero (de luyentfone, ii. 2), the (Epist. ad Ammse. p. 722). 

lAtifl^S of these aucietil tYvelox- * Diogenes, Laert. viii. 64-71 j 

("asque a priucipe \\\o ^t ^e^^^tx., K-VT^^i^-aL* \m\ ^^va. Gebiet, 
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ascendency even over that town — much less anywhere 
else on the coast. But the Sicilian Greeks, though 
forming a system apart in their own island, from which 
it suited the dominant policy of Syracuse to exclude 
all foreign interference i — were yet connected by sympathy, 
and on one side even by alliances, with the two main streams 
of Hellenic politics. Among the allies of Sparta were 
numbered all or most of the Dorian cities of Sicily — 
Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, perhaps 
Himera and Messene — together with Lokri and Tarentum 
in Italy: among the allies of Athens, perhaps, theChalkidic 
or Ionic Rhegium in Italy. ^ Whether the Ionic cities in 
Sicily — Naxos, Katana, and Leontini — were at this time 
united with Athens by any special treaty, is very doubtful. 
But if we examine the state of politics prior to the breaking 
out of the war, it will be found that the connexion of the 
Sicilian cities on both sides with Central Greece was rather 
one of sympathy and tendency, than of pronounced obliga- 
tion and action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless 
sharing the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to 
Athens, had never been called upon for any co-operation 
with Sparta; nor had the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look 

iect. ii. p. 70; Ritter, Geschichte e-ren the name of the archon, 

der alten Philosophie, vol. i. cb, Apsettdes, which he has restored 

vi. p. 633 seqq. hy a plausible conjecture, cau 

■ Thncyd. iy. 61-64. This is the hardly be considered as certain, 

tenor of the speech delivered by If we could believe the story in 

Herniokratds at the congress of Justin iv. 3, Rhegium must have 

Gela in the eighth year of the ceased to be Ionic before the Pe- 

Peloponnesian war. His language loponnesian war. He states, that 

is remarkable: he calls all non- in a sedition at Rhegium, one of 

Sicilian Greeks aXXo9oXouC' the parties called in auxiliaries 

* The inscription In Boeckh's from Himera. These Himeraean 

Corpus Inscriptt. (No. 74. Part T. exiles having first destroyed the 

p. 112) relating to the alliance be- enemies against whom they were 

tween Athens and Bhegium, con- invoked, next massacred the friends 

veys little certain information, who had invoked them — "ausi 

Boeckh refers it to a covenant facinus nulli tyranno comparan- 

concluded in the archonship of dum." They married the Bhegine 

Apseudds at Athens (Olyrop. 86, 4. women, and seized the city for 

B.C. 433-432, the year before the themselves. 

Peloponnesian war) renewing an I do not know what to make of 

alliance which was even then of this story, which neither appears 

old date. But It appears to me noticed in Thucydidds, nor seems 

that the supposition of a renewal to consist with what he tells us. 
it only his own conjectave: and 
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to Athens for protection against their powerful neighhour, 
Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and 
Relations ^^o^kyra, and the intervention of Athens in that 
of 8iciiy to quarrel (b.c. 433 — 432), which brought the Si- 
Sparti— *"^ cilian parties one step nearer to co-operation in 
altered by the Pel oponnesian quarrel, in two diflFerent ways ; 
betw^e^'en"^^ first, by exciting the most violent anti-Athenian 
Corinth and war-spirit in Corinth, with whom the Sicilian 
]md "the* Dorians held their chief commerce and sympathy 
fnterren- — next, by providing a basis for the action of 
AtheM Athenian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, 
which would have been impracticable without 
an established footing in Korkyra. But Plutarch (whom 
most historians have followed) is mistaken, and is contra- 
dicted by Thucydides, when he ascribes to the Athenians 
at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the nature of I 
those which they came to conceive seven or eight years 
afterwards. At the outbreak, and for some years before 
the outbreak, of the war, the policy of Athens was purely 
conservative, and that of her enemies aggressive, as I have 
shown in a former chapter. At that moment Sparta and 
Corinth anticipated large assistance from the Sicilian 
Dorians, in ships of war, in money, and in provisions; 
while the value of Korkyra as an ally of Athens consisted 
in affording facilities for obstructing such reinforcements, 
far more than from any anticipated conquests. * 

In the spring of 431 B.C., the Spartans, then organising 
Expecta- their first invasion of Attica and full of hope 
t*°°*/ b**' that Athens would be crushed in one or two 
Sp*ar^ta of campaigns, contemplated the building of a vast 
aid from the flgQ^ of 500 ships of war amouff the confederacv. 

bicilian . • 1 -ri J.' /r Ai_- i_ • 

Dorians, at A Considerable portion ot this charge was im- 

the i>egin- posed upon the Italian and Sicilian Dorians, and 

pSopon- * a contribution in money besides; with instruc- 

nesian war. tions to refrain from any immediate declaration 

tions °n o t against Athens until their fleet should be ready. ' 

realised. Of such expected succour, indeed, little was ever 

1 Thucyd. i. 86. oav icoietoQai xotxa fi-iYeQoc tu>v icd- 

* Thucyd. ii. 7. Katl Aaxe8at|jio- Xetov, u>c ic t6v icavra dpi0|i6v ictv 

vioi« |xev, «p6c xaU a^TOu onopyoO- To(xooiu>v veu)v c96(«.tvov> Ac. 

aaic, c6 'IraXlac xal 2ixeXia(; toic Bespecting the construction of 

Taxsivcttv iXo(xivoiCt vaOc ineTdy^QT}- this perplexing passage, read the 
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realised in any way; in ships, nothing at all. But the 
expectations and orders of Sparta show, that here as else- 
where, she was then on the offensive, and Athens only on 
the defensive. Probably the Corinthians had encouraged 
the expectation of ample reinforcements from Syracuse and 
the neighbouring towns, — a hope which must have con- 
tributed largely to the confidence with which they began 
the struggle. What were the causes which prevented it 
from being realised, we are not distinctly told; and we find 
Hermokrates the Syracusan reproaching his countrymen 
fifteen years afterwards (immediately before the great 
Athenian expedition against Syracuse) with their ante- 
cedent apathy. * But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
Greeks nad no direct interest in the contest — neither 
wrongs to avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens 
— nor any habit of obeying requisitions from Sparta; so 
they might naturally content themselves with expressions 
of sympathy and promises of aid in case of need, without 

notes of Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Fire hundred lail iar the entire 

Gdller: compare Foppo, ad Thn- confederacy would he a prodigious 

cyd. vol. i. ch. xv. p. 181. total : COO sail for Sicily and Italy 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and alone, would 1)6 incredihle. 

OoUer in rejecting the construction To eonstnie the sentence as it 

of atuTou with cE 'ItaXiac xoci Sixe- stands now (putting aside the con- 

Xiac, in the sense of "those ships jecture of yijec instead of vau<, or 

which were in Peloponnesus from int-ziy^^ri instead of eiceT(l^87)oav, 

Italy and Sicily." This would he whichwould make itrun smoothly), 

untrue in point of fact, as they we must admit the suppocrition of 

ohserve : there were no Sicflian a hreak or double construction, 

ships of war in Peloponnesus. such as sometimes occurs in Thu- 

Nevertheless I think (diCfeting .cydidds. The sentence begins with 
Arom them) that a^tou is not a one form of construction and con- 
pronoun referring to iZ 'iTotXiot^ eludes with another. We must 
xal StxeXlac, hut is used in con- suppose (with Ooller) that al ic6- 
trast with those words, and really Xeic is understood as the nomina- 
means "in or about Peloponnesus." tive case to entTdExOi]aav. The da- 
It was contemplated that new ships tive cases (AatxeSatf«.ov(oic— iXofie- 
should be built in Sicily and Italy vote) are to be considered, I ap- 
of sufficient number to make the prebend, as governed by v^sc tics- 
total fleet of the Lacedaemonian xd^OTjaav: that is, these datire 
confederacy (including the triremes cases belong to the first form of 
already in Peloponnesus) equal construction^ which Tbucydidfis 
to 500 sail. But it was never con- has not carried out. The sentence 
teroplated that the triremes in Italy is begun as if v^t< iiceTi&)r07)aav were 
and Sicily alone should amount to intended to follow. 
500 sail, as Dr. Arnold (in my "* Thncyd. vi. 8A: compare iii. 86. 
Judgement, erroneously) imagines. 

VOL. VI. 2 9 
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taxing themselves to the enormous extent which it pleased 
Sparta to impose, for purposes both aggressive and purely 
Peloponnesian. Perhaps the leading men in Syracuse, from 
attachment to Corinth, may have sought to act upon the 
order. But no similar motive would be found operative 
either at Agrigentum or at Gela or Selinus. 

Though the order was not executed, however, there 
_ . can be little doubt that it was publicly announced 
cities in and threatened, thus becoming known to the 
Sjciiy ^^ Ionic cities in Sicily as well as to Athens; and 
Ionian that it weighed materially in determining the 

cities in latter afterwards to assist those cities, when they 
**^' ^' sent to invoke her aid. Instead of despatching 

their forces to Peloponnesus, where they had nothing to 
gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred attacking the Ionic 
cities in their own island, whose territory they might have 
reasonable hopes of conquering and appropriating — Naxos, 
Katana, and Leontini. These cities doubtless sympathised 
with Athens in her struggle against Sparta; yet, far from 
being strong enough to assist her or to threaten their 
Dorian neighbours, they were unable to defend themselves 
without Athenian aid. They were assisted by the Dorian 
city of Kamarina, which was afraid of her powerful border 
city Syracuse — and by Rhegium in Italy; while Liokri in 
Italy, the bitter enemy of Rhegium, sided with Syracuse 
against them. In the fifth summer of the war, finding 
themselves blockaded by sea and confined to their walls, 
they sent to Athens, both to entreat succour as allies i and 
lonians — and to represent that if Syracuse succeeded in 
crushing them, she and the other Dorians in Sicily would 
forthwith send over the positive aid which the Peloponne- 
sians had so long been invoking. The eminent rhetor 
Gorgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style of speaking is 
said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, and to 
have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of this 
embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for himself 
numerous pupils and large gains not merely in Athens, but 
in many other towns of Central Greece, 2 though it is 

• Thucyd. ri. 86. to hare been among the pnpils of 

* Thucyd. iii. 86; Diodor. xii.53; Gorgias, makes no mention of that 
Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282. B. It is re- rhetor personally as among the 
markable that ThucydidSs, though envoys. Diodorus probably copierl 
he is said (with mucYi pxoba.bUU'j^ from Ephorus the pupil of Isokra- 
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exaggeration to ascribe to his pleading the success of the 
present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in pro- 
tecting these Ionic Sicilians from being con- b.c. 427. 
quered by the Dorians in the island, as in ob- ^j^^ j^^^^ 
structing the transport of Sicilian com to Pelo- cities in 
ponnesus: and they sent twenty triremes under f*ij^f|. ^id 
Laches and Charoeades, — with instructions, while from 
accomplishing these objects, to ascertain the ^^g^^^lthe- 
possibility of going beyond the defensive, and nian expe- 
making conquests. Taking station at Rhegium, gjjjiy *® 
Laches did something towards rescuing the Ionic under 
cities in part from their maritime blockade, and Caches, 
even undertook an abortive expedition against the Lipari 
isles, which were in alliance with Syracuse. * Throughout 
the ensuing year, he pressed the war in the 
neighbourhood of Khegium and MessenS, his 
colleague Charoeades being slain. Attacking Mylse in the 
Messenian territory, he was fortunate enough to gain so 
decisive an advantage over the troops of Messene, that that 
city itself capitulated to him, gave hostages, and enrolled 
itself as ally of Athens and the Ionic cities. > He also 
contracted an alliance with the non-Hellenic city of Egesta, 
in the north-west portion of Sicily, and he invaded the 
territory of Lokri, capturing one of the country forts on 
the river Halex:^ after which, in a second debarkation, he 
defeated a Lokrian detachment under Proxenus. But he 
was unsuccessful in an expedition into the interior of Sicily 
against Inessus. This was a native Sikel township, held 
in coercion by a Syracusan garrison in the acropolis; which 
the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, being repulsed 
with loss. 4 Laches concluded his operations in the autumn 
by an ineffective incursion on the territory of Himera and 
on the Lipari isles. On returning toKhegium at the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year (b.c. 425), he found Pythodorus 
already arrived from Athens to supersede him.* 

t68. Among the writers of the having been among the envoys in 

Isokratsean school, the persons of this celebrated legation, 

distinguished rhetors, and their sup- ■ Thucyd. iii. 88; Diodor. xii. 64. 

posed political efficiency, counted * Thucyd. iii. 90; vi. 6. 

for much more than in the estima- ' Thucyd. iii. 99. 

tion of Thucydidds. Fausanias (vi. « Thucyd. iii. 108. 

17« 8) speaks of Tisias also as * Thucyd. 111. lib. 
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That officer had come as the forerunner of a more 
g . _ considerable expedition, intended to arrive in 
pedition ' the spring under Eurymedon and Sophokles, 
th**^d6 u ^ ^^° were to command in coniunction with 
himself. The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the 
squadron under Laches insufficient to render them a match 
for their enemies at sea, had been emboldened to send a 
second embassy to Athens, with request for farther rein- 
forcements — at the same time making increased efiforts to 
enlarge their own naval force. It happened that at this 
moment the Athenians had no special employment else- 
where for their fleet, which they desired to keep in constant 
practice. They accordingly resolved to send to Sicily forty 
additional triremes, in full hopes of bringing the contest 
to a speedy close. ^ 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophok- 
les started from Athens for Sicily in command 
of this squadron, with instructions to afford 
relief at Korkyra in their way, and with Demosthenes on 
board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus. It was this 
fleet which, in conjunction with the land forces under the 
command of Kleon, making a descent almost by accident 
on the Laconian coast at Pylus, achieved for Athens the 
most signal success of the whole war — the capture of the 
Lacedaemonian hoplites in Sphakteria.^ But the fleet was 
so long occupied, first in the blockade of that island, next 
in operations at Korkyra, that it did not reach Sicily until 
about the month of September. 3 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens gener- 
indecisive ally, was fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily 
op®'*^on8 during the whole summer. For Pythodorus, 
8dnd and" acting Only with the fleet previously com- 
Khegium. manded by Laches at Rhegium, was not merely 
defeated in a descent upon Lokri, but experienced a more 
irreparable loss by the revolt of Messene ; which had sur- 
rendered to Laches a few months before, and which, 
together with Rhegium, had given to the Athenians the 
command of the strait. Apprised of the coming Athenian 
fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to deprive them of this 
important base of operations against the island; and a 
fleet of twenty sail, — half Syracusan, half Lokrian — was 
enabled by the concurrence of a party in Messene to seize 

* Thucyd. iii. 116. ** «><4«i <i\\. i.u, » Thucyd. iv. i8. 
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the town. It would appear that the Athenian fleet was 
then at E.hegium, but that town was at the same time 
threatened by the entrance of the entire land force of 
Lokri, together with a body of E.hegine exiles: these latter 
were even not without hopes of obtaining admission by 
means of a favourable party in the town. Though such 
hopes were disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all 
succour from Rhegium to Messene. The latter town now 
served as a harbour for the fleet hostile to Athens, * which 
was speedily reinforced to more than thirty sail, and began 
maritime operations forthwith, in hopes of crushing the 
Athenians and capturing Hhegium, before Eurymedon 
should arrive. But the Athenians, though they had only 
sixteen triremes together with eight others from Rhegium, 
gained a decided victoi-y — in an action brought on acci- 
dentally for the possession of a merchantman sailing 
through the strait. They put the enemy's ships to flight, 
and drove them to seek refuge, some under protection of 
the Syracusan land-force at Cape Pelorus near Mess^n^, 
others under the Lokrian force near Rhegium — each as 
they best could, with the loss of one trireme. 2 This defeat 
so broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the 
latter place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine 
territory, while the whole defeated squadron was reunited 
on the opposite coast under Cape Pelorus. Here the ships 
were moored close on shore under the protection of the 
land-force, when the Athenians and Rhegines came up to 
attack them; but without success, and even with the loss 
of one trireme which the men on shore contrived to seize 
and detain by a grappling iron; her crew escaping by 
swimming to the vessels of their comrades. Having 
repulsed the enemy, the Syracusans got aboard, and rowed 
close along-shore, partly aided by tow-ropes, to the harbour 
of Messene, in which transit they were again attacked, but 
the Athenians were a second time beaten off with the loss 

1 Thucyd. iii. 116 ; It. 1. that the words d>c Ixaaxot ixo^ov 

* Thucyd. iv. 24. xal vixii)OivTC« designate the fight as disorderly, 

0ic6 Ttbv 'A07)voitu)v 8idi T&X0U4 ani' insomuch that all the Lokrian 

icXeuaatv, (1)^ Ixaaxot Itu/ov, ic ti, ships did not get back to the Lok- 

olxeta aTpaxdneSa, t6 xt iv t^ Mta- rian station, nor all the Syracusan 

oi^v-g xatl iv xcp *Pi]Yl(p, {liav vauv ships to the Syracusan station: but 

dicoHaotvTecy Ac. each separate ship fled to either 

I concur in Dr. Amold*s explana- one or the other, as it best could« 
tion of this passage, yet oonceiving 
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of another ship. Their superior seamanship was of no 
avail in this along-shore fighting. ^ 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in 
order to prevent an intended movement in Xamarina, 
where a philo-Syracusan party under Archias threatened 
Defeat of revolt: and the Messenian forces, thus left free, 
the Messe- invaded the territory of their neighbour the 
Naxunr*"* Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet 
and Sikeu, round to the mouth of the AkesinSs near that 
near Naxos. ^jj^y^ They were ravaging the lands, and were 
preparing to storm the town, when a considerable body of 
the indigenous Sikels was seen descending the neighbouring 
hills to succour the Naxians, upon which, the latter, elate 
with the sight and mistaking the new-comers for their 
Grecian brethren from Leontini, rushed out of the gates 
and made a vigorous sally at a moment when their enemies 
were unprepared. The Messenians were completely de- 
feated, with the loss of no less than 1000 men, and with 
a still greater loss sustained in their retreat home from the 

Sursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet went back also to 
[essene, from whence such of the ships as were not 
Messenian returned home. So much was the city weakened 
by its recent defeat, that a Lokrian garrison was sent for 
its protection under Demomeles, while the Leontines and 
Naxines, together with the Athenian squadron on returning 
from Kamarina, attacked it by land and sea in this moment 
of distress. A well-timed sally of the Jliessenians and 
Lokrians, however, dispersed the Leontine land-force, but 
the Athenian force, landing from their ships, attacked the 
assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, and drove them 
back within the walls. The scheme against Messene, 
however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to llhegium.2 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, 

* Thucyd. iv. 25. a«0(ji|AU)advT<Dv Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off 

ix»lvu)v xal 7rpoe|APaX6vTU>v. their towing-ropes, made their way 

I do not distinctly understand to the open eea hy a lateral moye- 

tbe nautical movement which U ment, and thus became the assail- 

expressed by d7io(7i|jLUJi7dvTU)v, in ants," Ac. The open sea was what 

spite of the notes of the commenta- the Athenians required, in order to 

tors. And I cannot but doubt the obtain the benefit of their superior 

correctness of Dr. Arnold's ex- seamanship. 

pUnation, when he says, *<The ' Thucyd. iv. 25. 
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during the first half of the seventh year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war: nor does it appear that the b.c. 426. 
Athenians undertook anything considerable Eurymedon 
during the autumnal half, though the full fleet Jf^g^ wuh*a 
under Eurymedon had then joined Pythodorus. i larger 
Yet while the presence of so large an Athenian fleet^'^i^Sve 
fleet at Rhegium would produce considerable in Sicily, 
efi'ect upon the Syracusan mind, — the triumphant promise 
of Athenian aifairs, and the astonishing humiliation of 
Sparta, during the months immediately following the 
capture of Sphakteria, probably struck much deeper. In 
the spring of the eighth year of the war, Athens was not 
only in possession of the Spartan prisoners, but also of 
Pylus and Kythera, so that a rising among the Helots 
appeared noway improbable. She was in the full swing 
of hope, while her discouraged enemies were all thrown 
on the defensive. Hence the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated 
by a state of affairs so different from that in which they 
had begun the war three years before, were now eager to 
bring about a pacification in their island. 2 The Dorian 
city of Kamarina, which had hitherto acted along with the 
Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first to make a separate 
accommodation with its neighbouring city of Gela; at which 
latter place deputies were invited to attend from all the 
cities in the island, with a view to the conclusion of peace. 3 
This congress met in the spring of 424 b.c, when 
Syracuse, the most powerful city in Sicily, took ^.c. 424. 
the lead in urging the common interest which 
all had in the conclusion of peace. The Syra- ?h?Si!iiian 
cusan Hermokrates, chief adviser of this policy cities at 
in his native city, now appeared to vindicate Speech of 
and enforce it in the congress. He was a well- Hermo- 
born, brave, and able man, superior to all ^'**^*- 
pecuniary corruption, and clear-sighted in regard to the 
foreign interests of his country;* but at the same time, of 
pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the 
people, seemingly with good reason, in regard to their 

> Thncyd. iy. 48. ing the increased disposition to 

* Compare a similar remark made union among the Sicilian cities, 

by the Syracusan Hermokratds, producedby common fear o'f Athens 

nine years afterwards, when the (Thucyd. vi. 33). 

great Athenian expedition against * Thucyd. iv. 58. 

Syracuse was on its way— respect- " < Thucyd. viii. 45. 
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internal constitution. The speech which Thucydides 
places in his mouth, on the present occasion, sets forth 
emphatically the necessity of keeping Sicily at all cost 
free from foreign intervention, and of settling at home all 
differences which might arise between the various Sicilian 
cities. Hermokrates impresses upon his hearers that the 
aggressive schemes of Athens, now the greatest power in 
Greece, were directed against all Sicily, and threatened 
all cities alike, lonians not less than Dorians. If they 
enfeebled one another by internal quarrels, and then 
invited the Athenians as arbitrators, the result vv^ould be 
ruin and slavery to alL The Athenians were but too ready 
to encroach everywhere, even without invitation: they had 
now come, with a zeal outrunning all obligation, under 
pretence of aiding the Chalkidic cities who had never 
aided them, — but in the real hope of achieving conquest 
for themselves. The Chalkidic cities must not rely upon 
their Ionic kindred for security against evil designs on the 
part of Athens: as Sicilians, they had a paramount interest 
in upholding the independence of the island. If possible, 
they ought to maintain undisturbed peace; but if that were 
impossible, it was essential at least to confine the war to 
Sicily, apart from any foreign intruders. Complaints 
should be exchanged, and injuries redressed, by all, in a 
spirit of mutual forbearance; of which Syracuse — the first 
city in the island and best able to sustain the brunt of war, 
— was prepared to set the example ; without that foolish 
over-valuation of favourable chances so ruinous even to 
first-rate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of 
the future. Let them all feel that they were neighbours, 
inhabitants of the same island, and called by the common 
name of Sikeliots; and let them all with one accord repel 
the intrusion of aliens in their afi'airs, whether as open 
assailants or as treacherous mediators, i 

' See the speech of HermokratSs, Herraokratfis says, "The Atheni> 

Thucyd. iv. 59-64. One expression ans are now near us with a feip 

in this speech indicates that it was ships, lying in wait for our blun- 

composed hy Thucydidfis many ders"— oi Suvajiiv lyovts^ ixsfi^Tr,'* 

years after its proper date, subse- tu)v *EXXi^v(ov toc ts o|AapTia<; ijaui i 

quently to the great expedition of TTjpooaiv, 6XiY«*^ vouai napov- 

the Athenians against Syracuse in xe;, &c. (iv. 60). 

416 B.C.; though I doubt not that Now the fleet under the comTnand 

Thucydidds collected the memo- of Eurymedon and his colleagues 

randa for it at the time. at Bhegium included all or most 
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This harangue from Hermokrates, and the earnest 
dispositions of Syracuse for peace, found general General 
sympathy among the Sicilian cities, Ionic as peace made 
well as Doric. All of them doubtless suffered sfciiraT*^* 
by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had soli- cities. 
cited the intervention of the Athenians as pro- ac" edTs^to^ 
tectors against Syracuse, conceived from the the peace, 
evident uneasiness of the latter a fair assurance JJawlVhe 
of her pacific demeanour for the future. Ac- Athenian 
cordingly the peace was accepted by all the *®®* 
belligerent parties, each retaining what they possessed, 
except that the Syracusans agreed to cede Morgantine to 
Kamarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of money, i The Ionic 
cities stipulated that Athens should be included in the 
pacification; a condition agreed to by all, except the 
Epizephyrian Lokrians. 2 They next acquainted Eury medon 
and his colleagues with the terms; inviting them to accede 
to the pacification in the name of Athens, and then to 
withdraw their fleet from Sicily. These generals had no 
choice but to close with the proposition. Athens thus 
was placed on terms of peace with all the Sicilian cities; 
with liberty of access reciprocally for any single ship of 
war, but not for any larger force, to cross the sea between 

of the ships which had acted at he tacitly compared the two. This 
Sphakteria and Korkyra, together is the only way that I know, of 
with those which had heen pre- explaining such an expression, 
viously at the strait of Messina The Scholiast ohserves that some 
under Fythoddrus. It could not of the copies in his time omitted 
have heen less than fifty sail, and the words oXlfat^ vatual: probably 
may possibly have been sixty sail, they noticed the contradiction 
It is hardly conceivable that any which I have remarked ; and the 
Greek, speaking in the early spring passage may certainly be construed 
of 424 B.C., should have alluded to without those words, 
this as a small fleet: assuredly > Thucyd. iv. 66. We learn from 
Hermokratds would not thus allude Folybius (Fragm. xii. 22, 23, one 
to it, since it was for the interest of the Excerpta recently published 
of his argument to exaggerate by Mail from the Cod. Vatic.) that 
rather than extenuate, the formid- Timeeus had in his 21st book dee- 
able manifestations of Athens. cribed the Congress at Gela at con- 
But Thucydidfis composing the siderable length, and had composed 
speech after the great Athenian an elaborate speech for Hermokra- 
expedition of 416 B.C., so much tds: which speech Folybius con- 
more numerous and commanding demns, as a piece of empty decla- 
In every respect, might not un- mation. 
naturally represent the fleet of * Thucyd. y. 6, 
£arymedon as **» few ships," when 
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Sicily and Peloponnesiis. Eurymedon then sailed with his 
fleet home. ^ 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleagues 
Di8 leasure ^®^® received by the people with much displea- 
ofthe^Athe* sure. He himself was fined, and his coUeagues 
nians ^ Sophokles and Pythod6rus banished, on the 
KmyiSedoii charge of having been bribed to quit Sicily, at 
and bis a time when the fleet (so the Athenians believed) 

® was strong enough to have made important 
conquests. "Why the three colleagues were di&rently 
treated, we are not informed. > This sentence was harsh 
and unmerited; for it does not seem that Eurymedon had 
it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities from concluding 
peace — while it is certain that without them he could have 
achieved nothing serious. All that seems unexplained, in 
his conduct as recounted by Thucydides, is, — that his 
arrival at Bhegium with the entire fleet in September 425 
B.C., does not seem to have been attended with any increased 
vigour or success in the prosecution of the war. But 
the Athenians (besides an undue depreciation of the Sicilian 
cities which we shall find fatally misleading them hereafter) 
were at this moment at the maximum of extravagant hopes, 
counting upon new triumphs everywhere, impatient of 
disappointment, and careless of proportion between the 
means entrusted to, and the objects expected from, their 
commanders. Such unmeasured confidence was painfully 
corrected in the course of a few months, by the battle of 
Delium and the losses in Thrace. But at the present mo- 
ment, it was probably not less astonishing than grievous 
to the three generals, who had all left Athens prior to the 
success in Sphakteria. 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel that 
B.C. 424-422. they had been premature in sending away the 
Intestine Athenians. Dispute between Leontini and 
fn^Leonthii Syracuse, the same cause which had occasioned 
—expulsion the iuvocatiou of Athens three years before, 
tine^Demo"' ^'^oke out afrcsh soou after the pacification of 
by tiie aid ' Gela. The democratical government of Leontini 
of Syracuse, came to the resolution of strengthening their 
city by the enrolment of many new citizens; and a redivi- 
sion of the territorial property of the state was projected 
in order to provide lots of land for these new-comers. But 

* Thucyd. vi. 13-52. « Thucyd. iv. 65. 
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the aristocracy of the town, upon whom the necessity 
would thus be imposed of parting with a portion of their 

lands, forestalled the project, seemingly before it was even 
formally decided, by entering into a treasonable correspon- 
dence with Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, and 
expelling the Demos. 1 While these exiles found shelter 

> Thucyd. t. 4. AtovTtvot fap, analogy of agrarian relations 

dntXGovTCDv *A6v]valu)v ex StxtXloic existed between Rome and Leon*- 

(jL3Ta TTjv ^Ufx3aatv, ffoXUac xb tics- tini. The Ager Fublicus at Borne 

Ypa'|"zvTo icoXXouc, xal 6 8i]|jlo( t7)v was the product of successiye con- 

Yijv eicevoet avafidaoiaGat. Oi 8i 8u- quests from foreign enemies of the 

vaxol alaGofxevot 2upaxoalou« xe end- city : there may indeed haye been 

YOvxat xal ix()dXXouat x6v Sijfxov. originally a similar Ager Publicus 

Kal oi fxsv tiiXaviQ87)aav <i>« (xaaxot, in the peculiar domain of Bome 

&c. itself, anterior to all conquests ; 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes — but this must at any rate have 
"The principle on which this dva- been very small, and had probably 
5a9fx6c 7^c vas re-demanded, was been absorbed and assigned in 
this ; that every citizen was entitled private property before the agrarian 
to his portion, xX^poc, of the disputes began, 
land of the state, and that the ad- We cannot suppose that the 
mission of new citizens rendered Leontines had any Ager Publicus 
a re-division of the property of acquired by conquest, nor are we 
the state a matter at once of entitled to presume that they had 
necessity and of justice. It is not any at all, capable of being di- 
probable that in an^ qfise the vided. Most probably the lots for 
actual xXi]poi of the old citizens the new citizens were to be pro- 
were required to be shared with vided out of private property. But 
the new members of the state; but unfortunately we are not told how, 
only, as at Bome, the Ager Publi- nor on what principles and con- 
cus, or land still remaining to the ditions. Of what class of men were 
state itself, and not apportioned the new immigrants ? Were they 
out to individuals. This land, individuals altogether poor, having 
however, being beneficially enjoyed nothing but their hands to work 
by numbers of the old citizens, with— or did they bring with them 
either as common pasture, or as any amount of funds, to begin 
being farmed by different indivi- their settlement on the fertile and 
duals on very advantageous terms, tempting plain ofLeontini? (com- 
a division of it among the newly- pare Thuc. i. 27, and Plato de Leg. 
admitted citizens, although not, y. p. 744 A.) If the latter, we 
strictly speaking, a spoliation of have no reason to imagine that 
private property, was yet a serious they would be allowed to acquire 
•hock to a great mass of ezistihg their new lots gratuitously. Ex- 
interests, and was therefore al- isting proprietors would be forced 
ways regarded as a revolutionary to sell at a fixed price, but not 
measure." to yield their properties without 

I transcribe this note of Dr. compensation. I have already no- 
Arnold rather from its intrinsic ticed, that to a small self-working 
worth than from any belief that proprietor, who had no slaves, it 
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as they could in other cities, the rich Leontines deserted 
and dismantled their own city, transferred their resid- 
ence to Syracuse, and were enrolled as Syracusan citizens. 
To them the operation was exceedingly profitable, since 
they became masters of the properties of the exiled Demos 
in addition to their own. ^Presently, however, some of 
them, dissatisfied with their residence in Syracuse, return- 
ed to the abandoned city, and fitted up a portion of it 
called Phokeis, together with a neighbouring strong post 
called Brikinnies. Here, after being joined by a consider- 
able number of the exiled Demos, they contrived to hold 

was almost essential that his land -wealthy, they carried, in the gen* 

should be near the city; and pro- eral assembly, a decree for asso- 

vided this were ensured, it might dating a number of new^ oitisent* 

be a good bargain for a new re- (Mitford, H. G., oh. zviii. sect. ii. 

sident having some money, but yoI. Iy. p. 28). 

no land elsewhere, to come in and I have already rennarked, in a 

buy. previous note, that Mr. Mitford 

We have no means of answering has misrepresented the re-diviiion 

these questions: but the few words of lands which took place after 

of ThucydidSs do not present this the expulsion of the Oelonian dy- 

measure as revolutionary, or as nasty. That re-division had not 

intended against the rich, or for been upon the principle of equal 

the benefit of the poor. It was lots: it is not therefore correct to 

proposed on public groundti, to assert, as Mr. Mitford does, that 

strengthen the city by the acqui- the present movement at lieontini 

sition of new citizens. This might arose from the innovation made 

be wise policy, in the close neigh- by time and circumstances in that 

bourhood of a doubtful and su- equal division: as little is it cor- 

perior city, like Syracuse; though rect to say that the poor at Leon- 

we cannot judge of the policy of tini desired "a fresh and equal 

the measure, without knowing partition." Thucydidds says not 

more. But most assuredly Mr. Mit- one word about equal partition. 

ford's representation can be noway He puts forward the enrolment of 

justified from ThucydidSs— "Time new citizens as the substantive 

and circumstances had greatly primary resolution, actually taken 

altered the state of property in by the Leontines— the re-division 

all the Sicilian commonwealths, of the lands as a measure conse- 

since that incomplete and iniquit- quent and subsidiary to this, and 

0U8 partition of lands, which had as yet existing only in project 

been made, on the general estab- (ersvosi). Mr. Mitford states the 

lishment of democratical govern- fresh and equal division to have 

ment, after the expulsion of the been the real object of desire, and 

family of Gelon. In other cities the enrolment of new citixens to 

the poor rested under their lot; have been proposed with a view 

but in Leontini, they were warm to attain it. His representation is 

in project for a fresh and equal greatly at variance with that of 

partition; and to strengthen them- Thucydidds. 
selves against the party of the 
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out for some time against the efforts of the Syracasans to 
expel them from their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leon- 
tine democracy, seems to date during the year Appiica- 
succeeding the pacification of Gela, and was tion of the 
probably intended to place the city in a more pemo«*for 
defensible position in case of renewed attacks help to 
from Syracuse — thus compensating for the de- Athenians** 
parture of the Athenian auxiliaries. The Leon- send Phsax 
tine Demos, in exile and suffering, doubtless ierraUoiuu 
bitterly repenting that they had concurred in 
dismissing these auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with 
complaints, and renewed prayers for help. ^ 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to 
their calL Her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace 
had been followed by the truce for one year, and even 
during that truce, she had been called upon for strenuous 
efforts in Thrace to check the progress of Brasidas. After 
the expiration of the truce, she sent Phaeax and two col- 
leagues to Sicily (b.c. 422) with the modest force of two tri- 
remes. He was directed to try and organise an anti-Syra- 
cusan party in the island, for the purpose of re-establisning 
the Leontine Demos. In passing along the coast of Italy, 
he concluded ami-cable relations with some of the Grecian 
cities, especially with Lokri, which had hitherto stood 
aloof from Athens: and his first addresses in Sicily appeared 
to promise success. His representations of danger from 
Syracusan ambition were well received both at Kamarina 
and Agrigentum. For on the one hand, that universal 
terror of Athens which had dictated the pacification of 
Gela, had now disappeared; while on the other hand the 
proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini was well 
calculated to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding 
that sympathy between democracies in different towns was 
not universal: the Syracusan democracy had joined with 
the Leontine aristocracy to expel the Demos — ^just as the 
despot Gelon had combined with the aristocracy of Megara 
and Euboea, sixty years before, and had sold the Demos of 

' Justin (It. 4) surrounds the Si- (pillo barh&que promistit, et omni 

cilian envoys at Athens with all squaloris habitu ad misericordiam 

the insignia of misery and humi- commovendam conquisito, oonoi" 

liation, while addressing the Athe- onem deformes adeunt." 
nian assembly— "Sordid^ Teste, ca- 
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those towns into slavery. The birthplace of the famoas 
rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the list of inhabited cities; 
its temples were deserted; and its territory had become a 
part of Syracuse. All these were circumstances so powe^ 
fully affecting Grecian imagination that the Kamarinseans, 
neighbours of Syracuse on the other side, mi^ht well fear 
lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and absorption, 
should soon overtake them. Agngentum, though without 
any similar fear, was disposed, £rom policy and jealousy of 
Syracuse, to second the views of Phseax. But when the 
latter proceeded to Gela, in order to procure the adhesion 
of that city in addition to the other two^ he found himself 
met by so resolute an opposition, that his whole scheme 
was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable even to open 
his case at Selinus or Himera. In returning, he crossed 
the interior of the island through the territory of the Sikels 
to Katana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the 
Leontine Demos were still maintaining a precarious exist- 
ence. Having encouraged them to hold out by assurances 
of aid, he proceeded on his homeward voyage. In the 
strait of Messina he struck upon some vessels conveying 
a body of expelled Lokrians from Messene to Lokri. The 
Lokrians had got possession of Messene after the pacific 
cation of Gela, by means of an internal sedition ; but after 
holding it some time, they were now driven out by a second 
revolution. Pheeax, being under agreement with Lokri, 
passed by these vessels without any act of hostility, i 

The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received 
iieontini no benefit from his assurances, and appear soon 
iTd^th afterwards to have been completely expelled. 
Demos ex- Nevertheless Athens was noway disposed, for a 
£^!^°?'~^ considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A 
exUes^at few mouths after the visit of Phseax to that 
Athens. island, came the peace of Nikias. The conse- 
quences of that peace occupied her whole attention in 
Peloponnesus, while the ambition of Alkibiades carried 
her on for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and 
co-operation with Argos against Sparta. It was only in 
the year 417 b.c, when these projects had proved abortive, 
that she had leisure to turn her attention elsewhere. 
During that year, Nikias had contemplated an expedition 
against Ampnipolis in conjunction with Perdikkas, whose 

* Thuoyd. v. 4, 6. 
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desertion frustrated the scheme. The year 416 b.c. was 
that in which Melos was besieged and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropri- 
ated all the territory of Leontini, which city b.c. 417. 
now existed only in the talk and hopes of its war be- 
exiles. Of these latter a portion seem to have p^fj® ^^ ^ 
continued at Athens pressing their entreaties Egesta- 
for aid; which becran to obtain some attention the ia"er 
about the year 417 b.c., when another incident Athens for 
happened to strengthen their chance of success. »*^- 
A quarrel broke out between the neighbouring cities of 
Selinus (Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western 
corner of Sicily; partly about a piece of land on the river 
which divided the two territories, partly about some 
alleged wrong in cases of intemuptial connexion. The 
Selinuntines, not satisfied with their own strength, obtained 
assistance from theSvracusans their allies, and thus reduced 
Egesta to considerable straits by land as well as by sea. ^ 
Now the Egestseans had allied themselves with Laches 
ten years before, during the first expedition sent by the 
Athenians to Sicily; upon the strength of which alliance 
they sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention for their 
defence, after having in vain applied both to Agrigentum 
and to Carthage. It may seem singular that Carthage did 
not at this time readily embrace the pretext for inter- 
ference — considering that ten years afterwards she inter- 
fered with such destructive effect against Selinus. At this 
time, however, the fear of Athens and her formidable navy 
appeara to have been felt even at Carthage, 2 thus protect- 
ing the Sicilian Greeks against the most dangerous of 
their neighbours. 

The Egestaean envoys reached Athens in the spring 
of 416 B.C., at a time when the Athenians had b.c. 416. 
no immediate project to occupy their thoughts. Promises of 
except the enterprise against Melos, which could *h® Egestse- 
not De either long or doubtful. Though urgent tives offered 
in setting forth tne necessities of their position, *<> ^^^Jg*** 
they at the same time did not appear like the Le- yention in 
ontines, as mere helpless suppliants, addressing siciiy. 

> Tbucyd. vi. 6; Diodor. xii. 82. place some years before between 

The statement of Diodorus— that Egesta and Lilybeeum (xi. 86) in 

the Egestteans applied not merely 464 b.o., may probably have been 

to Agrigentum but also to Syracuse a war between Egesta and Selinus. 

— is highly improbable. The war * Tbucyd. vi. 84. 
which he mentions as haying taken 
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themselves to Athenian compassion. They rested their 
appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Svracnsans, 
having already extinguished oti^ ally of Athens (lieontini)i 
were now hard pressinff upon a second (Egesta), and would 
thus successively subdue them all: as soon as this was 
completed, there would be nothing left in Sicily except an 
omnipotent Dorian combination, allied to Peloponnesus 
both by race and descent, and sure to lend effective aid in 
putting down Athens herself. It was therefore essential 
for Athens to forestall this coming danger by interfering 
forthwith to uphold her remaining allies against the 
encroachments of Syracuse. If she would send a naval 
expedition adequate to the rescue of Egesta, the EgestsBans 
themselves engaged to provide ample funds for the prose- 
cution of the war.* 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of 
Syracusanaggrandisementas a source of strength 
warmly ' to PeloDonuesus, worked along with the prayers 
espouses of the Leoutines in rekindling the appetite of 
and'advUei Athens for extending her power in Sicily. The 
interven- impression made upon the Athenian public, 
*^**°' favourable from the first, was wound up to a 

still higher pitch by renewed discussion. The envoys 
were repeatedly heard in the public assembly, 2 together* 
with those citizens who supported their propositions. At 
the head of these was Alkibiades, who aspired to the 
command of the intended expedition, tempting alike to his 
love of glory, of adventure, and of personal gain. But it 
is plain from these renewed discussions that at first the 
disposition of the people was by no means decided, much 
less unanimous; and that a considerable party sustained 
Nikias in a prudential opposition. Even at last, the reso- 
lution adopted was not one of positive consent, but a mean 
term such as perhaps Nikias himself could not resist. 
Special envoys were despatched to Egesta — partly to 
ascertain the means of the town to fulfil its assurance of 
defraying the costs of war — partly to make investigations 
on the spot, and report upon the general state of aifairs. 

» Thuoyd. vi. 6; Diodor. xii. 83. Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all 

' Thucyd. vi. 6. u)v dxo'iovTS? ol these previous debates, when he 

*A9r)vaioi iv Tai« exxXTjoiaic tu)v te imputes to the Athenians hurry 

'EYcaraiuiv itoXXdxic Xiyovtcdv and passion in the ultimate decision 

XQtl Ttbv 5u <«![ opiuo ^-zuiN a'jTOK, i'^r^- (ch. xviii. sect. ii. vol. iv. p. SO). 
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Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men 
tlhemselves not unfriendly to the enterprise; ingpecting 
nor is it impossible that some of them may have commission- 
been individually bribed by the Egesteeans: — at p"tch6d by 
least such a supposition is not forbidden by the the Athe- 
average state of Athenian public morality. But Bgesta- 
the most honest or even suspicious men could frauds prac- 
hardly be prepared for the deep-laid stratagems EgMtcanV** 
put in practice to delude them on their arrival to delude 
at Egesta. They were conducted to the rich *^®°** 
temple of Aphrodite on Mount Eryx, where the plate and 
donatives were exhibited before them; abundant in number, 
and striking to the eye, yet composed mostly of silver-gilt 
vessels, which, though falsely passed off as solid gold, were 
in reality of little pecuniary value. Moreover, the Egestaean 
citizens were profuse in their hospitalities and entertain- 
ments both to the commbsioners and to the crews of the 
triremes. ^ 

They collected together all the gold and silver 
vessels, dishes, and goblets, of Esedta, which they farther 
enlarged by borrowing additional ornaments of the same 
kind from the neighbouring cities, Hellenic as well as 
Carthaginian. At each successive entertainment every 
Egestaean host exhibited all this large stock of plate as 
his own property — the same stock being transferred from 
house to house for the occasion. A false appearance was 
thus created, of the large number of wealthy men in 
Egesta; and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were 
won by the caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious 
display of gold and silver, and were thoroughly duped by 
fraud. 2 To complete the illusion, by resting it on a basis 
of reality and prompt payment, sixty talents of uncoined 
silver were at once produced as ready for the operations 
of war. With this sum in hand, the Athenian commission- 
ers, after finishing their examination, and the Egestaean 

* Thucyd. vl. 46. 181^ Stvlaet« ^atvofL^voiv, |itYdXT]v xifjv {xicXY]^tv 

icotou|iievoi Tu>v TptTjpiTfbv, Td Tt iZ ToU ix Ttt»v Tpii2ptt>v'A8ijvaloi(napet- 

auT^C 'EriaTTjc ixiccufLaTtt xat XP*'^* X^^> ^* 

xal dpYupoi ^uXXi^avctc, xal xd tx Such loans of gold and silver 

Tu>v i^^h^ icdXswv xal ^otvixtxwv plate betoken a remarkable degree 

xal *£XXt]v18u>v aitTjodfievot^iai^tpov of intimacy among the different 

ic xdc ioTidaetc u>c olxtta Ixaaxoi. cities. 

Kal icdvTcuv (i>c iicl xb itoXo tote aO- * Thuoyd. ri, 46 ; Diodor. xiL 88. 
TOt; xpu>(&ivQ>v, xal icsvtaxou icoXXwv 
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envoys also, returned to Athens, which they reached in 
the spring of 415 b.c.,i about three months after the cap- 
ture of Melos. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to 
B.C. 415. hear their report, the deluded comniissioners 
Beturn of ^®^ * magnificent picture of the wealth, public 
the com- and private, which they had actually seen and 
ito*Athen^ touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty 
impreBsion talents (oue month's pay for a fleet of sixty tri- 
b'^^wleir* remes) as a small instalment out of the vast 
report." stock remaining behind. While they thus oflB- 
uke^nlo"" cially certified the capacity of the Sgestseans 
•end'an^x- to perform their promise of defraying the cost 

5fcu**°'' ** ^^ ^^® ^^^» *^® seamen of their trireme, ad- 
^* dressing the assembly in their character of 

citizens— beyond all suspicion of being bribed — overflowing 
with sympathy for the town in which they had just been 
so cordially welcomed — and full of wonder at tne display 
of wealth which they had witnessed — would probably con- 
tribute still more effectually to kindle the sympathies of 
their countrymen. Accordingly when the Egestsean envoys 
again renewed their petitions and representations, con- 
fidently appealing to the scrutiny which they had under- 
gone — when the distress of the suppliant Leontines was 
again depicted — the Athenian assembly no longer delayed 
coming to a final decision. They determined to send forth- 
with sixty triremes to Sicily, under three generals with 
full powers — Nikias, Alkibiades, and Lamachus ; for the 
purpose, first, of relieving Egesta; next, as soon as that 
primary object should have been accomplished, of re-estab- 
lishing the city of Leontini; lastly, of furthering the views 
of Athens in Sicily, by any other means which they might 
find practicable. 2 Such resolution being passed, a fresh 

' To this winter or spring, per- (Thucyd. vi. 90). Tlje word Tpt9d> 

haps, we may refer the representa- Xt); was a nickname (not diffioalt 

tion of the lost comedy Tpi^aXirjc to understand) applied to Alkibia- 

of Aristophanes. Iberians were d6s, who was just now at the height 

alluded to in it, to be introduced of his importance, and therefore 

by Aristarchus ; seemingly Iberian likely enough to be chosen as the 

mercenaries, who were among the butt of a comedy. See the few 

auxiliaries talked of at this time fragments remaining of the Tpi^di- 

by Alkibiadds and the other pro- Xr);, in Meineke, Fragm. Oomic. 

minent advisers of the expedition, Gr. vol. ii. p. 1162-1167. 

at. a- means of conquest in Sicily * Thucyd. vi. 8 • Diodor. ziL 83. 
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assembly was appointed for the fifth day followingy to settle 
the details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the re- 
ports from Egesta were first delivered, was one Embarrast- 
of unqualified triumph to AlkibiadSs and those ment of 
who had from the first advocated the expedition ^ppo*er*of 
— as well as of embarrassment and humiliation the ezpedi- 
to Nikias who had opposed it. He was probably ^^*^^' 
more astonished than any one else at the statements of the 
commissioners and seamen, because he did not believe in 
the point which they went to establish. Yet he could not 
venture to contradict eye-witnesses speaking in evident 
good faith — and as the assembly went heartily along with 
them, he laboured under great difficulty in repeating his 
objections to a scheme now so much strengthened in public 
favour. . Accordingly his speech was probably hesitating 
and ineffective; the more so, as his opponents, far from 
wishing to make good any personal triumph against him- 
self, were forward in proposing his name first on the list 
of generals, in spite of his own declared repugnance. * But 
when the assembly broke up, he became fearfully impressed 
with the perilous resolution which it had adopted, and at 
the same time conscious that he had not done justice to 
his own case against it. He therefore resolvea to avail 
himself of the next assembly four days afterwards, for the 
purpose of reopening the debate, and again denpuncing 
the intended expedition. Properly speaking, the Athenians 
might have declined to hear him on this subject. Indeed 
the question which he raised could not be put without 
illegality; the principle of the measure had been already 
determined, and it remained only to arrange the details, 
for which special purpose the coming assembly had been 
appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect patience; 
and his harangue, a valuable sample both of the man and 
of the time, is set forth at length by Thucydides. I give 

> Thucyd. yi. 8. *0 8i Nixlac, speech which properly belonged to 

dixoOaioc («.tv -^pT)|ilvoc fipxe^v, Ac. the first— and who explained this 

The reading dxouaioc appears better by supposing that Nikias had not 

sustained by MS8., and intrinsic- been present at the first assembly, 

ally more suitable, than dxouaa^, That he was not present, however, 

which latter word probably arose is highly improbable. The matter, 

from the correction of some reader nevertheless, does require some ex- 

who was surprised that Nikias planation ; and I have endeavoured, 

made in the second assembly a to supply one in the text« 
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here the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

^Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the 
Speech of particulars of the expeditionalready pronounced 
Nikias at against Sicily, yet I think we ought to take 
AssemWy* farther counsel whether it be well to send that 
held by the expedition at all; nor ought we thus hastily to 
Athenians, pjunge^ at the instance of aliens, into a dangerous 
war noway belonging to us. To myself personally, indeed, 
your resolution has offered an honourable appointment^ and 
for my own bodily danger I care as little as any man: yet 
no considerations of personal dignity have ever before 
prevented me, nor shall now prevent me, from giving you 
my honest opinion, however it may clash with your habitual 
judgements. I tell you then, that in your desire to go to 
Sicily, you leave many enemies here behind you, and that 
you will bring upon yourselves new enemies from thence 
to help them. Perhaps you fancy that your truce with 
Sparta is an adequate protection. In name indeed (though 
only in name, thanks to the intrigues of parties both here 
and there), that truce may stand, so long as your power 
remains unimpaired; but on your first serious reverses, the 
enemy will eagerly take the opportunity of assailing you. 
Some of your most powerful enemies have never even 
accepted the truce; and if you divide your force as you now 
propose, they will probably set upon you at once along with 
the Sicilians, whom they would have been too happy to 
procure as cooperating allies at the beginning of the war. 
Recollect that your Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still 
in revolt, and have never yet been conquered: other con- 
tinental subjects, too, are not much to be trusted; and you 
are going to redress injuries offered to Egesta, before you 
have yet thought of redressing your own. Now your con- 
quests in Thrace, if you make any, can be maintained; but 
Sicily is so distant and the people so powerful, that you 
will never be able to maintain permanent ascendency; and 
it is absurd to undertake an expedition wherein conquest 
cannot be permanent, while failure will be destructive. The 
Egestaeans alarm you by the prospect of Syracusan ag- 
grandisement. But to me it seems, that the Sicilian Greeks, 
even if they become subjects of Syracuse, will be less 
dangerous to you than they are at present: for as matters 
stand now, they m\g\vt i^ossibly send aid to Peloponnesus, 
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from desire on the part of each to gain the favour of Lace- 
daemon — but imperial Syracuse would have no motive to 
endanger her own empire for the purpose of putting down 
yours. You are now full of confidence, because you have 
come out of the war better than you at first feared. But 
do not trust the Spartans : they, the most sensitive of all 
men to the reputation ©f superiority, are lying in wait to 
play you a trick in order to repair their own dishonour: 
their oligarchical machinations against you demand all your 
vigilance, and leave you no leisure to think of these 
foreigners at Egesta. Having just recovered ourselves 
somewhat from the pressure of disease and war, we ought 
to reserve this newly-acquired strength for our own pur- 
pose, instead of wasting it upon the treacherous assurances 
of desperate exiles from Sicily." 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards 
Alkibiades: "If any man, delighted to be named to the 
command, though still too young for it, exhorts you to this 
expedition in his own selfish interests, looking to admiration 
for his ostentation in chariot-racing, and to profit from his 
command as a means of making good his extravagances — do 
not let such a man gain celebrity for himself at the hazard 
of the entire city. Be persuaded that such persons are alike 
unprincipled in regard to the public property and wasteful 
as to their own — and that this matter is too serious for the 
rash counsels of youth. I tremble when I see before me 
this band sitting, by previous concert, close to their leader 
in the assembly — and I in my turn exhort the elderly men, 
who are near them, not to be shamed out of their opposition 
by the fear of being called cowards. Let them leave to 
these men the ruinous appetite for what is not within reach: 
in the conviction that few plans ever succeed from passionate 
desire — many, from deliberate foresight. Let them vote 
against the expedition — maintaining undisturbed our pre- 
sent relations with the Sicilian cities, and desiring the 
Egestaeans to close the war against Selinus, as they have 
begun it, without the aid of Athens. ^ Nor be thou afraid, 

• Thucyd. vi, 9-14. Kal a?), & dva^'Tjcplffai, th [xiv Xosiv too? v6|xo'J<; 

itp6Tavt, taora, tiicep fiY«i oot npoo- (jlyj pi8TO T0ffU)v8* &v {xapTUpuov alxiav 

iQxeiv xi^Se^Oal xe x^; ic6Xtu>c, xal o^eiv, x^? 8i icdXetuc xaxu>( ()ouXtt>- 

PouXei YsviaOai icoXIxy)? 6tYa06c, int- aafxiv7]< laxp6c ftv YcviaGai, Ac. 

ffriQcptCe, xal Yvu>(«.a< icpoxlQet auOic I cannot concur in the rexa^xV^ 
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Prytanis (Mr. President), to submit this momentoas question 
again to the decision of the assembly — seeing that breach 
of the law in the presence of so many witnesses, cannot 
expose thee to impeachment, while thou wilt afford op- 
portunity for the correction of a perilous misjudgement." 
Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias 
on this memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, 
and probably made some impression; since it completely 
reopened the entire debate, in spite of the formal illegaUty. 
Immediately after he sat down, while his words were yet 
fresh in the ears of the audience, Aikibiades rose to reply. 
The speech just made, bringing the expedition again mto 
question, endangered his dearest hopes both of fame and 
of pecuniary acquisition. Opposed to Nikias both in per- 
sonal character and in political tendencies, he had pushed 
his rivalry to such a degree of bitterness, that at one 
moment a vote of ostracism had been on the point of 
deciding between them. That vote had indeed been turned 
aside by joint consent, and discharged upon Hyperbolus; 
yet the hostile feelmg still continued on both sides, and 
Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamentary attack of 
the most galling character — all the more galling because it 

or upon the parallel case of the hly, laid down for its own debates 
renewed debate in the Athenian and decisions, were just as mach 
assembly on the subject of the laws as those which it passed for 
punishment to be inflicted on the the guidance of private citizens. 
Mitylenaeans (see above, ch. Ij. and Both in this case, and in the 
Thucyd. iii. 36). It appears to me Mitylensean debate, I think the 
that Kikias was here asking the Athenian Prytanis committed an il- 
Prytanis to do an illegal act, which legality. In the first case, every 
might well expose him to accusa- one is glad of the illegality, be- 
tion and punishment. Probably he cause it proved the salvation of so 
would have been accused on this many Mitylensean lives. In the 
ground, if the decision of the se- second case, the illegality was pro- 
cond assembly had been different ductive of practical bad conse- 
from what it actually turned out quences, inasmuch as it seems to 
— if they had reversed the decision have brought about the immense 
of the former assembly, but only extension of the scale upon which 
by a small majority. the expedition was projected. But 
The distinction taken by Dr. there will occur in a few years a 
Arnold between what was illegal third incident (the condemnation 
and what was merely irregular, of the six generals after the battle 
was little marked at Athens: both of Arginusse) in which the pro- 
were called illegal — too; v6|xou( digious importance of a strict ob- 
X6etv. The rules which the Athe- servance of forms will appear pain- 
nitn AMembly, » sovereign assem- fully and conspiouously manifest. 
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was strictly accurate and well-deserved. Provoked as well 
as alarmed, Alkibiades started up forthwith — his impatience 
breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 

"Athenians, I both have better title than others to the 
post of commander (for the taunts of Nikias Reply of 
force me to begin here), and I account myself Alkibiades. 
fully worthy of it. Those very matters, with which he 
reproaches me, are sources not merely of glory to my an- 
cestors and myself, but of positive advantage to my country. 
For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid Theory at 
Olympia, were induced to rate the power of Athens even 
above the reality, having before regarded it as broken down 
by the war; when I sent into the lists seven chariots, being 
more than any private individual had ever sent before — 
winning the first prize, coming in also second and fourth, 
and performing all the accessories in a manner suitable to 
an CJlympic victory. Custom attaches honour to such 
exploits, but the power of the performers is at the same 
time brought home to the feelings of spectators. My 
exhibitions at Athens, too, choregic and others, are natur- 
ally viewed with jealousy by my rivals here; but in the 
eyes of strangers they are evidences of power. Such 
so-called folly is by no means useless, when a man 
at his own cost serves the city as well as himself. Nor is 
it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of himself, 
that he should not conduct himself towards others as 
if he were their equal; for the man in misfortune finds 
no one to bear a share of it. Just as, when we are in 
distress, we find no one to speak to us — in like manner 
let a man lay his account to bear the insolence of the 
prosperous; or else let him give equal dealing to the 
low, and then claim to receive it from the high. I know 
well that such exalted personages, and all who have in any 
way attained eminence, have been during their lifetime 
unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a 
certain extent with others also; while after their decease, 
they have left such a reputation as to make people claim 
kindred with them falsely — and to induce their country to 
boast of them, not as though they were aliens or wrong- 
doers, but as her own citizens and as men who did her 
honour. It is this glory which I desire; and in pursuit of 
which I incur such reproaches for my private conduct. Yet 
look at my public conduct, and see whether it will not bear 
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comparison with thftt of mny other citizeiL I faronglit 
together the most powerful states in Peloponnesus without 
any serious cost or hazard to you, and made the Lacedae- 
monians peril their all at Mantineia on the fortune of one 
day: a peril so great, that, though Tictorious, they have 
not even yet regained their steady helief in their own 
strength. 

^hus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, 
find suitahle woras to address the Peloponnesian powers, 
and earnestness to give them confidence and obtain their 
co-operation* Be not now, therefore, afraid of this youth 
of mine: but so long as I possess it in full yigoor, and so 
long asNikias retains his reputation for good fortune, turn 
us each to account in our own way." ^ 

Having thus vindicated himself personally, Alkibiades 
went on to deprecate any change of the public resolution 
already taken* The SicUian cities (he said) were not so 
formidable as was represented. Their population was 
numerous indeed, but fluctuating, turbulent, often on the 
move, and without local attachment. No man there con- 
sidered himself as a permanent resident nor cared to defend 
the city in which he dwelt; nor were there arms or organi- 
zation for such a purpose. The native Sikels, detesting 
Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid to her assailants. 
As to thePeloponnesians, powerful as they were, they had 
never yet been more without hope of damaging Athens, 
than they were now : they were not more desperate enemies 
now, than they had been in former days: 2 they might invade 
Attica by land, whether the Athenians sailed to Sicily or 
not; but they could do nomischief by sea, for Athens would 
still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain them. 
What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade perform- 
ing obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian 
allies? To be sure they could bring no help to Attica in 
return: — but Athens did not want them on her own side 
of the water — she wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her 
Sicilian enemies from coming over to attack her. She had 
originally acquired her empire by a readiness to interfere 
wherever she was invited; nor would she have made any 
progress, if she had been backward or prudish in scrutinising 

* Thucjd. vi. 16, 17. e« Vac iy^vovxo, 6It« xod icdvu ip- 

• Thacyd. vi. 17. Kal vbv oQtt pto-jxai, Ac. 
iviXiciatoi nco fxaXXov IltXonovviQOiOi 
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Buch inyitations. She could not now set limits to the 
extent of her imperial sway; she was under a necessity not 
merely to retain ner present suhjects, but to lay snares for 
new subjects — on pain of falling into dependence herself 
if she ceased to be imperial Let her then persist in the 
resolution adopted, and strike terror into the Peloponue- 
sians by undertaking this great expedition. She would 

grobably conquer all Sicily; at least she would humble 
yracuse: in case even of failure, she could always bring 
back her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at 
sea. The stationary and inactive policy recommended by 
Nikias was not less at variance with the temper, than with 
the position, of Athens, and would be ruinous to her if 
pursued. Her military organization would decline, and 
her energies would be wasted in internal rub and conflict, 
instead of that aspiring readiness of enterprise, which, 
having become engrafted upon her laws and habits, could 
not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, without speedy 
destruction. * 

Such was substantially the reply of Alkibiades to Nikias. 
The debate was now completely reopened, so The aa- 
that several speakers addressed the assembly on je^biy 
both sides; more however, decidedly, in favour to the views 
of the expedition than against it. Tne alarmed ?f_^}^2; 
Egestseans and Leontines renewed their supplica- adheres to 
tions, appealing to the plighted faith of the *{>® resoiu- 
city: probably also, those Athenians who had ing^to '* 
visited Effesta stood forward again to protest Sicily, 
against what they would call the ungenerous doubts and 
insinuations of Nikias. By all these appeals, after con- 
siderable debate, the assembly was so powerfully moved, 
that their determination to send the fleet became more 
intense than ever; and Nikias, perceiving that farther direct 
opposition was useless, altered his tactics. He now attempted 
a manoeuvre, designed indirectly to disgust his countrymen 
with the plan, by enlarging upon its dangers and difiiculties, 
and insisting upon a prodigious force as indispensable to 
surmount them. Nor was he without hopes that they might 
be sufiiciently disheartened by such prospective hardships, 
to throw up the scheme altogether. At any rate, if they 
persisted, he himself as commander would thus be enabled 
to execute it with completeness and confidence. 

» Thucyd. vl. 16-19. 
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Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced 
-^ ^ fiat of the people, he reminded them that the 

epeeoh of cities which they were about to attack, especially 
a *"ratin*' Syracuse and Selinus, were powerful, populous, 
the difflcS- free — well-prepared in every way with hoplites, 
dan "* f ^o'^®^^®^^* light-armed troops, ships of war, 
theVzpedi- plenty of horses to mount their cavalry, and 
d ***** *£* abundant com at home. At best, Athens could 
aXroe on hope for no other allies in Sicily except Naxus 
the largett and Klatana, from their kindred with the Leon- 
'*^* *! tines. It was no mere fleet, therefore, which 

could cope with enemies like these on their own soiL The 
fleet indeed must be prodigiously great, for the purpose 
not merely of maritime combat, but of keeping open com- 
munication at sea, and ensuring the importation of sub- 
sistence. But there must besides be a large force of hoplites, 
bowmen, and slingers — a large stock of provisions in trans- 
ports — and above all, an abundant amount of money: for 
the funds promised by theEgestsBans would be found mere 
empty delusion. The army must be not simply a match 
for the enemy's regular hoplites and powerful cavalry, but 
also independent of foreign aid from the first day of their 
landing, i If not, in case of the least reverse, they would 
find everywhere nothing but active enemies, without a 
single friend. "I know (he concluded) that there are many 
dangers against which we must take precaution, and many 
more in which we must trust to good fortune, serious as it 
is for mere men to do so. But I choose to leave as little 
us possible in the power of fortune, and to have in hand 
all means of reasonable security at the time when I leave 
Athens. Looking merely to the interests of the common- 
wealth, this is the most assured course; while to us who 
are to form the armament, it is indispensable for preserva- 
tion. If any man thinks differently, I resign to him the 
command." 2 

' Thaoyd. ▼!. 22. hi iitb tu>v ctxittDv do9xXf)^ ixicXto- 

• Thucyd. vl. 23. Zvtp i'(th cpofioi- aai. Taoxa Y*P "^t "^^ ^'jpLTtda^ icoXe* 

(xevoC} xal tl8u>c icoXXdc |jiiv ^(xa^ Ssov p£()ai6TaTa fj^oupiait xai f]p.lv tolc 

^ouXeuoaaQai, itt Si icXelu) euTU^ijaat OTpaTSUOO|Jiivoi; ouDTiQpta* cl 8t xtu 

(XaXcniv 8i dv8pu>icouc $v- &XXu>c fioxci| icaplT^jjii auxtp xi^v 

xaOj 8ti iXa^'^f* "^i '^^X'Q ««pa8oi)5 ^PXh"** 
i|&aux6y ^oOXopiat ixnXcivi icapaoxsu^ 
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The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the 
assembly, coming as it did after a long and Effect of 
contentious debate, was much greater than that this speech 
which had been produced by his first. But it T^g^^t!!^ 
was an effect totally opposite to that which he of the as- 
himself had anticipated and intended. Far JS^^expedi- 
from being discouraged or alienated from the tion— 
expedition by those impediments which he had Sn^an^mfty* 
studiously magnified, the people only attached in reference 
themselves to it with yet greater obstinacy. *^ *^® p^*^* 
The difficulties which stood in the way of Sicilian conquest 
served but to endear it to them the more, calling forth in- 
creased ardour and eagerness for personal exertion in the 
cause. The people not only accepted, without hesitation 
or deduction, the estimate which Nikias had laid before 
them of risk and cost, but warmly extolled his frankness 
not less than his sagacity, as the only means of making 
success certain. They were ready to grant without reserve 
every thing which he asked, with an enthusiasm and un- 
animity such as was rarely seen to reign in an Athenian 
assembly. In fact, the second speech of Nikias had brought 
the two dissentient veins of the assembly into a confluence 
and harmony, all the more welcome because unexpected. 
While his partisans seconded it as the best way of neutra- 
lising the popular madness, his opponents — Alkibiades, the 
Egestseans, and the Leontines — caught at it with accla« 
mation, as realising more than they had hoped for, and 
more than they comd ever have ventured to propose. If 
Alkibiades had demanded an armament on so vast a scale, 
the people would have turned a deaf ear. But such was 
their respect for Nikias — on the united grounds of prudence, 
good fortune, piety and favour with the gods — that his 
opposition to their favourite scheme had really made them 
uneasy; and when he made the same demand, they were 
.delighted to purchase his concurrence by adopting all such 
conditions as he imposed, i 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own 
purpose, not only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic 
magnitude which its projectors had never contemplated, 
but threw into it the whole soul of Athens, and roused a 
burst of ardour beyond all former example. Every man 

* Flntarcb. Compare Nikias and Crassus, c. 8, 
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present, old as well as young, ricli and poor, of all 
Excitement classes and professions, was eager to put down 
*mon* *aii ^^® name for personal service. Some were 
Juwel^ tempted by the love of gain; others by the 
^e?*e*?n curiosity of seeing so distant a region, others 
SSVcai^on again by the pride and supposed safety of 
^*^^*d ti** ©iilisting in so irresistible an armament. So over- • 
9xpe 1 on pQ^ering was the popular voice in oalling for the 
planned. execution of the scheme, that the small minority 
who retained their objections were afraid to hold up their 
hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want of 
patriotism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
an orator named Demostratus, coming forward as spokes- 
man of this sentiment, urged Nikias to declare at once, 
without farther evasion, what force he required from the 
people. Disappointed as Nikias was, yet being left without 
any alternative, he sadly responded to the appeal; saying 
that he would take farther counsel with his colleagues, but 
that speaking on his first impression, he thought the 
triremes required must be not less than one hundred, nor 
the hoplites less than 5000 — Athenians and allies together. 
There must farther be a proportional equipment of other 
forces and accompaniments, especially Kretan bowmen and 
slingers. Enormous as this requisition was, the vote of 
the people not only sanctioned it without delay, but even 
went beyond it. They conferred upon the generals full 
power to fix both the numbers of the armament and every 
other matter relating to the expedition, just as they might 
think best for the interest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment 
416 ^^^ preparation of the forces was immediately 
April. ' begun. Messages were sent to summon sufificient 
triremes from the nautical allies, as well as to 
panfuon's^ iuvite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and 
made for the to hire bowmen and slingers elsewhere. Por 
expe 1 ion. ^j^^^g months the generals were busily engaged 
in this proceeding, while the city was in a state of alertness 
and bustle — fatally interruptea however by an incident 
which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned 
Review of ou the expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is 
min&T ^'^'ro- "^^^'^^ while to bestow a few reflections on tho 
ceedings to- preliminary proceedings of the Athenian people, 
*^* ^*ition" Those who are accustomed to impute all the 
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misfortunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignor- 
ance of democracy, will not find the charge borne out 
by the facts which we have been just considering. The 
supplications of Egestseans and Leontines, forwarded to 
Athens about the spring or summer of 416 b.c, undergo 
careful and repeated discussion in the public assembly. 
They at first meet with considerable opposition, but the 
repeated debates gradually kindle both the sympathies 
and the ambition of the people. Still, however, no decisive 
step is taken without more ample and correct information 
from the spot, and special commissioners are sent to Egesta 
for the purpose. These men bring back a decisive report, 
triumphantly certifying all that the Egestseans had pro- 
mised. We cannot at all wonder that the people never 
suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their commissioners 
had been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission from Egesta, the 
two parties for and against the projected expedition had 
evidentlyjoined issue; and when the commissioners returned, 
bearing testimony so decisive in favour of the former, the 
party thus strengthened thought itself warranted in calling 
for a decision immediately, after all the previous debates. 
Nevertheless, the measure still had to surmount the renewed 
and hearty opposition of Nikias, before it became finally 
ratified. It was this long and frequent debate, with oppo- 
sition often repeated but always outreasoned, which work- 
ing gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the minds 
of the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity to 
support it, and made them cling to it with that tenacity 
which the coming chapters will demonstrate. In so far as 
the expedition was an error, it certainly was not error 
arising either from hurry, or want of discussion, or want 
of inquiry. Never in Grecian history was any measure 
more carefully weighed beforehand, or more deliberately 
and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is 
remarkable. As a dissuasive and warning Adrice and 
counsellor, he took a right view of it ; but in that influence of 
capacity he could not carry the people along with ^*^**^- 
him. X et such was their steady esteem for him personally, 
and their reluctance to proceed in the enterprise without 
him, that they eagerly embraced any conditions which he 
thought proper to impose. And the conditions which he 
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named had the effect of exaggerating the enterprise into 
such gigantic magnitude as no one in Athens had ever 
contemplated; thus casting into it so prodigious a propor- 
tion of the blood of Athens, that its discomhture would be 
equivalent to the ruin of the commonwealth. This was 
the first mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after being 
forced to relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to 
the indirect manoeuvre of demanding more than he thought 
the people would be willing to grant. It will be found 
only the first among a sad series of other mistakes — fatal 
to his country as well as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit 
for the wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his scepticism 
about the reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the 
Advice and Opposite quality in Alkibiades. His speech 
influence of is not merely full of overweening insolence as 
Aikibiadds. g^ manifestation of individual character, but of 
rash and ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign 
policy of his country. The arguments whereby he enforces 
the expedition against Syracuse are indeed more mis-^ 
chievous in their tendency than the expedition itself, for 
the failure of which Alkibiades is not to be held responsible. 
It might have succeeded in its special object, had it been 
properly conducted; but even if it had succeeded, the 
remark of Nikias is not the less just, that Athens was 
aiming at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which it 
would be altogether impossible for her to preserve. When 
we recollect the true political wisdom with which Perikles 
had advised his countrymen to maintain strenuously their 
existing empire, but by no means to grasp at any new 
acquisitions while they had powerful enemies in Pelopon- 
nesus — we shall appreciate by contrast the feverish system 
of never-ending aggression inculcated by Alkibiades, and 
the destructive principles which he lays down that Athens 
must for ever be engaged in new conquests, on pain of 
forfeiting her existing empire and tearing herself to pieces 
by internal discord. Even granting the necessity for 
Athens to employ her military and naval force (as Nikias 
had truly observed), Amphipol is and the revolted subjects 
in Thrace were still unsubdued; and the first employment 
of Athenian force ought to be directed against them, 
instead of being wasted in distant hazards and treacherous 
novelties, creating for Athens a position in which she 
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could never permanently maintain herself. The parallel 
which Alkibiades draws, between the enterprising spirit 
whereby the Athenian empire had been first acquired, and 
the undefined speculations which he was himself recom- 
mending — is altogether fallacious. The Athenian empire 
took its rise from Athenian enterprise, working in concert 
with a serious alarm and necessity on the part of all the 
Grecian cities in or round the ^gean Sea. Athens rendered 
an essential service by keeping off the Persians, and pre- 
serving that sea in a better condition than it had ever been 
in before: her empire had begun by being a voluntary con- 
federacy, and had only passed by degrees into constraint ; 
while the local situation of all her subjects was sufficiently 
near to be within the reach of her controlling navy. Her 
new career of aggression in Sicily was in all these respects 
different. Nor is it less surprising to find Alkibiades 
asserting that the multiplication of subjects in that distant 
island, employing a large portion of the Athenian naval 
force to watch them, would impart new stability to the 
pre-existing Athenian empire. How strange also to read 
the terms in which he makes light of enemies both in 
Peloponnesus and in Sicily; the Sicilian war being a new 
enterprise hardly less in magnitude and hazard than the 
Peloponnesian! 1 — to notice the honour which he claims 
to himself for his operations in Peloponnesus and the battle 
of Mantineia,2 which had ended in complete failure, and in 
restoring Sparta to the maximum of her credit as it had 
stood before the events of Sphakteria! There is in fact 
no speech in Thucydides so replete with rash, misguiding, 
and fallacious counsels, as this harangue of Alkibiades. 

As a man of action, Alkibiades was always brave^ 
vigorous, and full of resource; as a politician Athens be- 
and adviser, he was especially mischievous to ^^®T®^3.1'"^ 

■L* x-L I. jj ji- i/» self entitled 

nis country, because he addressed himself to be mis- 
exactly to their weak point, and exasfferated J'fss^o^ ^^^ 

.1 • •' . J J. • • X ^ • X islands as 

tneir sanguine and enterprising temper into a well as of 
temerity which overlooked all permanent cal- **^« ■*•• 
culation. The Athenians had now contracted the belief 
that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled to dominion 
and receipt of tribute from all islands — a belief which they 

* Thaoyd. t1. 1. oO itoXX<j) tivi • Compare Plutarcti, Pnecept. 
6ieo8tioTtpov ic6Xt|A0v, Ac: compare Seipubl. Qerend. p. 804. 
▼U. 28. 
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had not only acted upon, but openly professed, in their 
attack upon MeloB during the preceding autumn. As Sicily 
was an island^ it seemed to fall naturally under this cate- 
gory of subjects: for we ought not to wonder, amidst the 
inaccurate geographical data current in that day, that they 
were ignorant now much larger Sicily was ^ than the largest 
island m the ^gean. Yet they seem to have been aware 
that it was a prodigious conquest to struggle for; as we 
may judge from the fact, that the object was one kept back 
rather than openly avowed, and that they acceded to all 
the immense preparations demanded by Nikias. > Moreover 
we shall see presently that even the armament which was 
despatched nad conceived nothing beyond vague and 
hesitating ideas of something great to be achieved in Sicily. 
But if the Athenian public were rash and ignorant, in con- 
templating the conquest of Sicily, much more extravagant 
were the views of Aikibiades: though I cannot bring myself 
to believe that even he, (as he afterwards asserted) really 
looked beyond Sicily to the conquest of Carthage and her 
empire. It was not merely ambition which he desired to 
gratify. He was not less eager for the immense private 
gains which would be consequent upon success, in order 
to supply those deficiencies which his profligate expendi- 
ture had occasioned. 3 



" Thucyd. v. 99; vi. 1-6. InitoTpo^ia? xal tic &XXac Saicdva^, 

» Thucyd. vi. 6. itpiijjievoi filv x-^ Ac, 
oXrjQsaTdTTQ itpotpooei, x^c itdaTj? Compare vi. 90. Plutarch (AlkiK 

(SixsXlac) dpUiv, |)ot)Qsiv Se &\t.a c. 19; Nikias, c. 12). Plutarch some- 

eu7cpenu>c f)ouX6fxsvot TOi^iauxiLv^uf- times speaks as if, not Alkibiadds 

Ysveoi xal xoic itpoaf eYsvyjfievott ^u|ji- alone (or at least in conjunction 

(xa^^oiQ. with a few partisans), but the Athe- 

Even in the speech of Aikibiades, nians generally, set out with an 

the conquest of Sicily is only once expectation of conquering Carthage 

alluded to — and that indirectly; as well as Sicily. In the speech 

rather as a favourable possibility, which Alkibiadds made at Sparta 

than as a result to be counted after his banishment (Thucyd. yi. 

upon. 90), he does indeed state this as 

'Thucyd. vi. 16. Kal fxaXiaxa the general purpose of the expedi- 

OTpaxTjif^oal xe i7it(lu(i.u)v xal eXniCuDv tion. But it seems plain that he is 

SixeXlav xt 8t' auxoO xal Kap/TiSdva here ascribing, to his countrymen 

Xi^'j(so0ai| xal xd 7dia Sfjia tuxu^i^aa^ generally, plans which were only 

ypfjfiaoi xt xal 56^^ (u^sXi^ativ. *Qv fermenting in his own brain — as 

Yap ev d^i(x>|jLaTi UTicp xtbv doTU>v, we may discern from a careful 

xai? iici9u(xlai( (xsll^oviv ^ xaxd ttjv perusal of the first twenty chapteza 

{»::dp}^ouoav ouoiav iy^prfTO 1^ xs xdc of the sixth book of ThucydidSs. 
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When we recollect how loudly the charges have been 
preferred against Kleon — of presumption, of rash policy, 
and of selfish motive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the 
prosecution of the war generally, and to Amphipolis; and 
when we compare these proceedings with the conduct of 
Alkibiades as here described — we shall see how much more 
forcibly such charges attach to the latter than the former. 
It will be seen, that the vices of Alkibiades, and the defects 
of Nikias, were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens than 
either Kleon or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two 
latter with the eyes of their worst enemies. 

In the Oration de Pace of An^o- allies of the Athenians, and afBrm- 

kidds (sect. 30), it is alleged that ing that Syracuse would be a more 

the Syracusans sent an embassy to valuable ally to Athens than 

Athens, a little before this expedi- Egesta orKatana. This statement 

tion, entreating to be admitted as ia wholly untrue. 
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